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according to their own genius, taking into account the nature 
of a countr>''s economy and its capacity- to ofier goods at 
competitive prices. 

India is a late comer in the field of industrialization. This 
aspect has its advantages as well as disadvantages. She can 
study the marketing systems" of eacli coarmyand adopt, with 
some modifications, that system most suitable to her needs and 
requirements. Her disadt'antages arise as a result of the en- 
trenchment of certain countries in some fields in many con- 
sumer markets where brand goods have already established 
their reputation. India as a new-comer will find it difficult, 
in the initial stages, to push the sales of her merchandise. 

With the growth of literacy and the loosening of political 
strings in manv parts of the world, the markets have become 
very discriminating and competitive. The rapid changes in 
technology and inventive skill have introduced considerable 
dynamism in marketing techniques. Innovation is the order 
of the day in all these countries. An entrepreneur intending 
to sell his products lias to secure precise information on the 
various aspects of marketing. 

In a countT)' like India with a large population, the prizes 
that can be secured through successful marketing are many. 
They will not only ensure the success of the enterprise but 
will also create great confidence in them to make a bid in 
the export field. 

India has now been making rapid industrial progress. 
During the first decade of planning, investments in diflTcrent 
industries amounted to about Rs 2,000 crores, while during 
the Third Plan, the estimated figure is around Rs 3,100 crores. 
Tentative estimates for the Fourth Plan arc now around 
Rs 7,000 crores. In other words, what India had invested 
during the first ten years of her economic planning will be 
exceeded more than threefold in the five-year period of the 
Fourth Plan. This large investment wall not only broaden the 
industrial structure of the country', but w’ill also enable her 
to increase her exports appreciably, besides substantially in- 
creasing the scope for internal marketing. The prospects for 
the distribution trade in the coming years are promising 
indeed. 

The Ministry’ of Commerce is fully seized of these problems. 
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It has already constituted the Board of Trade as an apex 
body, in addition to various Commodity Boards, Export 
Promotion Councils, Export Inspection Council, Export Credit 
and Guarantee Corporation and other bodies for purposes 
of promoting exports. India’s export trade has already wit- 
nessed some broad trends, among ^vhich mention may be 
made of a quantitative increase and a qualitative change. 
WTiile the first aspect is represented by a progressive rise in 
the level of exports, the second is typified by a greater orienta- 
tion towards the export of semi-processed, processed and manu- 
factured goods in addition to the traditional products like 
tea, jute goods, primar^'^ agricultural products, handicrafts, 
handlooms, etc. In order to provide specialized training in 
foreign trade and marketing, the Government have set up 
an Institute of Foreign Trade to organize market research, 
area sur\'eys, commodity studies, export publicity, training 
of personnel, and research projects. We have, at the same 
time, been lading special emphasis on quality control and 
standardization in order to safeguard the interests of importers 
and indigenous consumers. 

The problem of marketing India’s manufactured goods at 
home and abroad has become ver)' topical and needs cons- 
tructive and stimulating thinking from as many angles as 
possible, particularly against India’s present and future 
economic development. I, therefore, welcome Dr. T. N. 
Rastogi’s pioneering book as it wall facilitate fresh thinking 
among economists, businessmen, marketmen and manufac- 
turers. 


Ne^v Delhi, 

10th October, 1964. 


Manubhai Shah 
Minister of Commerce, India 
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Since the acliievement of Independence, immense changes 
have taken place in the Indian economy. Marketing, like 
production, has assumed importance in the context of planned 
economic development. We are required to pay for goods and 
ser\dces in our daily life, and in each case we are generally 
called upon to pay hea\dly towards the marketing costs and 
also towards the cost of production. Roughly speaking, 35, 
45 and 50 per cent of the end-sale value of goods constitutes 
the marketing costs in the case of agricultural, industrial and 
consumer goods respectively in our country. Stated in another 
way, agricultural marketing, industrial marketing, and con- 
sumer marketing, absorb 35 per cent, 45 per cent, and 50 per 
cent of the final sale value of agricultural commodities, indus- 
trial products, and consumer goods respectively. This being 
so, marketing is a basic element in the economy which needs 
as much attention as production. In fact, more. As such, 
marketing should develop leadership in the overall scheme 
of production, so as to bring about spectacular effects on the 
total output of the nation. Unfortunately, thus far it has not 
been so. 

Marketing should be a subject in its own right. But the 
current situation as regards the teaching of and research in 
marketing has remained far from reassuring except, of course, 
in agricultural marketing. In so far as industrial and consumer 
marketing is concerned, the current rvoeful neglect on the 
part of the universities has to be made good in double-quick 
time since India is becoming rapidly industrialized. Indian 
business houses cannot be expected to pioneer the cause unless 
the universities, %vhich are the sanctuaries of the iimer fife of 
the nation, move forward and carry on efficient teacliing in 
the realm of industrial and consumer marketing based on 
fundamental research. Happily, the Indian Institute of Foreign 
Trade, sponsored by the Ministry of International Trade 
(now Ministry of Commerce), Government of India, has come 
in a big way. It is expected to set the ball rolling in the realm 
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of r\jwrt markciinq. Ii is givini; a lead in conducting market 
and area survrj-s so as to locate the potential consumer areas 
for our r\|>orls a)) over the world in an effort to raise our 
«\\]iort earnings. TJic Institute will also assist in formulating 
long-term plans in tlic domain of export marketing and in 
determining the export potential of the various commodities. 
Ohsiously, commodity surveys within the country will have 
to he conducted. In addition, market research over a wide 
field will lie necessary so as to distinguish the wood from tlic 
trees, riiis rieerls effective co-ordination with our universities 
whicli ran sliarpen llie tools of marketing. M.nrk'cting is going 
to play a crucial role in the country’s plans. One only cm- 
phasircs the obvious when asserting that to draw up plans 
witliout giving due attention to marketing will inevitably 
invite rt'pented failure. Surely, it would prove catastrophic to 
ilie realization of our economic plans if the problem of m.arkct- 
tng is lost sight of. 

As wr have accepted a planned economy for initl.tting the 
process of speedier industrialization in order to provide the 
people with opjioriunitics for a richer and more varied life, 
matkeling ssill provide the apparatus, so to sjwak, for more 
etonomieal disposal of goods and services than at present. It 
will solve tlie equation of demand and supply. Kfforts should 
he intensified at all (evcK to deepen and extenri our knowledge 
in the tlomaiii of marketing. In view of its viml contribution 
to the Jndi.in economy, its continued neglect will be disastrous. 
It was, therefore, thought that a st.-mdard work on marketing 
would serve a {Iceply felt need, so that the attention of the 
(«o\crnmeni, the I'lanuing Commission, the trade, and the 
lonwiiners might ho focussed on the complex phenomenon of 
marketing, thus enabling new ideas and thoughts to develop,’ 
.md guiding die process of production along right lines. 

It is with this purpose in view that this l>ook makes its 
ildbiit before its learned readers. Much thought and planning 
have gone into its writing; and no effort has been spared for 
rendering it as comprehensive as possible within the limita- 
tions of tintc and space. In f.tct, the book, which grew out 
of a thesis on whicli tlic author svas awarded the Fh.D. degree 
in Commerce of the Agra Unisersity at (he Convocation of 
lOfih, has been r\tensivclyrcdr.irted and considcr.ahly enlarged. 
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This was very necessary if the thesis were not to meet a dismal 
fate by being relegated to the record room or lumber room 
as food for white ants or silver fish! The author was also 
anxious to make his researches \videly known so that market- 
ing could acquire its legitimate place in the sphere of commerce. 
There is little published material on this subject. It has there- 
fore been -worthwlfile producing this book and placing it be- 
fore the reader. It may encourage others to wite about the 
subject. In any case, industrial and consumer marketing must 
catch up, for unless tlieir study is rooted in research, they 
will perish. One can only hope that administrators charged 
^vith the responsibility of guiding the economic affairs of the 
nation, vdll be able to tackle such matters more thoroughly 
and mth greater directness if they care to apply themselves 
to this task. 

The book has been divided into three parts. In addition, 
no fewer than five appendices have been added at the end 
for the sake of completeness. The arrangement is as follows. 

Part I deals vith the theor)^ of industrial and consumer 
marketing, and the theoretical concepts have been woven 
around the body of applied economics (commerce) so as to 
enrich the frame^vork of the theory of marketing. This was 
an uphill task, for a theory unaffected by hard realities \vould 
be in danger of becoming sterile. Marketing theoiq^ is by no 
means jejune with empty boxes. On the contrary, it must 
respect facts and guide the marketing structure, thereby play- 
ing an indispensable part in the development of business on 
sound lines, particularly now ^vhen the Indian economy is 
ascending at the production end. That is -why fresh ground 
has been broken in the realm of theory, guardedly avoiding 
abstract reasoning divorced' from the hard facts of life. It is 
vital for Indian manufacturing industries to drive hard on 
marketing so as to remove all imbalance between production 
and consumption. 

Part II, on the marketing structure of a select, representative 
group of Indian manufacturing industries, has been -switten 
in an attempt to evolve a sound marketing system for the 
nation on the basis of the practical application of marketing 
theory so as to maximize production for the benefit of the 
community. With a view to being thorough in the marketing 
2b 
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suTA'cy, the area of enquiry has deliberately been kept smalf. 
AH the same, the marketinq problems of cottage products 
and Ijandicrafis have been discussed, for no marketing study 
can be complete in their absence in the ease of India. Market- 
ing of manufactured goods, it sviil be seen, is based on precise 
knosvlcdgc and, as in production, such knowledge can only 
be obtained by looking into pertinent facts, interpreting 
tiicm in titc light of relevant theory, and putting them into 
practice, thereby developing a sound marketing structure for 
the nation. A well-conceived production sj-sicm must obviously 
be marketing-oriented as production cannot advance its cause 
without employing every skill in marketing. Indian industry 
which often takes a casual .attitude towards marketing owing 
to the sheltered market at liomc, Ji.as .an uphill msk in evolving 
a sound marketing structure. Marketing of Indian manu- 
factured goods at home and abroad needs all the finesse 
.and the finer nuances and, above all, flexibility, so as to 
improve the economic strength of the n.ntion in the final 
reckoning. An cflbrt has been made to evolve a sound market- 
ing structure which can answer the needs of the day. 

Part ni, wliich discusses the marketing programme of 
Indian manufactured goods in the context of a planned 
economy, is calculated to fuse the manufacturing .activities of 
the nation into an cfTeciivc instrument for c.Npediting the 
takc-ofl'st.agc through dcvclopmcnt.al planning. Once the takc- 
olT stage has been reached, it would take no time to attain 
the self-generating floor of the Indian economy. Upon its 
.attainment, the economy will .icquirr its overwhelming pro- 
ductive power. This part, by .and large, indicates the theme 
that the marketing patterns must be adjusted more flexibly 
in quickening the pace of the country's economic development 
in a pl.tnncd economy so .as to cn.iblc India genemlly to fit 
into the fast-changing competitive economy of the present 
world. Here it has been shown that the advancement of the 
m.arkcting programme will be rendered possible by devoting 
considerable thought to the problem of marketing. In fact, its 
raison d’etre is marketing. Marketing is an integrated business 
opcr.itton which has a quality of wholeness. It is by no means 
series of isol.Tted techniques. On the contrary, it is .a tot.a! 
function vs'hich embraces the entire business operation for the 
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transference of goods and services, and includes the entire 
business of product conception and its gestation. As such, it 
should be comprehended in aggregated terms. Obviously, 
marketing has to be used as a springboard for concentrated 
industrialization at the fastest rate possible so as to fit into 
the competitive economy of the age in \vhich we live today. 
A well-conceived marketing programme will clearly be a major 
contributor for initiating a spectacular acceleration of the 
large-scale industrialization of the country. That will bring 
wealth and prosperity to the nation. In a civilization that is 
largely built round money, we shall certainly like to have 
its tree in our backyard. In India where one has the authority 
of Bhavabhuti, ‘Tasyasti vittam sa narah kulinah, Sarve guna 
kanchana-masrayantV , it enjoins on us to pay some attention 
to the things of the earth. Indeed, marketing holds the key 
to material prosperity. Modern living in this world rests upon 
the broad basis of material comfort and prosperity. In fact, 
spiritual advancement also depends, in -the main, upon the 
plank of material comfort, barring, of course, exceptions. So 
simple living and high thinking is nothing but the escapist 
cry of a poverty-stricken people who like to delude themselves 
that though poor they are mentally superior. Any^vay, India 
as a nation cannot prosper \vithout a strong marketing base. 
This part sketches the mere skeleton of the marketing pro- 
gramme of which the loose ends have been tied up to impart 
a coherent shape. As an applied economist, the author has 
done his best to promote the practical framework of the market- 
ing programme within the limitations of time and space. 

Outside the main body of the work, the five appendices 
which have been added are likely to enhance the usefulness 
of the book. The first two appendices vdth their accompanying 
annexures are intended to present the problem of India’s 
manufacturing and marketing power in the correct perspec- 
tive. In the interest of a close analysis of the subject and 
accuracy of results, the powerful tools of mathematical statis- 
tics have been employed. The mathematical treatment -will 
be found of great interest to those who are interested in the 
inter-disciplinary approach to the much- vexed problems of 
marketing. It will be seen that econometrics has important 
applications to problems of marketing. The next appendix 
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has outlined the marketing strategy* in India’s developing 
economy. It is possible to equate production and consumption 
by developing a suitable marketing strategy' ^vhich will rentove 
the weak spots from the existing system and help pulsate the 
nation with a new strength. The last two appendices constitute 
the specialized studies of Prof- J. R. Hawkinson, Professor of 
Marketing, Northwestern University, United States of America, 
and of Mr, E. J. Rainey, Director and Field Sales Controller, 
I,amson Paragon Ltd, United Kingdom, which are bound 
to arouse interest in this extremely diflicult applied subject 
in our country w’hcre the concepts in industrial and consumer 
marketing have yet to gain ground. 

The author hopes th-at the book will be beneficial not 
only to the Indian business commuruty, but also be a useful 
guide to the student of industrial and consumer marketing. 
Let us hope that it will create a general awareness among 
Indian planners and others about the existence of the market* 
ing problem in Indian manufacturing industries. It is sufficient 
if the wind finally blows in the right direction. 

In the context of the changing pattern of the Indi.in eco- 
nomy, industrial and consumer marketing can no longer be 
neglected. It has now become a practical necessity to plough 
this land wiiich lies almost virgin. Indian manufacturers and 
export houses and all those engaged in Indian trade and 
commerce would have to employ modern tools of marketing 
to cultivate this land, so that India may develop into a major 
manufacturing pouer, thereby attaining full stature within 
tlic larger framework of a rvorld comity of nations. 

It is well-nigh impossible for the author to mention llie names 
of all the induiduals who helped him in procuring the data 
wiiich lay scattered all os'cr the countty% But his most sincere 
thanks are due to Dr. M. C, Mathur, M.A., m.sc., pii.d., 
Principal, Barahseni College, Aligarh, wiio guided him at all 
stages and inspired him to complete this work. He must also 
convey his warm thanks to his publishers, Messn. Orient 
Longmans Ltd., for the care and attention they have bestowed 
on the preparation of the w'ork for tlic press. The author must 
also state that he alone is responsible for the views expressed 
in this book, and he may be permitted to add that the Govern- 
ment of India are in no wxiy concerned with them. Finally, 
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he would like to express his debt of gratitude to the Union 
Minister for International Trade (now Minister of Commerce), 
Shri Manubhai Shah, who, in the midst of his multifarious 
activities, found time to write an illuminating Foreword. This 
has greatly encouraged the author to bring out the thesis, 
with substantial additions and alterations, in book form, so 
as to make available the results of his study to a much wider 
readership for the benefit of all concerned. 

650, Double Storey, T. N. Rastogi 

New Rajendra Nagar, 

New Delhi, 

15th December, 1964. 
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MARKETING THEORY 



CHAPTER ONE 

BASIC CONCEPTS IN MARKETING 

Marketing Defined and Analysed 

Let us consider, in the first instance, what is ‘market’. The 
^vorcL‘ market ’ is derived from the Latin mercatus, from the 
vferb mercan -whiGli means ' tofradF’'.~"Tassinfflrom the Roman 
the Teutonic connotation, it came to signify ‘ a puBlic 
place in which goods and sendees are bought and sold 
Theretor^ tlie iroun markedng ' means ‘ the act or technique 
o T buy in g; and s elling of goods an d service^ ’, whlcK naturally 
i mphes the transference'LiK^ods from the producer to the 
c onsumer. ' Marketing is, thusT simply a means oTh ehieving. a 
certain end, namely, tlie transference of goods and se rvice s 
from one person, channel." or institution to anotlrer in the 
lab ^nrinths of modem commerce . Marketing is the necessary 
complement of manufacture, comprising all the business activi- 
ties._needed to secure that all the output of our factories, farms, 
forests, and mines is' finally placed in the hands of those who 
would ultimately consume this output. Marketing must logi- 
cally encompass all sales and related activities which enter 
in this act or technique of transference. Prof. Edward A. 
Duddy and Dr. David A. Revzan have defined ‘ marketing ’ 
ijijhesejLVLOj:fis_: ‘ Marketing is t he eco nomic process by mea ns 
of 'svhich goods and services a re exchanged and their values 
determi ned in terms of money prices, 'i'he term “ process ” 
imphes activity — co-ordinated groups of activities, in fact — 
having a definite purpose, the purpose being to move goods 
from points of production to points of ultimate use, not simply 
in a physical sense but in such a way as to facilitate the maxi- 
mum satisfaction of consumers’ wants.’* Stated in another 
way, ‘ marketing is the process of getting goods and sendees 
out of the hands of the producer into the hands of the con- 
sumer. ’ In this process, the money-value of these goods and 
sendees is fixed. Thus, the transfer and sale of goods from 
producer to consumer constitutes the field in which marketing 
problems lie. The study of marketing therefore covers the 

1 Edward A. Duddy and David A. Revzan, Marketing, p. 4. 
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entire field of activities included in moving goods and services 
from producer to consumer. The study of marketing encom- 
passes the whole business world, beginning at the factor)’ door 
and ending at the retail counter when the money -value of 
these goods and ser^’ices is ^ven in exchange for their trans- 
ference with the ultimate object of consumption. ^Buvine. 
selling, financing, risking, transportation, storage , standardiz a- 
Uon, and marKct mfuriiuitioit arc'dic acus mcsln mact^ ctmg 
wmcir~arc VccTihTcaiix known as 'lunctvohsV 'Ihcrc can be 
malu iiiurr fujiLllOiis but most of them can be called incidentil 
operations, and so the above-mentioned eight major functions 
'■•most co% cr the entire process of getting goods and sers'jces 
out of the hands ofihe producer into the hands of the consumef.* 
Prof. P. T. Cherington classifies these functions into (1) 
merchandise functions ; (2) auxiliar)’ functions ; and (3) sal« 
functions. He groups under ‘ merchandise functions ’ trans- 
ponatjon and storage. Under auxiliarj- functions, he has 
grouped ‘ financing ’ and ‘ risking And he has classified the 
remaining functions under * sales 
T he elements of marketing , according to Cherington, arc^t^ 
rctognijahlc groups ot aciivuics, one or w hicli^ elementa ry 
and IS identical wuh the central lasl. of merchandise transfer 
under modem conditions, and the other is supplemeniar)’ in 
ch.iractcr, and pmbraccs separate types of functions as the 
direct result of production and consumption.* Anyway, a con- 
siderable body of doctrine and practices relating to buying,’ 
selling, financing, nskmg, transportation, storage, standardiza- 
tion, and market mformaiion has grown up in response to spe- 
cialized requirements of consumers all o\cr the world. This 
has come to be regarded as marketing. 

Marketing can be further dgiiifiedjis (i) agricultural maek et- 
ing, which deals with the nTarkcting of agricuiturai produce ; 
(ii] i ndusinal marketing , which deals with the marketing of 

• a'vJ wiling <omii(utr the two immary functioni of inarteimR. 

The remsi'jnjj funrfo'a »rc. m » »mw, Csrilitative. "} ransfiortaiioii 
and »tori~e ha>n lo tio with ithNiiczl facior , they add place and tune 
utilitv bta.ndarditaiion tmolvn the eiiabUihmcnt of certain entrra 
to which the good! mu«f cwiRmto Financtn^ and riiltng play an 
itrjjortani -o!- m th- wieine of marLeting FinalN, tnarlet infcirmaiion 
WTve* 3» a ^ide for determining what the trade wants, what the trade 
will pa), and what will be the cotti of teciirint; and disinbtjtinfr the 
eondt. J BrooVs HecVen and Robert B. Miner. DiitnisUin C»sls. 
ifcond Ldition, N-w VorV. 19^. pp.!^ 

3 P. T. Oierin^on, Tile fUt-rxr's •f '/aiiUft'ijf, pp. It-IT. 
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■tliose products not used for final consumption some of which 
are processed further before they can be finally consumed by 
the consumer ; and (iii) consumer marketi ng which deals with 
the marketing of such goods as are used for final consump- 
tion. Prof. Robert Ferber says : ‘ If the product is employe d 
by other firms in their own manu facturing processes, e.e. ra w 
ihatenals, automobile parts, including machinery, the sale and 
distributi on of the product is Kno wn as industrial marketini^ 

the product is dest ined for consumer use, we have consum er 
marketing.’' * 

Obvious as the differences may seem to us in this classification 
of marketingj they are not always clear-cut, and the borderline 
is sometimes blurred, because the same product may involve 
more than one marketing division. For example, shellac is 
used in the manufacture of numerous products and is also used 
for final consumption in medicines, etc. Again, flour is used 
by the consumer for final consumption, is used for binding, 
as also for many other manufacturing processes. It may, there- 
fore, be said that though marketing is an indivisible subject, 
yet there are three classifications of it. But fundamental 
principles of marketing remain unaltered, the distinctions 
being made to bring home the special characteristics of these 
branches of the same subject. 

Marketing as an Art and as a Science 

If art is the practical application of a set of rules orprinciples 
to practise, science is a system of facts and principles concerning 
any subject. It is through overlooking this simple difference 
that confusion often arises. 

Marketing is an art in the sense that a considerable bod)- of 
rules or principles on buying, selling, financing, risking, trans- 
portation, storage, standardization, and market information 
have been put into practice in order to make the economic life 
of man a success. But the question is, how have these rules or 
principles been evolved ? If we examine them closely, -we 
shall see that they have been evolved by a process of obseir^ation 
of particular cases. Uniformities in these rules or principles 
have been studied and generalizations have been arrived at. 
It may therefore be accepted that marketing is a science. 

Physics is as much a science as psycholog)^ But whilst physics 

^ Robert Ferber, Statistical Technique in Market Research, 1949, p. 3. 
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studies certain uniformities regarding the external universe, 
psychology observes similar uniformities in the working of the 
human mind. Both follow the inductive, as opposed to the 
deductive, method in collecting the data peculiar to them. 
So does marketing. On the basis of the observations of parti- 
cular cases, marketing has arrived at the rules or principles of 
buying, selling, sorting, financing, storage, transport, and the 
like. But since it studies human nature which cannot be 
accurately measured, its rules or principles cannot be as 
accurate as those of physics. Yet it is art also, because the 
application of these rules or principles is done methodically in 
the actual conduct of transference of goods and services from 
producer to consumer. 

Marketingisascomplexaphenomenon as human nature itself, 
for it covers the entire group of services involved in the distri- 
bution of goods from producer to consumer, and since the con- 
sumer is the most important market factor, it is he who deter- 
mines to a great extent the principles of marketing. This 
implies that the rules of both — art as well as science — are to 
be applied to marketing in order to obtain the best results. 

ManufaciUTt versus Marketing 

Industrial production brings simultaneously to the mind the 
various problems connected with manufacture as also with 
marketing. These two functions are dependent on, and inex- 
tricably intertwined with, each other. Wherever there is manu- 
facture, there is marketing. If there are no facilities for 
marketing a product, its manufacture ^rill stop. ‘ Consump- 
tion ’, said Adam Smith, ‘ is the sole end and purpose of all 
production.’* Under a free enterprise economic system, both 
manufacture and marketing are geared to the profit moti%'e. 
Manufacture is the means ivith which profits are earned ; 
marketing is the means through which profits are obtained. 
The manufacturer seeks to supply the largest number of goods 
which are most useful to the consumer at the lowest price 
possible, marketing attempts to dispose of the goods most 
advantageously. In this process, the producer, as Marshall 
lays doivn in his Industry and Trade^ not only bears the manu- 
facturing costs, but also a large share of the costs incurred on 

5 Adam Smith, IVtahh 0 / ^aUms (Cannan's Edition), Vol. li, p. 159. 
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account of the marketing of his goods.® No manufacturer can 
altogether escape from the problems of marketing. He has 
become separated from the consumer of his goods by space and 
time, and therefore marketing has become quite complicated. 

The economic purpose of manufacture is to increase the form- 
utihty of goods, and that of marketing is to give to goods greater 
utilities of time, place, and possession. Mark eting includes all 
the actmties involved in the creation of place, time, and posses- 
sion 'Titiiilies. Place utility is created when goods or services 
are avaUable at the place they are demanded. Again, time 
utility is created \vhen they are made available at the time they 
are needed. And finally, possession utihty is created when 
they are transferred to those who need them. In this way, 
.marketing makes goods and services more valuable by getting 
I thenrA^here'i:hey are wanted, when they are wanted, and 
j transferred to those by \vhom they are wanted. 

The- -widespread and ramifying forces of marketing, in 
bringing individuals, groups, and nations into commercial 
relationships, present to the student of the subject some of the 
most complex phases of tlie fife of man. Marketing constitutes 
an important branch of commerce, which, until recent years, 
did not engage the attention it deserved. But if distribution 
is to keep pace ■with manufacture, the same analjmcal, 
scientific process of study should be applied to marketing as is 
apphed to manufacture. ‘ Marketing calls for a new technique 
no less revolutionar}^ than that created by our fathers and our 
grandfathers in the realm of production — a technique which 
has enabled us to achieve incredible results by mass production’^ 
A prerequisite of any manufacture is the possibility of 
selling the product. Marketing Avill become vastly more 
important in future. As the manufacture becomes more and ') 
more specialized, marketing will tend to occupy a more and 
more prominent position in ouf economy. 

•From- -the foregoing analytis, “it is clear t hat strictly 
speaking, marketing is one part of ^production, manufacture 
is anotherTTbfh'being'equally^important in productiom Yet“ 
the study of the technique“drmanufabtufe has far outstripped 

6 Alfiwi ^larshall. Industry and Trade, p. 274. 

I See the OEEC Report on ‘ Marketing by Manufacturers’, published by the 
European Producth-ity Agency of the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation, Paris, 1957. 
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that of the technique of marketing, not only in our country 
but all over the world. Lack of repetitiveness in marketing as 
against manufacture makes it infinitely more complex. Human 
beings as consumers of goods and commodities cannot be 
mechanized. It is not possible to stabilize and standardize 
various factors in marketing. Neither, therefore, has the 
economist cared to study marketing as a field of economic 
activity, nor has the businessman employed the modern tools 
of marketing to any significant extent. Orthodox economic 
theory avoids the problem by so defining production as to 
avoid the necessity for discussing maiketiiig as a separate func- 
tion appropriate to specialization, and by assuming complete 
vertical integration of bnsincss operations. The manufacturer 
felt that he had more important functions to perform, and his 
goods would sell on their own. Dr. Lyndon O. Brown in his 
Markthngand Distribution has rightly remarked: Must 
as the economist has generally glossed over the subject of the 
economics of consumption, the businessman has permitted 
himself to become embroiled in immediate problems of pro* 
duction, finance and the details of operation. This has, 
thus, resulted in the continued neglect of half of our economy. 

Today, the producer and the consumer arc widely separated 
by land and sea, as well as in time anti knowledge. More 
often than not, demand does not precede supply, but usually 
follows it. The product is manufactured not in response to a 
known demand, but in anticipation ofa future demand. These 
developments have made marketing a highly technical and 
complex problem which now demands attention commensurate 
with the requirements of modern factory production. There 
has lately been a growing appreciation of the importance of 
marketing in the overall scheme of production. India has not 
remained unaffected by this trend, because it is no longer 
possible for her to ignore the problem of marketing. The 
time has now arrived when she must face the problem in her 
planned economy. An organized effort should be made in 
this direction, so that both the private and public sectors could 
register uninterrupted progress. 

Organized industries in India have now begun paying more 
thorough attention to marketing than had ever been done 


S Lyndon O. TiTo\\u, Msrktting DulrAtnian Itmarch, Now York, I9t9. 
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before. These industries have realized that manufacture and 
marketing are inseparable partners in production, and one 
cannot operate without the help of the other. Our indus- 
trialists have realized quite vividly that what is gained on the 
swings will be more than lost on the roundabouts, if the 
marketing of the more economically produced goods is not 
effected at reduced costs. Judg ed by Ame rican and European 
standards, the problem of markSmg in India still lacks the 
scientific approach and the psychdlb^cal touch, though it is 
getting into its stride these days not only in factory industries' 
but also in cottage industries. 

To those acquainted with marketing, it is clear that whereas 
manufactured goods of average quality can find markets quite 
easily provided tlieir marketing has been carefully planned, 
manufactured goods even of the best quality cannot find ready 
markets if the problem of their marketing has been neglected. 
Similarly, agricultural produce cannot be disposed of promptly 
without an effective and organized system of marketing. Dr. 
S. A. Husain aptly remarks : ‘ Wit hout a develop'e d~ 

marketing~system the farmer labours und^_d^nct__disady.an-,. 
tages, inashiuch' as 'Kis "sales are so many isolated .acts without 
any plan.’®' It is unquestionable that marketing is a driving 
force^nd given satisfactory quality and reasonable prices it is 
possible to market manufactured goods and agricultural 
produce expeditiously, giving impetus to more and more 
production and greatly promoting trade and commerce between 
nations. Marketing is the very heart-beat of production. The 
real importance of sci'entific“inafk'etifrg~lies"in increasing pro- 
duction, sales amd profits. T here is no Aladd in’s lamp that we 
can rub^o aiTive''at the best method of marketing. This is 
both an art and a science, and consumers carrbe served moi'e 
efficiently by the application of certahi proved principles of 
marketing. These principles can help keep agriculture and 
industries in a vigorous and growing condition. 

Holland and Denmark arc the typical agricultural countries 
in Europe wKicETKave developed agricultural~maTketing on 
scientific lines. . Great Britaiityand Germany are~mdustrial 
countrieTTn "Europe, typical of those that have revolutionized 
our ideas of industrial and consumer marketing. Japan has 

9 S. A. Husain, Agricultural Marketing in jYorthem India, 1937, p. 31. 
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done the same in Asia. Irt fact, it is said of Japan thauhe has 
introduced, in the field of marketing, a great many inno\'3tions 
\Nhich have ama 2 ed'lhT:"\^orld.'~ About Gcrmanyjt is said th.al 
she has descloped the closest relationship between the manu- 
facturing and the trading classes. Again, .America is the 
country' sshich has surpassed all the countries of the uorld in 
the matter of organiz^ marketing on a mass scale, both for 
manufactured goods and 'agricultural produce. The nds'an- 
tages that Amenta cnjo>‘S in the form of a higher standard of 
Imng are largely due to her marketing methods and practices. 
India is starting almost from scratch, particularly in industrial 
and consumer marketing. She must create the necessary 
chmate for the development of modent techniques in marketing. 
We, in India, should take a leaf out of marketing practices in 
otiicr countries, particularly Germany, Ungland, Japan, and 
Amcnca. This change in attitude will, by and by, lead to the 
establislimcni of new standards, new ideas, and new theories 
in the field of marketing. 

( lasses of Mer.ufaclures 

'fhe problems connected with the marketing of manufactur- 
ed gootis are different for differing purposes, and arc peculiar 
to the purpose for which such goixls are used and the ty^ie of 
m.irkctmg for ssliicli they arc produced. Broadly speaking, 
ilierc arc tiirec classes of manufactured goods : .«cmi;manii- 
factored goods, equipment goods, and fimshed goods or end- 
products Semi-manufactured goods or intermediate products 
need further processing before they can be used for final con- 
sumption. tquipmem goods are generally materials which .arc 
used m factories, mercantile firms, banking institutions .and 
other public utility concerns. Finished goods or end-products 
are those which arc ready for final markets either by industries 
or institutions, or fur personal consumption by individuals. 

Semi-manufactured gootls arc production materials whose 
marketing bears close resemblance to that of agricultural 
produce. Here the marketing machinery is relatively simple. 

I>]iiipment goods include machinery, oils, paper, ofiicc 
equipment and similar goods. Some of these products have 
the characteristics of .semi-manufactures whilst Dihcrs have 
those of industrial or consumer manufactured goods. In this 
category of gootls, the markciing machinery is not very com- 
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plicated. The se rvice e lement is predominant here. This is 
the most distinguishing feature in the marketing of equipment 
goods. 

Finished goods or end-products present the most difficult 
marketing methods, since consumers of these articles are indi- 
viduals who buy them in small quantities but who exercise 
great discrimination in their purchases. In these goods the 
service element is not very pronounced, though it is important. 

There is, however, another way of classifying manufactures. 
From the standpoint of consumers’ buying habits, they can be 
divided into three classes : convenience goods, shopping goods, 
and speciality goods. Here convenience goods are those which 
are customarily purchased at easily accessible points. The con- 
sumer is familiar with these goods ; and as soon as he recognizes 
the want, the demand immediately becomes clearly defined 
in his mind. These goods are readily available either near 
residential districts or near commercial or industrial centres 
•or at a point that can be easily visited on the road to and from 
•one’s place of employment or work. No effort is needed to 
purchase them, since prices of the goods are the same every- 
where. Such goods are bought at regular intervals to satisfy 
an immediate want. Again, shopping goods are those which 
are bought by the consumer after comparing prices, quahty 
and style. The exact nature of goods to be bought is not 
clearly defined in the mind of the consumer, but he makes up 
his mind immediately after seeing a few varieties of goods 
bearing the names of different brands. Generally, they are 
more expensive than convenience goods. Their purchase can 
be deferred for some time after the want has been felt, since 
the immediate satisfaction of the want is not necessary. These 
goods are usually stocked in centrally located shops. Finally, 
speciality goods are those which have some special attraction 
to the consumer. They are highly particularized products, 
and are available only at a few selected shops. In purchasing 
speciality goods, the consumer determines their nature in 
advance. Here also, the purchase of the goods can be post- 
poned for a time after the want has been felt by the consumer, 
since their prices are quite excessive. These goods need special 
purchasing efforts. 
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Dijftience Maxhun* of Maxafaclured Goods and of AsricuU 

fuTcl Produce 

rundnmcntalK, the principles governing the marketing of 
manufactured goods and the marketing of agricultural produce 
arc the same, or nearly the same. T-acntially, (he same 
functions are performed and srith more or less the same relative 
frequenn-. Tlie same principles of buying, selling, financing, 
risking, transportation, storage, grading, standardization, and 
market information arc \side!y applied both for the manu- 
factured goods and for the agricultural produce. The differ- 
enre that exists is onK one of degree and emphasis. Hut the 
amis of the marketing sxstems of the («o types of goods may be 
said to differ extensivrlv in the sense that whereas the producer 
of manufactured goods under the capit.vHst economy wants to 
get ricli through tlic multiple process, the producer of agricul- 
tural commodities simply tends to seek security through the 
suhsistence process. 

The agruuliiinst, unlike the manufaciurrr, does not con- 
centrate on the commercial side of his produce, The manu- 
larturcr whose production is normally a continuous affair, 
IS constantls engaged in working out cost economics, since 
expenses of a rocumng nature of such a vast organization have 
to be home bv him whether it is opcraiing or not. It is there- 
fore in the interest of the manufacturer himself that he should 
keep Ins productise apparatus always at work at a level of 
capacitc wliith c.in he maintained all the year round. The 
manufacturer knows that in the manufacturing inclustrc- the 
multiplier rffcct operates. It is therefore only natural that he 
sliould display a highlv specialized knowledge and technique 
of manufacture and marketing, while the agriculturist remains 
only a producer of agricultural and commercial crops, pure 
and simple. Tliis cn.ihlcs the manufacturer to exercise a far 
greater control over the market and the marketing channels 
than the agriruUurisL JsDxoanuIjcUirrr, svhcihcxDrindusjrial 
or of consumer goods, wants to yield an unfettered control 
over the sale of his products to the middlemen agencies or 
intermediaries. .A wise manufacturer does not like keeping 
all his eggs in one b-askei, Tliis is not so In the case of agri- 
cultural produce. The middlemen like arkaliras, hania, beopart 
and dalals have entrenched themselves firmly in the marketing 
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of agricultural produce. These middlemen have earned 
notoriety for many malpractices including the use of incorrect 
weights. They also indulge in false accounting. 

Another cogent difference between the marketing of manu- 
factured goods and agricultural produce arises from the fact 
that agricultural produce is collected in small quantities which 
ultimately swells the mighty streams of marketing, whereas 
manufactured goods are mostly produced on a large scale, 
and then are broken up into smaller lots at each successive 
stage in marketing. 

Yet another feature which distinguishes the two types of 
goods from each other is with regard to cont roL over„,tlieir 
means. Control, both qualitative and quantitadve, is easier 
in the'case of manufactured goods because production of manu- 
factured goods is done on certain calculations, and the schedule 
of production is strictly followed all along the line. This is 
not possible in the case of agricultural produce. Factors like 
soil erosion and rainfall over which the agriculturist has no 
control make it impossible for him strictly to follow a pre- 
determined programme of production^ 

The basis upon which the marketing of manufactured goods, 
both industrial and consumer, is conducted differs greatly from 
that of agricultural produce. Individual attention is paid in 
the marketing of manufactured goods. Manufacturers have 
carefully to create an active sales group, study the needs of the 
market, arrange effective publicity and advertising and secure 
the best methods of distribution. Studies of consumer beha- 
viour, market areas, patterns of income, and trends in costs 
have to be undertaken. Manufacturers identify themselves 
completely with their products. The agriculturist whose 
produce is seasonal in character cannot have this complete iden- 
tification with his produce. In the case of agricultural 
produce, therefore, it is the middlemen who play a predomi- 
nant role in the entire process of marketing. These middlemen 
have not only to perform a greater amount of assembling, but 
also to incur heavy expenses on grading the bulky and easily 
perishable products. It is hardly surprising therefore that 
marketing of agricultural produce is more expensive tlian that 
of manufactured goods.'® Thus we see that though basic 

•0. K. R. Kvilkami, AgriculttiAl Marketing in India, Bombay, 1951, pp.l 28-9. 
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principles remain the same, difierences, largely of degree, 
methods, and emphasis arise in the marketing of manufactured 
goods and agricultural produce. 

Inlermedtaries 

The institution of middlemen goes far back in history. Even 
Plato in his ideal Republic recognized that there svould always 
be people in the market who, seeing the needs and require* 
ments of the producer, \vouId undertake the task of sale and 
merchandising. 

The system of intermediaries creates its osvn problems, but 
the problems faced by manufactured goods are different from 
'i ; faced by agricultural produce. The agriculturist is a 
ictim of the machinations and subterfuges of the middlemen 
and their satellites, who play a more important role in the 
marketing of agncultural produce than do their counterparts 
engaged in the marketing operations of manufactured goods. 
The importance of middlemen in the marketing of agricultural 
produce has been greatly reduced in Canada, Italy, Denmark 
and England under the co-operative marketing system. Un- 
fortunately, the Indian agriculturist has not yet developed the 
co-operative marketing system to any appreciable extent, and so 
he IS a victim of the interplay of demand and supply to a far 
greater extent than his confrere in Canada, Italy, Denmark 
or England. In the absence of any co-operative system he is 
also confronted with problems of finance. He requires imme- 
diate payments against deliveries and sometimes even against 
standing crops. Under such circumstances, the middlemen 
take full advantage of his weak position and play a great and 
arbitrary' role in the fixation of prices for, and the marketing 
of, the produce. It was only quite recently that the Planning 
Commission laid great emphasis on the co-operative marketing 
system, sa that middlemen should not exploit the situation to 
the great disadvantage of the agriculturist. The Commission 
has also asked the Government to render all possible help in 
the promotion of the co-operative marketing system- 

On the other hand, the markeGng~ of manufactured goods 
is in no way at the mercy of middlemen, for the manufacturer 
keeps the middlemen under his control by equipping himself 
with the complete marketing information, by streamlining 
marketing channels, and by often resorting to direct marketing 
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for a part of his manufactured goods. Manufacturers as a 
class foUo\c this approach and raise questions with respect to 
their products and product lines through the simple device of 
turning the spotlight on themselves. Nothing like this has 
happened in the case of agricultural produce. 

Marketing and the Standard of Living 

Marketing aims at the disposal of greater and greater quan- 
tities of goods, and thus it augments both production and con- 
sumption. WTien goods are marketed efficiently, their prices 
are reduced. This naturally raises the standard of tiffing. 
Marketing is thus a means of improving the standard of living^_ 
Aggressive marketing methods are developed by manufac- 
tiuers of several varieties of goods. A radio manufacturer 
competes with a .gramophone manufacturer. The consumer 
is lured with novel methods of seUing (such as instalment 
selling), which enable him to purchase high-priced goods 
more conveniently through deferred payments on a spread- 
over basis. He tends to become discriminative in the choice 
of goods. He uses his discretionary piuchasing power accord- 
ing to his best judgement. He bu'^'s only that product which 
gives him more satisfaction without making heavy demands 
on his purse immediately at the time when the product comes 
into his possession. In this way, discretionary purchases aid 
substantially in the effective improvement of the standard of 
living as well as in the production of chea.per and better goods. 

Marketing also helps in the quick disposal of commodities. 
The basic reason why America’s standard of living has kept 
on rising is that the Americans have been ceaselessly devising 
new wav-s of manufacturing goods which cost less than was 
possible imder the old wa>’s. The Americans also employ the 
modem technique of marketing for their effective and prompt 
disposal. Mr. Richard H. DeMott has tmly remarked : 

‘ There is no doubt that our ability to jgroduce has been a great 
somce'^dlirstrength, but let us not forget that it has been the 
successffil selling of these things produced that' has made it 
possible for us to become the greatest producing nation in the 
world. If the sales forces throughout all our industries had not 
kep? goods flowing to market and had not concurrently created 
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new demands, there would be a serious insuITiciency of produc- 
tive capacity to sustain our present economy.’*' 

TJie Ilumnn EUment in Marketing 
The human element counts greatly in a!! economic reactions, 
and exerts a decisive influence upon the price of manufactured 
goods. The tastes, prejudices, and habits of the buyers, and 
their knowledge of the market, arc pitted against the merchan- 
dising abilities of the sellers, as also the marketing strategy 
adopted by tliem. Hoth these factors wield a very real influ- 
ence upon prices. Another thing that counts is that human 
psychology varies from market to market and its study can no 
longer be neglected. A general tendency in consumer psycho* 
iogy which appears almost universal is that manufactured 
goods of higher value rather than those of, higher volume get 
preference in mtemationaJ commerce. 
lielatmihip helwtsn Home and Foreign Markets 
Forcigit markets should not be regarded as just somewhere 
to sell goods which arc surplus to the requirements of the 
home market. As much attention should be paid to the 
preference of peoples overseas as is paid to those at home. 
In fact, more attention should be given to foreign markets. A 
maior factor that tends to restrict marketing between countries 
is the Ignorance about the availability of goods. It is, there- 
fore, incumbent to conduct detailed market surveys in foreign 
markets, and popularize the national products in foreign 
maikcts to the utmost extent possible. 

It is an important principle of economics that in order to be 
able to import essential commodities, a country has to e.xport 
goods and services which arc in demand in foreign countries. 
Therefore, there is a determinative relationship between home 
and foreign markets. 

This is particularly important of India in view of the acute 
shortage of foreign exchange necessitating a more comprehen- 
sive base for c.xport promotion. 

It is true that the home market is the sheet-anchor for manu- 
factured goods produced domestically. Nevertheless, foreign 
markets should not be neglected. No major industry of a 
country can rely exclusively on the home market. If we take 
I > See Ojiinsifij Paltems «ri Dtttntutim, p 3 {AladtUn ' Series, No. S3, American 
Management Association, New \ork). 
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the case of India, we shall see that she has a vast and expanding 
Jhome market, so that it is possible for her to effect substantial 
•economies in manufacturing costs of her products. If, however, 
she can sell part of her production in foreign markets, she 
•can effect still greater economies to manufacturing costs and 
earn more foreign exchange in order to sustain her expanding 
economy. These foreign markets can therefore be regarded 
■ as ‘ marginal and corrective ’ forces. 

An economy like ours which is trying to lift itself from 
low levels of consumption and at the same time is 
trying to build an egalitariem society in which the increased 
incomes are likely to be generated over a wide sector, is 
apt to absorb a fairly large part of the increased production 
in the home market, but notwithstanding this phenomenon, all 
efforts should be made to develop foreign markets.'" Foreign 
markets cannot, however, be developed Avithout intelligent 
effort and imaginative planning ; for securing foreign markets 
greater efforts are required than for securing the home market. 
-Some,, .manufacturers and exporters tend to ^regard foreign 
markets as the dumping .g rou nd for products unacceptable' to’ 
■the home market. This is a mistaken attitude, and the sooner 
they rectify this mistake, the better it ivill be for the countiy 
as a wholeT^ 

Generally speaking, manufacturers should have before them 
a good map of the territorj^ which they intend to enter, and 
they should make themselves thorouglily acquainted wdth its 
geographical position, i.e. the area, climate, composition of 
the race, transport, and port facilities. They should study 
carefully the economic conditions of the territory, and the 
attitude of the Government towards imports. They should also 
caltulate the amount of competition they are likely to meet 
from competitors marketing similar manufactured goods. 
They may even visit the territory and make an on-the-spot 
study. Then they can win foreign markets permanently. 

To sum up, home and foreign markets should be develo,ped 
simultaneously, keeping in ^'ie^v the requirements of the home 
market side by side with those of foreign markets. 

12 See Export Promotion, A Study, Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce & Industry, New Delhi, 1956. 
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Exports and Imports 

There is no gainsaying the fact that exports are just as 
important as imports. Exports and imports are the instru- 
ments of Government for establishing international relations. 
In modem limes, exports and imports go together. They are 
essential features of the international division of labour. In 
a free-marlcet economy, exports and imports originate spon- 
taneously and simultaneously, both being essential in the 
ONcrall marketing structure of a nation. Even Mahatma 
Gandhi considered it a two-way traffic and found it essential 
to has’e both exports and imports. These are his memorable 
\s ords : ‘ To reject foreign manufactures merely because 
the) are foreign, and to go on wasting national time and money 
in the promotion in one’s country of manufactures for which 
jt is not best suited would be criminal folly and a negation of 
the Sivadtshi spirit.’” 

Exports should not be permitted at the cost of starving the 
home consumer, nor imports allowed at the risk of strangu- 
lating the home industries. Subject to these tu'o essential 
conditions, all efforts must be made to improve exports and 
imports between different nations of the world in order to 
have an integrated and closely-knit world market in the com- 
petitive economy of the age in which wc live. 


13 Quoted from Majer Induitnet ef Annual Volume 2, 1932, p. 2C9, 
M. P. Gandhi 



CHAPTER TWO 

COMPARATIVE MARKETING PRACTICES 

Divergent Practices 

Marketing practices differ widely from country to country. 
Both in Great Britain and in Japan the small size of the 
countT)’^ and the great density of population render marketing 
practices relatively simple and inexpensive. In America and 
Canada, the vastness of the area adds to marketing costs and 
makes marketing practices more complex, but the problem of 
marketing in a country as great and as heterogeneously popu- 
lated as India is a stupendous one. In her case, we must take 
into account two more factors, both negative in character, 
viz. the all-too inadequate transport facilities, and the appalling 
illiteracy of the masses. 

The study of marketing practices is tlie study of a part of 
apphed economics which is at once as dynamic and as complex 
as human nature itself. Marketing practices are ever changing. 
What holds good today may not hold good tomorrow. The 
object of marketing will be observed to be something more 
than the mere securing of profits. It aims at the successful 
distribution of the products, agricultural or manufactured, and 
raises the standard of living by increasing the flow of goods 
and services to consumers. The flow of goods and services 
increases if the marketing efficiency is at a high level, and 
marketing efficiency reaches the maximum if the time-interval 
bet^veen the manufacture and marketing of goods is the 
minimum. This time-interval between the manufacture of a 
product and its ultimate disposal is the most sensitive index 
of the correct marketing practices evolved by a nation. 

The Inter-Dependence of Marketing Practices ' 

These divergent marketing practices are inter-dependent. 
Modern methods of factory production have brought into 
existence a world market and consequently no country can 
singly solve the marketing problems of goods domestically 
produced mthout securing foreign markets for a part of such 
goods. There are, however, many limits placed bet-wixt and 
between, as for example, Indian tariff policy may effect the 
marketing strength of British manufactured goods in the Indian 
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marlvcl. In ihc past, lIntUh manufactured good? cemUf secure 
die Indian inarl^ct by Nnrtuc of its political rxplottauon. The 
Indian econom) f'carctl, ns it »vere, to supplement iljc 
rcfpiircmrnB of Great Britain. Bui todas this h.is beVotne a 
ihint; of the past, and she has therefore to cliantjc her marketing 
pr.u tires to suit the present limes. Again, a tariff rtrsTann 
tin die hiwrr side in .irncfTcn may rnahJe /brcfgn^made goods 
to enter that eounirs- more freely. \Yc liavr reachrd so high 
a degree ol inieniaijcm.il inter-dcpendrnrc in the field of 
niarkriing that the marketing of a part of the production of a 
nation in forngn (ountrics is of benefit to itself as svcll as to 
<*fliet nattfins. 

I'nlorninatrlv. trrt.ain aggressive natiotis Irs to secure an 
e.iss arress in foreign markets through political means. 
Imprnatisin i' ilte direct outcome of this tendency’. This 
ti ndriics led to tuo S\orld ss'an in the first li.ilfof the twentieth 
<rntur>, fought bv nations of the s»orld mainlv in their aggm- 
sis<- search for raw materials from foreign countries, and 
for markets for tlirir manufactures! proslucis in international 
markets through political desiees. 

Russia, anti also China .after the sictors of Communist 
fiirtes rcprcseni .1 neu ssas of life, .and their m.arketing rela- 
tionships are basrtl on an eniirel) different footing. Tlieir 
marketing pattern also is totalK dilTcrenl lioth in aims and 
mcilmds fitim th.at ci( the Free ^\*orlt^, because they only enter 
into m.irkcting relaiioiiships with the Free ^VorM on the 
b.isis of bilaiend agreements so as to exchange goods and 
scrNaccs on the basis of reoprwity, though now there is a swing 
in favour of the triangular and multilateral trading ss-stem. 

In our present disru'sion. s»e sh.all l.ike Into account neither 
the aggressive intcnijons of some nations of the world, nor the 
Russian and Chinese patterns of marketing, nor esen their 
effects on international marketing, as these can only be ireftted 
in a separate s-olumr. Here we shall confine our attention to 
the subject-matter proper in its purest form. Our task 5s 
iljercforc specific and clcar-cul. Intcr-dcpcndencc amongst 
nations will continue so long as the world remains politically 
dmded into several states, because the phj-sical structure of 
the c.irth is such that differmt segments of the earth have 
difTcrent resources. 
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'Maikeiihg Patterns 

The marketing patterns of the more important nations of 
the world would afford an interesting and significant study. 
Each liation has developed the pattern of marketing suited 
to; its peculiar requirements. Here we shall see that each 
nation takes the home market to be its first charge, regarding 
foreign markets only as the outlet for its surplus output. This 
shows tliat export markets are generally considered as marginal 
and corrective forces for sustaining the home industry on an 
enduring basis. At the same time, exports and imports help 
the nations in respect of each other’s deficiencies and excesses 
by inter-adjustments. The instrument for the inter-adjust- 
ments, of. the output of each nation is marketing. Marketing 
is thi^ an exploratory study. 

America easily stands out as the most developed country with 
jegard to the marketing of her manufactured goods. Market- 
ing has not to take care of itself, but is taken care of by 
American manufacturers. Marketing is planned long before 
tile commencement of production, and the planning con- 
tinues until the final disposal of the goods. In India, on the 
■contraiy, industrial and consumer marketing has not yet out- 
grmvh the elementary stage. The general tendency displayed 
by Indian industry is to pi'oduce something first, and then 
■wait for the marketing of its production. England’s marketing 
S)^tem lies midway. At one time a pioneer in the field of 
marketing, she is today lagging far behind America. Even 
Germany in Europe and Japan in Asia had stolen a march 
over the U.K. in marketing practices till they were defeated 
in the last war. Now India is gradually coming into her 
•own ; she cannot be expected all at once to bridge the yawn- 
ing gap between the industrialized countries of the West and 
herself with regard to marketing. She must however do so 
as quickly as possible, as she needs a great expansion of her 
manufacturing industries as a necessary condition for improving 
her standard of living, and as a means for providing employ- 
ment for her teeming millions. 

A brief, if succinct, recapitulation is now necessary of the 
outstanding, features of the marketing pattern both of the 
manufacturing industry of the highly industrialized nations 
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which have for so long dominated the international markets, 
and also of India. 

England 

It is appropriate that this discussion should begin with 
England, for modem industrialism, characterized by large- 
scale production of manufactured goods in factories operated 
by power-driven machinery and by the widespread use of 
mechanical transport, looks upon England as its birthplace. 
A peculiarly fortunate cancatenation of circumstances led to 
the moat far reaching and momentous changes in the field of 
industrial production in that country in the wake of the'Indus- 
trial Revolution. Geographically, she is uniquely situated on 
the western outskirts of Europe, but well connected with 
the outside world. This position helped her to establish a 
supremacy over others in founding and maintaining stable 
marketing relationships with the nations of the world. England 
also took great care so to arrange the marketing of her 
manufactured goods as would enable the expanding volume 
of her production to be absorbed in world markets. 
She thus avoided the mistake of putting the cart before the 
horse. She interested the world in British manufactured goods 
through her pioneering marketing practices and adopted 
new attitudes and dynamic policies in the matter of home 
and export marketing. 

At home, the marketing of England’s manufactured goods 
is generally done through the wholesaler or his representative 
who visits each shopping unit at least once a week. The van 
carrying a %vide assortment of manufactured goods distributes 
them to the retailers according to their requirements, the 
svholesaler carrying adequate stocks of manufactured goods to 
meet the needs of his customers who carry on retail marketing. 
The retailers in turn sell them to the ultimate consumers. 

Marketing of manufactured goods is also done under the 
Wre-purchase system, particularly in the case of high-priced 
goods and equipment. House-to-house selling of manufac- 
tured goods and other wares in" vans or cars is very popular 
with British housewives, but whatever the medium of distri- 
bution, “tlie ' one-price system is omnipresent. The time- 
interval between the manutacture of goods and their ultimate 
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disposal is negligible, as England is a small and compact 
country of short distances. Besides, the transport system 
tliere is so efficient that goods can be placed in all^ parts of the 
country in a relatively short period of time. Brit ish mann- 
facturers are ahvays_careful^to_see that no time should be lost 
in goods reaching the consumers once they have left the factor)', 
andln~this operation the manufacturers are helped immensely 
by banl2hg, 'transport and other factors. 

Exports are an aspect of marketing the importance 
of which cannot be exaggerated in England, because 
about three-quarters of her total output' is normally 
exported to the world majfc^ts,,. Without exports her economic 
system tvould collapse. She functions to the extent she 
does in intema'tional markets with the help of sharp marketing 
tools.* She is the outstanding workshop of the world. 

It would be well to remember that England has a large 
number of small and medium-sized units, and these units have 
formed export groups.^ These groups conduct market 
research in the major markets of the world, and advise the 
manufacturers regarding the goods required in different 
countries, and when they are required. These groups also 
submit detailed reports on market conditions. The big 
manufacturers have their own permanent representatives in 
the more important markets and correspondents in the less 
important ones, and these representatives and correspondents 
keep them continually informed about the market conditions, 
designs, fashions, and other trends of the market, so that 

* ‘ The United Kingdom ranks about 75th in size among the countries of the 
world, with about 0‘18 per cent of the world’s land area. In population, 
with about 2 per cent of the ^vorId’s inhabitants, it ranks ninth. In density 
of population it is fourth : of the major countries, only Japan, Belgium 
and the Netherlands are more crowded ; and there are nine times as many 
people to the square mile in the United Kingdom as in the United States. 
In world trade, it ranks second, accounting for about one-tenth of the total. 
•It takes about a fifth of the world’s exports of primary products, and pro- 
vides about one-sixth of the world’s exports of manufactured goods’ 
{Britain : An Official Handbook, 1962 Edition, p. 247). 

2 Prof. G. C. Allen in his British Industry has commented : ‘ British 

Industrs', compared with that of the United States, has to cater for a 
highly "diversified demand both for consumer and capital goods. At 
the same time, the British market is much smaller than the American, 
while skilled labour is relatively abundant here compared \vdth natural 
resources. For all these reasons, the advantages of ha\ang goods pro- 
duced by mass-production methods are fewer in Great Britain than in 
America, and so in this country the small and medium-sized unit finds 
greater opportunities in many branches of industry.’ 
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manufacturers should be in a position to supply the proper 
type of goods at the riglil lime. 

Manufacturers in Britain are also helped by many institu- 
tions in the task of export marketing. Amongst such institutions 
the Board of Trade is by far the most important. The Board 
of Trade has its Headquarters in London. The different 
branches into which the Board is divided .are the Export 
Sertices Branch, Country Branches, Exhibition and Overseas 
Branch, Export Licencing Branch, Statistics Division, and 
Information Division. There are also regional offices and 
district offices. Furthermore, the Board of Trade has ts^o 
departments dealing with expon problems, the Commercial 
Relations Export Department, and the Commodity and 
General Division whicli includes the Export Service Branch. 
In addition, there is the Special Register Service, under which 
all trade enquiries are classified tradewise and commodity- 
wise. In short, the Board of Trade is an immensely useful 
instrument which helps British manufacturers in marketing 
their manufactured goods in world markets. 

Another institution of great importance is tire Federation of 
British Industries which, too plays a great role 5n rendering 
substantial help .and guidance to British tnanufacturers. The 
Federation maintains a number of overseas offices in the Com- 
monwealth countries, East Asia, Europe and the Middle East, 
North America and Latin America. It has promoted a sepa- 
rate company known as the ‘ British Overseas Fairs Limited ' 
which, on behalf of British manufactming industries, parti- 
cipates in foreign fairs and exhibitions. It has sent many 
Trade Missions abroad and has thus helped British industiy' 
in marketing its products successfully in foreign markets. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that Great Britain may 
perhaps retrieve something of its original position in the 
field of marketing. She has long since lost her position of 
predominance, and today she claims only a share of the 
massive technical innovations of modem limes. She is, 
however, not lacking in the resilience and vitality charac- 
teristic of the past. Nor has she lost her capacity for industrial 
ingenuity and adaptation in spite of many setbacks, and so 
in all likelihood she will successfully meet the stresses of the 
new era. Even today, she occupies a leading position as an 
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exporter of her manufactured goods in world- markets. Her 
manufa,cturing industries provide an exceedingly wide range 
of products to foreign markets. Such a nation does truly 
deserve to survive and prosper in the new order of things. 

Germany 

The emergence of Germany as an industrial nation conse- 
quent on the teachings of Friedrich List followed in an era 
of State-aided industrial development during the Bismarck 
regime.^ This necessitated a new technique for the marketing 
of her manufactured goods in the world markets, and these 
goods were, in return, expected to pay for the import of food 
and raw materials. The imported food and raw materials 
were, in their turn, to feed both the nation and its industry. A 
rare combination of favourable factors promoted the deve- 
lopment of marketing in Germany. Paradoxical as it may 
seemj her late arrival in the industrial field benefited her, 
even as England found herself handicapped by the very fact 
of an initial lead. The mistakes committed by England were 
skilfully avoided by Germany in order to enhance the market- 
ing strength of her manufactured goods. As a result, England 
could not retain her leadership in the domain of marketing. 
.While she slipped back, Germany gained ground. This was 
indeed a marvellous achievement for Germany, since she had 
at, that time no colonies. She made up this deficiency by her 
superior technological skill and competitive ability to cultivate 
markets in foreign countries in the face of serious competi- 
tion from older countries such as England and France who 
could always fall back upon tlieir colonial markets. 

; Germany is a country which developed the closest re lati on- 
ship, between the manufacturing and the jnercantile_classes._ 
This fact offers an explanation for the remarkably efficient 
marketing organization of Germany, which enabled German 
manufactured goods to penetrate into many foreign markets. 
But in developing foreign markets the home market was not 

l 

■ ' 3 Friedrich List was the first German economist tvho advocated a protective 

• commercial polic>' for Germany so that she could upset the commercial 
ovqrlordship of Great Britain and become a great manufacturing power. 

■ ' His economic teachings exercised a great influence in Germany and ■ 

ultimately '.the overwhelming manufacturing supreinacy of, Great Britain 
was seriously challenged. (See Friedrich List, The ^System of Political 

•’ Economy^ Translated by ’ Sampson S. Lloyed,- New Edition, 1904). 
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neglected. She continued to have a tight control over the 
home market. In fact, the expansion of her home market 
enabled her to reduce the manufacturing costs of goods meant 
for foreign markets. Excessive production led to further 
cuts in the costs of production, thus increasing the marketing 
strength of German manufactured goods still further. 

The home marketing practices of Germany closely resemble 
those of England, and therefore need no elaboration here. 
It IS in export marketing that Germany made spectacular 
piogrcss and tremendous headway. She excelled in the 
sedulous adaptation of her manufactured goods to the needs of 
the foreign markets for which they were destined. She was 
quick enough to take into account diflcrcnces in climate, taste 
and customs, and even superstition. She exported her manu- 
factured goods to the Hirthest corners of the world. The 
efficiency of her foreign markets was developed through cor- 
poration or joint marketing. German entrepreneurs entered 
into voluntary agreements among themselves for the regula- 
tion of prices for manufactured goods destined for foreign 
markets. Even the profits obtained as a result of the market- 
ing operations in foreign markets were pooled and divided 
among themselves on a prearranged basis. This was the 
first stage in her marketing development in the sphere of 
industrial and consumer goods. Later on, these loose verbal 
agreements were replaced by legal agreements which came to 
be knotsn as ‘ cartels ’ in marketing parlance. This was the 
second stage in the marketing development of the country’s 
manufactured goods, both industrial and consumer. The 
final stage of marketing development was reached simul- 
taneously with the formation of syndicates which were an 
improvement over cartels. These syndicates were the 
highest form of cartels in which all the output of independent 
entrepreneurs was entrusted to a selling office, and the role 
of the producers was merely restricted to production. It will 
thus be seen that corporation marketing — which may also be 
called joint marketing— came to be developed in Germany by 
stages. This was found to be the most effective ivay of winning 
permanent foreign markets, since the margin of profits on 
manufacturing costs was regulated side by side with the reduced 
marketing charges on account of bulk selling in a highly 
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■co-ordinated way. In this, German trade interests were 
helped by the banking machinery to an extent found no- 
where else in the world. The German Government also 
•came forward and offered adequate incentives to manufac- 
turing and merchandising organizations. Thus Germany was 
able to challenge the earlier supremacy of England, and 
to raise her standard of living far above her natural resources. 
Germany was gaining ascendancy over Great Britain in the 
sphere of marketing. ‘ In every quarter of the world said 
Marshall, ‘ the perseverance and enterprise of the Germans 
-were making themselves felt. In the actual production of 
commodities we have now few, if any, advantages over them ; 
and in a knowledge of the markets of the world, a desire to 
-acconimodate themselves to local tastes and idiosyncrasies, a 
determination to obtain a footing wherever they can, and a 
tenacity in maintaining it, they appear to be gaining ground 
on us.’"* But after her defeat in World War I (1914 — 18), she 
lost many of these earlier marketing advantages. She was 
however able to restore her prestige by about 1927. By then, 
German industry began to be styled as the Reformation in the 
field of economics. Rationalization was adopted throughout 
the entire process of production and marketing. Unfortuna- 
tely, Germany, under the regime of Adolf Hitler, established a 
national defence economy — Wehruirtschaft — with all other 
purposes subordinated to the ultimate goal of an impregnable 
military system, with the result that her marketing system 
was completely geared to war purposes. The Second World 
War broke out in September 1939 because of Hitler’s evil 
■designs. Germany’s marketing system was completely upset. 
As a result of her total defeat in the last war and the splitting 
■of Germany into different zones controlled by Russia, America, 
France and England, both her political status and her indus- 
trial production were drastically reduced. A house divided 
against itself cannot make much headway, but from all avail- 
able accounts it is becoming increasingly clear that that part 
•of Germany which is under the Allies and is known as West 
Germany, has an industrial bias, and is once again trying 
■to- come into her own, though greatly hampered by her geo- 

Alfred Marshall, Industry and Trade, pp. 93-94. 
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guphical size and political subjection. In spite of this, West 
Germany has begun marketing a miscellany of manufactured 
goods in world markets at competitive prices. She has a 
‘Foreign Trade Information Office’ with its headquarters’ 
in Cologne which has three departments : (i) Legal and Com-* 
mcrcial Services ; (ii) Market Information Scn.'ices ; and 
(iii) Publication and Press Services. This office has an efii-- 
cient system of collecting and disseminating market informa* 
lion, and maintains the highest level of efficiency. It plays 
an extremely important role in the development of export 
marketing. German mnnufacturers arc able to take help 
fioin this organization in order to promote liic marketing 
Jiuerests of their manufactured goods. Besides, there arc two 
\ central organizations, namclv (i) BDI ‘ liundisverband dtr 
Dfuhcktn Induslne ' and (li) DIHT ‘ Dnttscher Induslrif ani 
Handrhtag'. Whereas the former is an important central) 
organization which is a Federation of German Industries, 
with its headquarters in Cologne and maintaining represen* 
tatives in foreign capitals such as New York, London, Paris, 
Rome, Brussels and .^mstcrdam, the latter has its headquarters, 
in Bonn, and looks after the interests of no fewer than twenty- 
five German Chambers of Commerce for export promoiion- 
West Germany has begun to pay serious attention to the 
problems of marketing. Whatever handicaps Germany 
might suffer, she is bound to come out of the woods today 
in ever>- sphere of activity, including marketing. History’ is 
likely to repeat itself because of the soundness and the stamina, 
of her national chanicter. 

7 A 

Japan 

At the time of the Meiji Rcsioration“{which may well be 
compared to the French Revolution), Japan was not an 
industrial power. Her pattern of society was essentially feudali 
Emperor Mutsohito, whose reign is know’n as the Meiji era 
ru^ed over Japan from to 19^1, and acquainted Japan 
with the western technique and science of industry. He 
encouraged the nation to start a network of small-scale aridi 
medium-sized industries in every towm and \*iUage in the 
country. These industries adiiev’ed substantial economies in the 
cost of production of different types of manufactured goods. 
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assigned for home consumption. In Japan itself, this appears 
to be so generally accepted as a basic principle of export 
marketing, that it seems to be regarded as almost naive to 
question the practice. Xo manufactured goods are exported 
from Japan below the cost of production. Japan takes into 
consideration man) factors in export marketing such as the 
cost of freight, import duties and the like, and then prices the 
goods in such a manner that they should not be handicapped 
in the foreign markets. In fact, export is only allowed after 
the manufactured goods receive a certificate of quality, bearing 
a sea! of approval of the inspection organization. Xo Japanese 
trader can indulge in malpractices in the domain of marketing 
iintler pain of punishment inflicted by law. Marketing is 
done almost exclusively through trading companies regardless 
of whether merchandise is being sold for export or for domestic 
use There arc practically no direct sales by Japanese manu- 
facturers to retailers. 

The commcndably practical approach displayed by the 
Japanese Government to the problem of marketing is worth 
emulation b% the Governments of other countries. The 
polity of the Japanese Government is to promote exports to 
the utmost extent possible, keeping down imports to bare 
essentials. Bilateral agreements arc entered into with a 
number oi countries in order to secure raw materials for their 
conversion into processed goods. Tlic detailed planning of 
export and import operations is done by the Ministr)’ of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry (MITI) in close co-operation 
with other Government departments and agencies. An 
important instrument in this field of planning is the Foreign 
Ilxchangc Budget, prepared every six months, which is subject 
to modifications warranted by changing circumstances in 
the realm of marketing. Detailed forecasts of exports commo- 
ditv wise are prepared ; the neccssar)* currency and foreign 
exchange allotments arc made for the import of the raw 
materials required for these exports. Thus the whole marketing 
policy is formulated in the interest of the marketing develop- 
ment of the nation. Furthermore, subsidies, bounties, draw- 
backs, taxation reliefs, and other incentives arc given to 
manufacturers by the Government. In addition, retention 
fund certificates, which entitle an exporter to receive a foreign 
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cxch&ng'C certificate for his own usej ec^us.! to 5 per cent 
of the invoice value of the export, are issued. These certi- 
ficates are used for importing', under licence, various non- 
essential or luxury goods which are then sold at ‘handsome 
profits in the home market. It will thus be seen that Japan 
is a country where marketing problems are tackled with 
determination and as an integrated whole, and that is 
primarily the reason why other manufacturing nations cannot 
ordinarily compete ^vith Japan in world markets. 

Japan is indeed a lesson to the other countries of the world 
where marketing is concerned. Cheap goods will not capture 
markets merely by virtue of low prices. Intelhgent and well- 
thought-out planning in marketing is necessary. Japan made 
organized efforts in this direction, as has been examined in the 
foregoing discussion. Unfortunately, her desire for a ‘ place 
in the sun ’, prompted by economic greed, entangled her in 
the last war, and her defeat shattered her economy. Today, 
she is again coming into her own. She has re-built her war- 
torn economy so successfully in such a short period, that the 
world gazes wth open-eyed wonder at her phenomenal 
progress. She has made structural changes in the posMvar 
pattern of production by diversifying her apparatus of produc- 
tion. She has at the same time, located new markets in 
order to compensate for the loss she has suffered in having 
been deprived of valuable markets in India and China. 
According to the recent study of her economic recovery during 
the ten years immediately following the war, she has more 
than recovered from the ruins of the crushing devastation. 
‘Japan has achieved spectacular economic reconstruction in 
the ten post-war years. The national income is 50 per cent 
over pre-war. The income per capita exceeds the pre-war peak 
reached in 1939. Industrial output is twice pre-war and far 
above the war-time volume wliich included munitions pro- 
duction.’^ In the days immediately following the end of the 
war, no one could imagine that she would re-build her pro- 
ductive machine so quickly and elevate her h'ving standard 
to this degree in such a short period. The well-known saying 
that ‘ where there is a will, there is a way ’ is nowhere truer 

5 See Economic Snrv0> of Japan (1955-56), Economic Planning Board, 
Tokyo, 1956. 
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tiuii in the case of Japan. She had the will, and she has 
worked out the %vay. She has already become a powerful 
rival of China and India in the realm of marketing in the 
undcr-dev eloped and undeveloped countries of the Far East, 
South East and Middle East. She has also spread her tentacles 
in many European and American markets. It can therefore 
be safely said that there need really be no concern about 
the future export achievements and domestic prosperity of 
Japan. 

/Imerica 

America exploited her immense natural resources by an 
exuberantly enterprising population and became a great 
manufacturing power by multiplying her industrial produc- 
tion. Ever since her emergence as a large-scale manufac- 
turer ol industrial and consumer goods, she has been mightily 
engaged in evolving methods of marketing which would 
absorb the whole output of the fantastic production facilities 
now available to her. Such a huge apparatus of production 
necessarily called for mass-marketing techniques corresponding 
in all respects to those of mass production. American manu- 
facturers developed a scientific attitude in marketing, co-ordi- 
nating production and marketing m such a manner that the 
goods turned out conformed as closely as possible to the desires 
and requirements of the market and the various consumer 
sectors. Marketing is based there on precise knowledge. The 
range of marketing problems confronting the American eco- 
nomy gradually became so wide, that America began to look 
upon foreign markets merely as an extension of the home 
market in a broader setting. She therefore came to regard 
foreign markets as the natural outlet for her surplus output. 

The pre-eminence of marketing as the starting point of pro- 
duction has almost become axiomatic in that country. The 
outmoded idea that goods sell themselves has no place in 
Amcricab economy. Marketing activity pervades the entire 
present-day economy of the United States of America. With 
hut few exceptions, all goods produced and consumed are, 
directly or indirectly, aficcted by the marketing process. But 
it is not, unfortunately, a problem which can be solved easily. 
It is in a sense part and parcel of the larger problem of 
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jiroductibn. and America should be thankful for her vastness 
Avhich has made the problem less difficult. 

Economically, America is not a unit but a collection of 
•diversified regional economies. Yet, thanks to her Consti- 
tution which places no restrictions on inter-state trade and 
-commerce, she is a compact countr)^ And with the growing 
■richness , of her vast home market, she can apply to a far 
-greater extent the cost-reducing methods of mass production 
.and mass marketing than is possible for any other country. 
The productivity of American manufacturing industry is much 
higher than that of Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, 
Norway and Siveden, and, in fact, of any other European 
countri'- including Russia. The huge home market, free from 
■obstacles to inter-state and inter-regional trade, has made 
possible large-scale marketing, specially as American business- 
men are readier to adopt new methods and practices in 
Jinarketing than their European counterparts. 

In the nineteenth centuiy, America was only an unimpor- 
tant satellite of the European manufacturing industry, and 
it was only in 1920, shortly after World War I, that the 
-American manufacturing industry sui*passed its European 
•counterpart both in the scale of production and in the 
.technique of marketing. The giant strides which she made 
in industrial production in subsequent years ivas accompanied 
. by great changes in the technique and in the practice of 
-.marketing. Today, the American manufacturing industr)- 
, -enjoys considerable superiority over its European colmterpart 
•due to her mass-production methods and her superior tech- 
nique of marketing. Largely through the application of 
scientific methods of marketing, she utilized her potentialities 
dn the industrial field to such an extent that today she leads 
the world. If the industidal revolution was born in Great 
Britain, the marketing revolution had its origin in America. 
America’s marketing revolution continues to manifest itself 
in the appUcation of more efficient ways of selling and distri- 
bution. Righdy did Mn Eldridge Ha^mes comment ; ‘ The 

•first half of the twentieth century can properly be described 
as the era of the greatest advances in science, technology, and 
production in all human history. The second half, I predict, 
■will witness an equal advance in the art and science of 
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marketing. And that will mean, as did the industrial 
revolution, more goods for more people at less cost. 

It is clear from the example of America that advanced 
industrial skills and marketing efficiency based on a huge home 
market provide the country with tremendous marketing 
strength in international markets. America’s ability to intro- 
duce many revolutionary ideas in the domain of marketing 
was due to the fact that she was the first country in the world 
to develop and apply systematic market research. Today, 
market research has become the most effective weapon in the 
armoury of marketing. America was also a pioneer in explo- 
ring retail and wholesale systems of distribution, through a 
country-wide survey of the channels through which goods 
pass from the manufacturer to the consumer. Again, she 
was the first country in the world to develop supermarkets 
in the early 1930’s. 

America did not build her marketing structure in a day. 
But the country displayed a tremendous interest in, and 
awareness of, marketing, from the time that she became a huge 
producer of industrial and consumer goods. ‘ The fact that 
approximately one out of three people gainfully employed 
in the United States is engaged in the work of 'distribution, 
along with the fact that on the average about half the amount 
paid in retail prices is for marketing service, should justify 
a study of the ways in which society has organized to bring 
goods from producers to points of ultimate use. Marketing 
IS a dynamic force in American economy. It touches the life 
of every American, almost every day. The growing recogni- 
tion of the dominant part played by marketing in the 
American economy is a fundamental phenomenon of the age 
m which we are living. These basic facts help in understand- 
ing the structure of marketing practices of America, the 
distinguishing feature of which is that everything is done on a 
mass scale. It is not to be wondered at then that marketing 
efficiency is at its peak in America. 

6 See Markets and Marketing Techniques, Marketing Series, Number 89, American 
Jklanagement Association, New York, p. 7. 

^ Edward A. Duddy and David A. Revzan, Marketing, Second Edition, 
New York, p. 13. 
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India ■ • 

As an under-developed country, India stands in direct con- 
trast to America in the field of marketing. She is a land 
of \illages, and before the advent of British rule, the Indian 
village was self-sufficient, depending usually on goods pro- 
duced by cottage industries within the village itself. Market- 
ing was therefore highly localized, but during the British 
period, the opening up of the villages by means of roads, 
railways and steamships transformed the entire marketing 
structure, with the result that the whole country was con- 
verted into one compact and homogeneous market. At first, 
British and European manufactured goods, and later, 
American and Japanese manufactured goods began to pene- 
trate to the remotest corners of the country, but whereas the 
foreign manufacturer and exporter employed all the modern 
weapons of marketing, the Indian manufacturer chiefly relied 
on antiquated methods and made no attempt to cut 
marketing patterns wnth any precise tool. He only sought 
protection against foreign manufactured goods so that he 
could compete successfully in the vast indigenous market for 
cheaper varieties of goods, and was satisfied if he absorbed 
his production in the home market. He did not take the 
initiative in competing in foreign markets. It was the shippers 
and exporters who came forward and marketed his produce 
in foreign markets. 

Viewed against this background, it can be easily said that 
India is a country where marketing is still in its s^vaddling 
clothes. The Indian market is one of the biggest single 
markets in the world which, if developed properly, could 
stimulate ‘ one of the greatest industrial revolutions ’ because 
of the vastness of the number of domestic consumers and its 
immense natural resources for international commerce.^ There 
are tremendous possibilities of market development in our 
country vith about 450 million potential buyers for Indian 
manufactured goods, if only their purchasing po^ver could be 
raised. If Indian manufacturers really want to capture this vast- 
market and intend to have an expanding economy through 

8 See the Inavigxiral Speech by Shri Manubhai M. Shah, Industry hlinister (now 
Minister for International Trade), at the Marketing Conference held under the 
auspices of the Sales Executive Association of India, on 21st February, 1959. 
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greater industrialization, they must apply the right processes 
and adopt the proper technique of marketing so as to dispose 
of the Indian manufactured goods as soon as they are turned 
out from the factories. 

The Indian market is now not only a radically different 
market from the one that existed in the past, but it is also 
a much vaster one, and the people who make up the market 
are different in many ways from their forbears of the good 
old days, for they have been exposed to wider perspectives 
of life. The transformation in our mode of living, in our 
habits and customs, has brought corresponding changes in the 
demand for consumer goods. Many women, single and 
married, are gainfully employed in bigger towns, a fact which 
has also affected Indian marketing to some extent. For good 
or for evil, plain living and high thinking is no more the motto 
of an average Indian consumer. 

Historically, there has been a steady movement of the popu- 
lation from the rural to the urban areas, and in recent years 
this trend has been accentuated, a fact which is evidenced by 
the fact that the population in all the tosvns of India has 
increased since the outbreak of the last war in September 
1939. The increases and shifts in population, and their dis- 
tribution according to age groups have posed great problems 
for marketing. These changes have crept up on India so 
subtly, that many of our manufacturers have not realized 
what has actually happened. Even today, they have not 
understood the importance of market research and advertising, 
though undoubtedly there are some prominent exceptions in 
everj' manufacturing industry in the country’. 

India as a nation must now take up the task of remedying 
this sorry^ state of affairs, and Indian manufacturers must 
make sure that their manufactured products are competitive 
both in quality and^ price. Her trade commissioners should 
possess an impressive background of Indian trade and industry 
and provide relevant information to Indian manufacturers 
regarding changes in the tariff, customs and import regula- 
tions in foreign countries. The Indian manufacturing industry 
must become export-minded and sell a part of its pro- 
ducts in the ^vo^Id markets. This means that we should 
address ourselves to the task of effective marketing. The 
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Government should also adopt various export incentive 
schemes. The building up of a new India is a vast enterprise 
for which the private manufacturers and the Government 
as the State manufacturer should work in unison so that the 
country may develop into a major marketing power. 

The w'orld is not accustomed to looking upon India as a 
supplier of manufactured goods, and it was only World War II 
and its aftermath that placed India in such a position. India 
stepped into foreign markets, which ■were formerly served by 
Japan and other countries. During and after the war, no 
other country' was in a position to take up this role. Now 
the normal marketing conditions have been restored. It is 
therefore imperative that India should keep in constant touch 
with these markets, so that she might not only place Indian 
manufactured goods in already existing markets, but also 
develop potential markets. She must produce goods and 
servnces at the prices, in the time, and in the form that 
are acceptable to her foreign customers. In doing this, how'- 
ever, the home market must always be the base from which 
the operations for securing more foreign markets will have to 
be launched. Thus the home market should be the first 
charge on indigenous production, but foreign markets should 
not, in that process, be forgotten. 

At present there is such a long and continuous Line between 
the Indian manufacturer and the consumer of his goods in 
the home market, that consumption is considerably delayed 
even after taking into consideration the long distances 
between centres of production and points of consumption. 
Here the w'holesaler occupies a key role, as he is entrusted 
with the task of distribution. He has built on his own a pipe- 
line of supply rvith the help of numerous retailers w'ho under- 
take to distribute manufactured goods in the interior of the 
country' and meet the requirements of consumers. It is 
therefore through retailers that goods for personal consump- 
tion came into the hands of the consumer. Since the time-lag 
between the points of production and those of consumption 
is unduly long, marketing efficiency is at a low' ebb. This 
unduly long time-inter\'al between manufacture and market- 
ing indicates the extent of rvaste. The Indian manufacturer 
must bestir himself in the matter of marketing, and mobilise 
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all modern resources at his command, so that he has a tight 
control over the home market, reducing the time-interval 
between production and consumption. 

So far as the channels of marketing are concerned, they are 
virtually the same as in other countries, though the number 
of people engaged in marketing is much larger than elsewhere 
for marketing the same volume and value of manufactured 
goods. It would not take long to find out the truth of this 
statement if one goes about and sees the ha^vkers’ corners 
in Indian towns, and the many unauthorized small hawkers 
and street-sellers of consumer goods, particularly in the metro- 
politan towns of Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, and Madras. The 
bargaining instinct seems to be predominant with Indian con- 
sumers, particularly among women-folk. Anyway, manufac- 
tured goods pass either directly from the manufacturer to the 
consumer, or through wholesalers, retailers and other methods 
of marketing. 

Marketing abroad is generally done through shippers and 
exporters, though the present tendency is for manufacturers 
to take the matter partly into their own hands. Efforts are 
certainly being made to maximize our export trade. There are 
as many as forty-five Indian trade centres and show-rooms 
abroad.® Besides, an Export Promotion Directorate has been 
opened which maintains close liaison between the Federa- 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry and other 
trade organizations, and thus the marketing of Indian manu- 
factured goods abroad has been placed on a well-planned 
basis. The State Trading Corporation has also become an 
important instrument in export marketing. Nor is this all. 
The establishment of the Board of Trade in the wake of the 
formation of the Department of International Trade marks 
a considerable advance on the subject of export promotion. 
The problem of export trade could not be considered and 
tackled in isolation for any length of time. The integrated 
character of a dynamic policy in the realm of overseas marketing 
had never been so urgent as today in the context of develop- 
mental planning. The Board is called upon to evolve an 
elaborate follow-up technique to watch the progress or 
retreat in different foreign markets, and to undertake studies 
^ Handbook of Export Promotfoa, 1962. 
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and research in trade in individual commodities. It is a 
continuous process in marketing which can never come to 
an end. It is clear enough that if we want to build up our 
export trade in Indian manufactured goods in a relatively 
short period, a part of our industrial production will have 
to be diverted from the internal to the external markets. 
This would naturally lead to certain shortages of Indian 
manufactured goods in the home market, but we must be 
prepared for such a sacrifice in the interests of the marketing 
development of the country. 

In his Industry and Trade, Marshall remarked that India, 
‘ though less agile, is developing renewed vigour and indepen- 
dence in industry as in thought. She is the home of some 
of the greatest thoughts that have ever come to the world ; 
and the originator of many of the subtlest and most artistic 
manual industries. Today again, she has come into her 
own with rapidity, but she must bid good-bye to old antiquated 
methods of marketing for meeting the challenge of the modern 
age. She will, however, have to travel over a long and 
thorny path before she can meet success. Nevertheless, she 
must go forward, facing all difficulties, so that she may even- 
tually become a great manufacturing poAver, thus regaining 
her former glory in a new way. 

Coherent Marketing Practices 

We began this discussion with divergent marketing practices. 
We indicated the patterns of marketing of the more industrially 
advanced countries of the world as also of India, and we must 
now end with what may apparently seem to be an opposite 
theme — a contradiction in terms. It has been seen in the 
foregoing discussion that the threads have been gathered 
together to form patterns of suitable shape and design which 
surprisingly resemble the patterns formed by other nations, 
and so it may now be said that they form a coherent picture 
as a whole. So compelling are the present developments in 
the field of marketing in the world that there is the urgent 
need of weaving the different patterns into a common fabric. 
We may conclude with a fervent hope that these seemingly 
divergent marketing practices of the nations of the world 


10 Alfred Marshall, Industry and Trade, 1919, p. 162. 
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would be cast in a larger mould, which would ultimately 
enlarge and economise the processes of marketing to the broad* 
cst and fullest extent possible. 



CHAPTER THREE 

DISTRIBUTION AND ORGANIZATION 

Distribution 

Dislribution in Relation to Other Problems 

Distribution* is often used as a synonym for marketing. 
More correctly, distribution relates to the buying and selling 
functions of marketing, and to the institutions and methods 
which implement them.^ It is thus the most important aspect 
of marketing, covering the physical arrangements, i.e. geogra- 
phical inlets and outlets for goods. It can therefore be called 
the heart of marketing. It is subject to the conception of 
marginal utility. It impinges on the problem of demand 
and supply, industrial organization and efficiency, political 
relations and commercial policies. Since distribution depends 
' upon the means of conveying manufactured goods from one 
place to another, it has a direct relationship wdth the transport 
system. 

The Importance of Distribution in the National Economy 

It is not enough merely to manufacture goods : goods manu- 
factured must also find ready markets. So far, the pace of 
industrial development in India has been hampered by the 
restricted, uncertain and halting distribution of manufactured 
goods. No manufacturer would accumulate huge stocks and yet 
continue pi'oduction under such a marketing situation. Produc- 
tion under such conditions would lead to the operation of the 
law of diminishing returns. Ways and means must therefore be 
fdtmd by which industrial development can be encouraged, 
and the solution of this problem lies in the creation of markets 
for the goods manufactured. This implies, in the first place, 
the ability of the masses to purchase, because what is 

1 Distribution in this chapter is not used in the technical sense of the 
economist, viz. distribution of wealth, but it relates to buying and 
selling. It is narrower than marketing, and it has thus long been 
divorced from the similar term used in economics. The term Distri- 
bution should be clearly understood at the outset in order to compre- 
hend the subject-matter of this chapter. 

■ 2 p. H. Nystrom (Editor), Marketing Handbook, 1954, p. 9. 
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produced must also be consumed. This is the groundwork on 
which the whole structure of economics is built. Thus, dis- 
tribution is an inevitable accompaniment of production. 
During World War 11 when there was a phenomenal growth 
of industry in India, industry was working under unusually 
favourable conditions. Prices at that time were determined 
not in accordance with the relative value and utility of goods, 
but according to the value of these goods as requisites for the 
war. In the post-war period, too, persistent inflationary 
forces have, in general, kept demand for goods well ahead 
of supply. It would bo unrealistic to assume that such a 
sellers’ market will continue indefinitely. The experience 
of the cotton textile industry in 1957-58 and that of the 
sugar industry in 1961-62 show that deficiency of demand 
cannot be ruled out. As industrial development proceeds, 
the pioblcm of distribution is likely to acquire greater urgency. 
In fact, ,inv country which neglects the problem of distribution 
must lag behind in the industrial race. 

Distnbulion Surveys 

Distribution is always a means to an end, and never an end 
in itself. Distribution surveys arc worthless unless they serve 
the immediate purpose of improving the efficiency of publi- 
city and sales organizations. Again, distribution surveys, if 
they arc to serve tlicir proper purpose, which is more cficciive 
publicity and sales organization, must be wisely planned, 
accurately compiled, and interpreted with sound imagination 
and judgment. 

A radical change in the mechanism of distribution has 
become necessary, and the firet step in that direction is for 
individual firms to undertake distribution surveys in respect 
of their particular merchandise/ It is surprising- that while 
scores of firms have been spending vast sums of money on 
improving manufacturing methods, they have not displayed 
the same awareness in regard to the problem of distribution. 
The result is that in India distribution is lopsided. Indian 
manufacturers have not yet realized that gains in the more 
remunerative areas have to carry tlic losses of the less remu- 
nerative ones ; they arc quite content if the year’s overall 
business shows a profit. This is the reason why the present 
system of distribution has become a serious problem. It is 
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■only recently that manufacturers in India have begun to 
appreciate that distribution has lagged far behind the pro- 
gress made in industrial production, and that an effective 
distribution system reduces the cost of marketing and results 
in an overall economy. The happiest augury for Indian 
industry is that Indian manufacturers have at last realized 
the necessity of distribution surveys which can enable them 
to concentrate upon the more paying areas by diverting their 
attention from the less paying ones, thereby enhancing their 
profits. They are thus inclined to take this first step in effec- 
tive distribution. 

Each and every Indian firm must conduct distribution 
surveys for itself, for just as one swallow does not make a 
summer, so one or two experiments in distribution surveys by 
a few Indian firms will not improve the marketing efficiency 
■of Indian industr)'^ as a whole. The need of the hour is for the 
employment of this technique by as many Indian manufacturers 
as possible ^^•ho should start ^vork immediately, for it may take 
many years before they reach the promised land of prosperity. 

The technique of distribution survey is briefly outlined here 
for the benefit of the distribution analyst, who should be inti- 
mately concerned \vith the following : 

(1) Are the manufactured goods satisfactory ? 

(2) Have the manufactured goods a good market ? 

(3) What should be the course of development ? 

The above three questions call for analysis. 

1. Are the Manufactured Goods Satisfactory ? 

(a) What is the composition of the manufactured 
goods ? 

(b) How long have they been in the market ? 

(c) Are they superior to other similar goods ? 

(d) Is their price reasonable and coinpetitive, i.e. 
do the rate to the dealer and the price to the 
consumer meet competition ? 

2. Have the Manufactured Goods a Good Market ? 

(a) Where are they marketed ? 

(b) Where else can they be marketed . 

(c) What is the competitor’s position . 

(d) What is the future ? 
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3. Jl'hat Should be the Coarse of Development ? 

(a) What percentage of increase in demand will the 
present plant accommodate ? 

(b) W'hat are the required additions to plant and' 
premises for increasing the productive capacity 
on a Fi\ e-Vear basis ? 

(c) Where should the main oHicc be located ? 

(d) Should the manufactured goods be analysed and 
experimented with ? 

A distribution survey which satisfactorily answers these three 
mam questions, embodying twelve items in all, would be an 
invaluable instrument in the hands of the manufacturer, 
jfcause It would constitute the test of his marketing capacity. 
’<1 will help in placing the strong, the middling, and the weak 
•reas into the limelight ; and thus improvements, alterations, 
nd economies may be e0ected. Jf will bring his sales in each 
•rea into relation with the total trade in that area, and show 
he can earn, and in what manner. It will give a cons- 
• It active idea of his sales as compared to those of his competi* 
tors, and his selling methods and expenses as compared to those 
of his rivals. With such a survey in his hand he can conduct 
market research, and develop the marketing system of his 
products. 

Principal Channels of Distribution 

Three major channels of distribution suggest themselves at 
once. They are : 

fa) Established trade channels ; 

fb) Direct from manufacturer to consumer ; and 

(c) Mail order, 

(a) Established Trade Channels : Under this distribution 
channel, a host of middlemen play useful roles in the transfer 
of goods from the point of production to the point of consump- 
tion. Tliese middlemen render a multiplicity of services in 
a variety of wa>'s. This method is most commonly employed, 
particularly in consumer goods. The care with which these 
established trade channels arc chosen vitally affects the success 
of marketing efforts. The choice of a channel, or of a combi- 
nation of channels, of distribution, by the manufacturer pre- 
supposes a clear-cut definition of the market to be served. 
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Since distribution requires a greater sensitiveness to clianging 
situations and promptness of decision than manufacture, it is 
the responsibility of the manufacturer to formulate sound 
distribution policies, and constantly to act upon them, so as to 
secure the objectives he seeks. He should distribute his goods 
only through those middlemen who are motivated by the idea 
of service. ‘ He profits most who serves best ’ should be the 
guiding motto. The chief drawback of this distribution 
channel lies in the fact that there is a shift of emphasis from 
production to distribution, and consequently the distributor 
plays a more important part than the manufacturer in the 
scheme of sales control. Sometimes the manufacturer is com- 
pletely in the hands of the distributor, and has to plan and 
carry out his own manufacturing programme in accordance 
with the dictation of the distributor. Sometimes the distri- 
butor provides the styles and designs, and insists that goods 
should conform to them. It would be better for the manu- 
facturer if he issues enough distribution literature so that he 
may continue to have control over the market he serves. 

(b) Direct from Manufacturer to Consumer : Of late, this 
channel of distribution is being utilized to a greater extent 
than ever before. Many manufacturers have recently experi- 
mented with this system with varying degrees of success. 

‘ When the manufacturer decides to open his own retail 
stores to sell to consumers, he is faced with problems such as 
(1) choosing and leasing desirable locations, (2) properly 
equipping and arranging the stores, (3) selecdng, training, 
and compensating retail personnel, and (4) maintaining 
adequate staff to control store operation successfully — with all 
of which he is commonly unacquainted. Before undertaking 
direct sale to consumers in any form, therefore, the manu- 
facturer needs to investigate all the relevant factors carefully, 
and be convinced that the advantages he hopes to gain through 
closer and more intimate contact with his market will more 
than offset the expenses incurred. In the olden days, there 
was always direct sale by the manufacturer to the consumer, 
when the manufacturer used to meet the needs of a small 
circle of customers whose requirements he knew intimately. 

3 Richard M. Clewett, Marketing Channels for Manufactured Products, Home- 
wood, Illinois, 1954, p. 370. 
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Others are scantily bearing what they would carry in 
abundance if only it could be conveyed where it is needed. 
Every increase of facilities for trade has been attended with an 
increased demand for articles of European produce in the 
most distant markets of India. Ships from every part of the 
world crowd our ports in search of produce which we have, 
or could produce in the interior hut which at present we 
cannot profitably fetch to them. It was Lord Dalhousie’s 
enthusiasm and initiative which brought about the develop- 
ment of railways in India. Thanks to the Indian War of 
Independence of 1857, Lord Canning could devote himself 
to the development of the railway system in India on 
strategic grounds. Again, the Suez Canal was opened in 
1869. Thus the marketing of European, and specially of 
British manufactured goods, was made possible in the very 
distant market of India. After 1869, England could procure 
Indian agricultural produce and industrial raw materials 
without much difficulty and at low prices. 

Transport plays a predominant part in the distribution of 
manufactured goods, bestowing both tlie advantages of time 
and place to all goods transported, thereby enhancing their 
economic value. It occupies a pivotal place in the distribution 
mechanism. It is the woof around which is woven our’ 
economic life. Had the development of transport not coincided 
with the development of factory production, vast quantities 
of manufactured goods would have rotted through lack of 
proper transport. It has, in fact, shaped and influenced the 
entire structure of distribution. Not only does transport 
extend the area within which manufactured goods can find 
purchasers, but it also affects competitive costs and the retail 
prices of those goods. 

Marketing development is impossible without an efficient 
system of transport. Adam Smith pointed out in his IVealtk 
of J^ohons that the division of labour must always be limited 
by the extent of that power, or, in other words, by the extent 
of the market.* This in turn provokes the question of the 
extent and efficiency of the means of transport. Without the 

5 B. B. Mukherjec, Agticultural MarivUng m India, p 162. 

6 Adam Smith, Wealth of Hatuna (Canaan's Edition), Netv York, p. 17. 
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place-utility which transport creates, the distance factor in 
-consumption and the location factor in production would be 
insoluble. Transport is the life-blood of the distribution 
■system. Since this is so, various forms of transport should be 
developed in India in a highly co-ordinated way. Prof. M. K. 
Ghosh in his Transport Development and Co-ordination forcefully re- 
marks : ‘ India is a vast country and railways will never be able 
to penetrate every nook and corner of the land.’^ He therefore 
advocates the development of mechanical road vehicles 
which can reach even the remotest parts of the country. 
Its prerequisite is the existence of an efficient road system. 
He further wants an effective co-ordination of the different 
modes of transport if we really desire to reap the maximum 
benefits.® The marketing development of India in the difficult 
years that lie ahead will largely depend on the development 
of different modes of transport. The Planning Commission 
therefore gave transport very high priority in the Second 
Tive-Year Plan (1956-61), by allotting Rs. 1,385 crpres to it, 
which amounted to 29 per cent of the total outlay in the public 
■sector.’ In the Third Five-Year Plan (1961-66), the provision 
has been raised to Rs. 1,486 crores, which amounts to 20 per 
•cent of the total outlay in the public sector.” In spite of this, 
a serious transport bottleneck has appeared and is one of 
the most important reasons for the initial slowing down of the 
tempo of industrial expansion in the Third Plan. The pace 
of economic development in India is very much dependent 
-on the provision of adequate transport facilities. Substantial 
economies in the aggregate costs of distribution can only 
be secured by providing adequate transportation facilities. 

A Critical Analysis of the Latest Developments in Distribution 

Marshall has said : Tt is however true that producers often see 
the prices, which they receive for their goods, increased beyond 
reason in the charges made to the consumer ; and form asso- 
ciations for influencing, and even completely undertaking, the 
marketing of their goods, at all events as far as the retailer. ” 

7 M. K. Ghosh, Transport Development and Co-ordination, Revised third edition, 
Allahabad, 1953, p. 117. 

8 Ibid., p. 115. 

9 See The Second Five-Year Plan, Main Report, 1956, p. 459. 

10 See The Third Five-Year Plan, 1961, p. 58. 

N Alfred Marshall, Induslty and Trade, p. 280. 
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Many more de%’cJop7nents in the system of distribution have 
occurred since Marshall wTotc these lines, and marketing 
channels have been streamlined in the recent past in almost 
all the countries of the world. The growth of big department 
stores, mail order houses, chain stores, etc. and the tendency 
to eliminate all sorts of middlemen, both horizontally and 
vertically, are but different phases of the effort to cut distribu- 
tion costs by simplifying marketing methods and processes 
through rationalization. 

Any critical anal>’sis of the present system of distribution 
and all suggestions for its improvements must necessarily keep 
ever>' one of these different distribution functions clearly in 
mind, as each of these functions represents a necessar>' opera- 
tion se\eral times over. The elimination of middlemen, both 
horizontally and vertically, will not, ipso facto, eliminate their 
functions ; these functions «ill merely be transferred to 
others. The elimination will not necessarily reduce the cost 
of distribution. This is not difficult to understand when one 
remembers that when goods are sold by manufacturers direct 
to consumers, a large sales staff has to be maintained, goods 
have to be delivered at the proper lime and in the proper 
places, and large credit risks have to be accepted, in addition 
to numerous miscellaneous selling costs which also have to be 
borne. Case studies have shown that in many cases the 
cost of distnbution has increased by the elimination of the 
middleman. It is therefore necessary not to disturb the 
e.xjstmg channels of marketing, and direct distribution 
should be undertaken only when manufacturers are con- 
vinced that by doing so, they stand to gain by entering 
into more intimate contact with consumers for their goods. 
Xevcrthelcss, they should choose that channel of distribution 
wliich nill contribute most towards securing and maintaining 
a sufficient volume of sales at a reasonable cost and \rith a 
fair resultant profit.’^ 

Manufacturers as a class arc anxious to be as closely associa- 
ted with the general public as possible. They want to be 
in constant touch with the buying habits of the people, 
because they want to establish, maintain and develop a good 

IJ Richard M. Oewett, MarkHmg (Camels for ManufacturtJ Products, Home- 
wood, Diinoa, 19M, p- 370. 
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reputation for the goods manufactured by them. That is why 
manufacturers prefer to spend money on advertising and other 
items so as to facilitate the distribution of their manufactured 
products. The keystone of a wise distribution policy should 
be in all circumstances to provide the maximum possible 
value for money to the consumer who spends in purchasing 
the goods. It should, therefore, be the constant aim of manu- 
facturers to reduce not only manufacturing costs but also 
distribution expenses in whatever way possible. But here it 
must be understood that merely eliminating one or more 
functionaries in the distribution system will not, of itself, 
ensure better and cheaper distribution. Many of the nostrums 
which have been recently advocated, if adopted, -would 
simply result in economic waste unless sound merchandizing 
principles under competitive conditions are also applied. 
It is only this aspect of distribution, leading to the manifes- 
tation of individual initiative, which can substantially reduce 
distribution expenses. What is therefore required by modern 
conditions of production and consumption is the most effective 
performance of these functions, no matter how they are 
performed. 

‘ Organization 

The Meed for Marketing Organization 

‘ The marketing organization of a place depends upon the 
economic organization of its society. In the days of the 
barter economy marketing organization must have been of the 
simplest kind. Production was on a small scale and the gap, 
in time and distance, between the producer and the final 
consumer was of an insignificant character. With the increase 
in the size of business unit necessitated by the revolution in 
the technique of production and transport, the producer has 
confined his activities to the improvement of the production side 
only. The distribution and exchange functions are delegated 
to specialized agencies.’*^ With the growing complexity of 
economic organization and the rising tempo of modem indus- 
trialization, the separation of producer and consumer in space 
and time has thrown additional weight and responsibility 
upon the marketing organization. 

13 K. L. Govil, Marketing in India, 1954, p. 39. 

4 
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The organization of marketing is a constructive force 
without which modern marketing cannot be carried on at all. 
This aspect of industry has suffered comparative neglect till 
very recently, in contrast to the improvement of manufacturing 
methods which received attention much earlier, and which 
is reflected in the fact that schools of engineering of all kinds 
have developed the technology of manufacture almost to per- 
fection. It is only now that marketiiig organization is being 
strengthened along with manufacture. Competition requires 
manufacturers to be in constant touch with rival goods of 
different varieties and qualities if their own products are to 
be successfully marketed. Competition among mills and 
factories offering identical goods is so keen that a difference in 
price of a few naya paise per yard or per pound shifts business 
from one mill or factory to another. A buyer is onl)’ con- 
cerned with getting his goods at the lowest possible price, 
whilst the seller naturally svants to secure the highest possible 
price for his goods. Therefore, the seller must, as a matter 
of necessity, fortify himself with a marketing organization, if 
he is to survive under modem competitive conditions. A 
marketing organization is thus both his shield and his sword. 
In this way, he can adjust his manufacturing and marketing 
policies and keep production going. 

Principal Functions 

One of the essential functions of a marketing organization 
is storage, which co-ordinates manufacture with marketing. 
The other important function is to provide the manufacturer 
with the services he needs in laying down and carrying out his 
policies. He relies on it for information as to the kinds of 
goods that are in demand, the best time for selling his goods, 
and the best price he can get for them. It keeps him informed 
from time to lime of what is wanted in the market and so 
enables him to decide promptly which raw material to buy 
or where to rao\’e his goods to catch a season, thus enabling 
him to make hay while the sun shines. 

Specialized Middlemen Agencies 

^Vith the specialization of manufacture and marketing, the 
manufacturer has been content to hand over his manufactured 
goods to specialized agencies of middlemen for purposes of 
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marketing. His primaiy interest lies in improving manufactur- 
ing processes and so it becomes increasingly difficult for him 
to pay adequate attention to the marketing side of industry. 
Moreover, he is very often handicapped by limited resources. 
As a result, trade has developed many specialized middlemen 
agencies or marketing channels which have made marketing 
quite complicated. Some idea of the complexity of marketing 
organization may be obtained by considering these agencies, 
which are : 

1. Wholesalers 

2. Jobbers 

3. Sales Agents 

4. Retailers 

5. Chain Stores 

6. Multiple Shops 

7. Department Stores 

8. Mail Order Houses 

9. Brokers 

10. Buyers’ Agents 

11. Commission Merchants or Houses 

12. Country Buyers or Shoppers 

13. Co-operative Organization 

These marketing agencies have been depicted in the diagram 
given on the following page. This diagram gives a clear-cut 
idea about the transfer of goods and services from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer and the agencies connected in the 
entire process of the transfer. 

We shall now discuss each of these agencies in turn. 

1. Wholesalers : The wholesalers are merchants who buy 
merchandise in large quantities from manufacturers, and 
parcel out the products in smaller lots to retailers and others, 
-who replenish their stocks by placing frequent orders. They 
place orders in advance of consumer demand. Sometimes 
they advise the manufacturers to produce goods according to 
certain styles and designs so as to meet the consumer’s pre- 
ference. 

Manufacturers effect savings in transport costs by selling 
their goods in big lots. The whosesalers bear all the risks 
of marketing the products after they leave the hands of manu- 
facturers and in return they get a small margin of profits per 
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unit. Nevertheless, the aggregate profits are handsome. 
They distribute catalogues, show-cards, circulars and other 
advertising material to' retailers and others. Sometimes they 
undertake publicity on behalf of manufacturers. Wholesalers 
perform a specialized function in distribution and very fre- 
quently ad\dse and help the retailers served by them. 

The vast bulk of the. marketing of products is done through 
■wholesalers, ^vhich explains ^vhy they hold the preponderant 
position in the distribution mechanism. Of late, however, 
because of the weak and vacillating distribution methods 
adopted by wholesalers, chain and department stores have 
made frequent incursions into their legitimate functions, and 
large-scale retailers have resorted to direct marketing by estab- 
lishing links with manufacturers. Ho^vever, the fact that in 
spite of severe criticism, the wholesalers are still playing an 
exceedingly important role in distribution goes to prove their 
usefulness. 

2. Jobbers : The main function for jobbers is to assemble 
products for sale to retailers. They buy in huge quantities 
and, like \s’'holesalers, bear the marketing risks. For all 
intents and purposes, they are wholesalers. They are ahvays 
on the lookout for any source of supply which ^vill provide 
them with products of better quality and in greater quantities, 
at the right time and at the lowest possible price. 

3. Sales Agents : These agents function more or less as 
■wholesale middlemen. Their authority over sales is strictly 
circumscribed by the fact that they act for and on behalf of 
the manufacturers. Their deahngs Avith the outside world 
are regulated by a contract with the manufacturer or manu- 
facturers as the case may be. They often handle the entire 
output of several mills, style the goods for the manufacturers, 
extend financial aid to them, and perform functions connected 
with credit and collection. They have established themselves as 
the dominant channel of distribution, keeping abreast of the 
latest marketing information as also of changing business and 
market conditions. 

4. Retailers : Retailers are the most common distributors 
of goods and are the backbone of marketing. They sell goods 
to the ultimate consumers. In .this task, they perform all 
the marketing functions such as anticipating the needs of 
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consumers, assembling and storing goods, financing and risk- 
bearing. Viewed functionally, they differ widely, but fun’da- ’ 
mentally they are all alike in the sense that no matter h<jw 
they obtain goods, they undertake to dispense goods to indi-' 
vidual consumers by pladng them on sale at easily accessible 
points. They afford a certain outlet for the merchandise. 
They are a link bet^veen the ^vholesaler and the consumcT. 
The work of retailing is vital to botfi producers and consumers. 
The number of retailers engaged in marketing is very large. 
Many reiailets know not only dieir customers personally' but 
also their families and near relations, and sometimes they take 
a personal interat in the family affairs of their customers. 
In brief, they hold the key to consumer buying. 

5. Chain Stores : Like any other large-scale business, chain 
stores have begun to rely on division of labour and elaborate 
organization owing to the very nature of the marketing tasks 
they are called upon to perform. They combine the advan- 
tages of both large-scale and small-scale retailing without 
the disadvantages of either. Apart from effecting large-scale 
economies by engaging full-time sales personnel and specialized 
staff, they cut do^vn overhead expenses. They comprise 
a number of unit stores operating under the same manage- 
ment and control and follow identical policies. They enjoy 
the economies of departmentalization and are thus able to 
satisfy the consumer by supplying standard goods at com- 
petitive prices. 

6. Multiple Shops : Multiple shops have large buying 
power. Consequently, they can frequently compel the manu- 
facturers to incorporate their names, etc. on the products 
to be marketed. Specialized selling is thus assured. Usually, 
they are able to sell at cheaper rates than is possible for inde- 
pendent retailers, since they buy manufactured goods at lower 
prices directly from the manufacturer by virtue of the fact 
that they command greater control. What is more important, 
they are able to give comparatively better service and more 
comforts to the consumer of manufactured goods. Naturally, 
they are able to increase thdr aggregate sales and thus help 
the national economy to a much greater extent than a large 
number of retailers together. 
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7. Department Stores : These stores are more or less retail 
establishments marketing a large \Ttriety of products through 
different branches or sections. They exercise greater skill in 
bu}-ing goods, ■which is usually done on a decentralized basis. 
They display products in an attractive fashion so as to arrest 
the attention of the general pubhc. The successful working 
of many department stores in the larger cities of India hke 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi is indicative of their 
importance as a marketing channel. 

8. Mail Order Houses : As one of the principal channels 
of distribution, these houses have found their place under 
distribution, though their proper fimcdon places them beyond 
this category. They solicit patronage from consumers by 
sending out catalogues, circulars and the like, describing the 
usefliiness of the merchandise. They send goods by parcel 
post. These houses need not select the best sites because 
the buyers are not expected to \i 3 it them for purchasing goods. 
Generally, they sell goods on a ready-cash basis. In America, 
the mail order houses have demonstrated a high level of 
merchandizing skill. They sell goods through the mail to 
urban and rural people alike owing to high degree of literacy, 
and bolster their selling operations by offering liberal instal- 
ment credit terms. 

9. Brokers : Brokers are the simplest functionary in the 
distribution mechanism. They speciahze in selling or buying 
for their principals ■without actual possession of, or title to, 
the goods. Their main function is to bring buyers and sellers 
together. They receive commission either on a percentage 
of the value of the goods, or on a flat rate per unit of goods 
bought or sold. They do not assume any credit risk and 
are not identified as the local representatives of either buyers 
or sellers : they are merely a ‘ go-between’. Generally, they 
operate in those trades in which goods are highly standardized, 
and w'hich can be obtained from numerous sources. 

10. Buyers' Agents : These middlemen are sometimes the 
salaried representatives of principal buyers ■who ■undertake 
the marketing operations for and on behalf of their principals. 
Sometimes they also work on a. commission basis. They are 
usually employed by those buyers wfoo do marketing on a large 
scale. In India, they have begim to play an important role 
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in certain varieties of commoditi« which are now being 
handled by the State Trading Corporation of India. 

11. Commission Merchants or Houses : These merchants or 
houses perform different kinds of marketing activities and 
show wide variations in forms and functions between indivi- 
duals and individual concerns. Although they represent 
sellers as a general rule, yet sometimes their role is reversed 
inasmuch as they represent buyers. Their most important 
function is to ascertain the markets in which their clients’ 
products can find a ready sale at favourable prices. In 
return for all the services they perform, a certain percentage 
of commission is usually allowed to them by their principals. 

12. Country Buyers or Shoppers : Country buyers or shoppers 
are generally poor. All the same, they are an important link 
between village and town. They enable villagers to avail 
themselves of modern factory products at cheap prices. 

13. Co'Operative Organization : The aim of co-operatives is 
to combine retail selling with the advantages associated with 
bulk purchases of goods and commodities. ‘ All for each, 
and each for all ’ is the motto of a co-operative organization. 
This system of retailing has made some headway in India 
in the universities and colleges, and amongst factory workers, 
Railwaymen and Posts & Telegraphs staff, and to som eextent 
in Indian towns. The system is likely to develop more and 
more in the immediate future in India because of Govern- 
ment’s determination to keep the price line in check largely 
through consumers’ co-operatives. It has already made 
prodigious strides in Great Britain where about one-quarter 
of the retail trade is conducted through (his channel. In 
Russia almost two-thirds of the sale of all consumer 
goods is handled by co-operatives. There are powerful 
consumers' co-operative stores in that country. But this system 
has made no impact in America, because an emphatically 
indivicfuaiisfic approach (o business is very pronounced 
in that country. 

Principal Features of Modem Marktfyig Organization 

The principal features of modern marketing organization 
are specialization of functions, standardization of manufac- 
tured goods, the employment of many middlemen, business 
by speculation, rapid means of communication, central 
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organization, expert advice and publication of reports."* An 
efficient marketing orpnization enables effective distribution 
at reduced rates. It is no exaggeration to say that to build 
our distribution system without an efficient marketing organi- 
zation is to build upon sand. 

■Specialization 

Specialization is a basic principle in the understanding of 
marketing organization. Specialization is a technical term 
for all those different phenomena — technological, social, 
biological and economic — which are usually subsumed under 
the phrase ‘ division of labour But here for obvious reasons 
specialization is narrowed down to territorial or geographical 
specialization. 

Specialization has been closely bound up with the rise of 
machinery in industrial production, the growth of large-scale 
combinations, both horizontal and vertical, and the stand- 
ardization of manufactured goods. With the greater specia- 
lization in the field of production, the scale of manufacturing 
operations has increased pari passu. This has resulted in 
separating widely manufacturers from consumers of their 
products in space, in time, and in knowledge. Specialization 
has also facilitated the marketing of manufactured goods, 
promoting, in the process, marketing organization. 

Standardization 

Standardization constitutes in a way the current dictionary 
of commerce. Its widespread acceptance and widest possible 
dissemination are possible through an efficient marketing 
organization. Marketing of manufactured goods is not readily 
possible without knowing their standard units of size, weight 
and quality. In order that the marketing of manufactured 
goods may be conducted scientifically without perpetual 
scrutiny of every package, the system of standardization must 
be introduced in moving goods, from the manufacturer to the 
consumer. 

In olden days, when the manufacturer or trader, generally 
speaking, operated on a small scale, and mostly served the 
local population, he could meet his consumers himself and push 
his goods by word of mouth, but this is no longer possible 

A. Mi Lorenzo, Market Reports, Lucknow, pp. 11—14. j 
•5 See The Eniyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. XXVI, p. 279. 
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with the organization of industries on a large-scale production 
basis. Obviously, the modem manufacturer cannot meet 
his customers, actual or prospective, and thus cannot hypnotize 
them by the gentle art of vocal persuasion. He serv’es local, 
regional, national, and international markets, so that unless 
he standardizes his products, he cannot market them success- 
fully. Indeed, standards have made the development of 
marketing organization possible. In Germany, the standardiza- 
tion movement was closely tied up with the rationalization 
movement %vhereas it acquired impetus both in America and 
England under the influence of the scientific management 
movement. In many countries, the Government has been 
jjainly responsible for the development of central standards 
ij. "'■''’tions. In the U.S.S.R., Japan, China, and New 
'■aland, the central standards organization is a branch of a 
’rtvemment Department, being financed and controlled by 
Government. In India, standardization was virtually a 
closed book to most of her industries until the establishment 
of the Indian Standards Institution in 1946. 

The importance of standardization in the economic life of a 
country cannot be too strongly stressed. Its value in the in- 
ternal and externa! trade on which the progress of a country 
depends is great indeed. The marketing development of a 
country rests, in the final analysis, on the quality and cheap- 
ness of the goods it produces and sells in competition with 
the world outside. Now a National Association of Consumers 
has been formed in India in order to promote the standardiza- 
tion movement. The Indian Standards Institution has also 
been helping the National Association of Consumers in the 
matter of popularization of standardized products in the home 
market. The ISI (Indian Standards Institution) has also been 
Creating interest amongst manufacturen and traders for popu- 
larizing the standards so as to give a fillip to industrial and 
consumer marketing. 

Market Reports 

The publication of market reports has become a special 
characteristic of modem marketing organization. These 
reports have raised the level of business ethics and stabilized 
prices of manufactured goods to a great extent. The importance 
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of such reports cannot be too strongly emphasized. They 
help in marketing goods successfully and effectively. They 
aim at the disposal of greater and greater quantities of goods 
which ultimately leads to increased production. Naturally 
this affords an opportunity for raising the standard of living. 

Peculiar Characteristics of Modern Markets 

Markets of industrial and consumer goods have two peculiar 
characteristics. First, prices of the same commodity are 
uniform and are almost at parity with other prices in markets 
at different places. Secondly, prices of the same commodity 
var>^ from day to day, even from hour to hour. In markets 
for the commodities of the first importance such as jute goods, 
cotton and shellac, prices may fluctuate hour by hour, but the 
price of a given commodity at a given time is almost the same 
throughout a particular market and is at parity, or nearly 
so, in different markets. 



CHAPTER FOUR 
MARKET RESEARCH 

Market Research Defined and Analysed 

Market research a ims at ascertaining the busin g habits of 
the people. It provides facts al^ut. markets. Markets are 
the people. They must be satisfied if business is to run satis- 
factorily. In plain ^vo^ds, every business has its customers, 
and here there are customers, there arc marketing problems. 
These problems call for a solution through market research 
in order to afford satisfaction to customers. 

WTiat is market research ? It is a fact finding technique. 
It bears much the same relaaon to marketing as ‘ I ’ docs to 
* ops ’ in militarv parlance. Or, to use a scientific idiom, 
improvements in manufacture flow from research in the 
natural sciences, pure and applied, t\hjle improvements in 
marketing arc achie\ed b> research in the social sciences, 
specially applied economic research. Both are increasingly 
concerned with those branches of the social sciences which deal 
with human relations ; manufacture, trilh relations between 
management and men, and marketing, with relations between 
a company and the consumers of its products. Dr. Blankenship 
defines market research as an ‘ anciUar y service that allow s 
m anagemen t to manufac ture with a tietter id ea of what ca n 
bc_ sold, and_ how much can be s old, and to market wit h a 
b etter idea_of_how to x^mbine ihe._yarioiis tools Jp f sell ing 
to minim ize waste.*' The usefulness of market r^earch has 
become all the greater under the present pattern of large- 
scale production. The production of the right t>’pe of manu- 
factured goods is possible only when the manufacturer knows 
■ •• only the exact requirements of the consumer, but also the 
price at which he can market his goods. The manufacturer 
must, obviously, take the initiative in understanding how best 
he can market his goods with the maximum efficiency, and at 
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the lowest pi'ice possible. This also results in the rationaliza- 
tion of marketing costs. 

In addition to finding out ways of increasing efficiency of 
marketing even by changing the channels of distribution; it 
determines the design of the goods and their qualities and 
varieties, as also the prices to be charged so as to reduce sales 
resistance for these goods in the market. Market research 
thus covers a very wide field for assessing those factors in 
marketing which would otherwise remain obscure. In our 
present-day society, unless market research is planned scienti- 
fically, the very objective of_effecting tangible improvements 
in marketing would be defeated. ’ 

^VeTnay go a little deeper,” and analyse those factors which, 
whether operating from ^vithin the business or from outside, 
have in the past influenced demand, and are therefore likely 
to do so in the future. Price changes, alterations in terms, 
competition from new lines, variations of the seasons, etc. 
are the complex factors which influence marketing operations. 
It is for the manufacturer to disentangle the threads. Again, 
studies of similar goods available in the market would be 
immensely useful for a probe into one’s products so as to 
effect necessary improvements. And, finally, it would be useful 
to assess the relative merits of various methods of marketing 
with a view to adopting those channels which would yield 
the best results. The manufacturer should safeguard his 
marketing interest against errors through market research 
in the same way as the pilot of an aeroplane uses a number of 
gauges and dials wliich help him navigate and fly his machine. 

Mature of Mark et Research 

Ever since man first began to buy and sell, market research 
has been practised, though unconsciously. The transaction 
was necessarily primitive in form in its earlier stages. Market 
research as a science has come to be develop ed only rece ntly 
under the modern system oi; large-s cale pT^duction . Today, 
more than ever bTfore; ' iTTias become a major weapon in 
marketing. It is an essential tool of accumulating,* arran ging, 
cl assifyin g and in terpreting da ta from p rim_arY_arid_deriyative 
s ources, both internal and ext ernal, so that profits in ^butiness 
can be maximized through wi se managerial decisio ns. It is 
thus a Handmaiden of ma nag ement . It affords one a peep 
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conducted before finalizing the questionnaire. T he sampH ng 
techniq ue is employed in this kind of m arket research.^' A 
typical sampling operation has to be performea. TThas three 
stages : (i) sample selection ; (u) collection and tabulation of 
data ; and (iii) analysis and observations. In the ‘ sample 
selection we have to determine fiRt the sample size and 
design. Under ‘ collection and tabulation of data we have 
to draw the questionnaire form and collect the data by mail 
or interview method as previously decided upon. After the 
receipt of returns, tabulation of data for further analysis 
has to be completed. And under ‘ analysis and observations 
we subject the data to detailed analysis, and observe its signi» 
ficance for the population cither by estimation or by testing of 
hypothesis. Thus we get an idea of the unknown charac- 
teristics of the population. 

This method is now widely employed for conducting market 
surveys. Allowance must clearly be made for the fact that 
sampling, that is, the selection of part of an aggregate of 
material to represent the whole aggregate, is a problem in 
inference, the aim of which is to secure the unknown 
information about the population from a selected segment 
of the population. If the survey is properly conducted, 
it should yield a vast amount of marketing information. 
It should not only save money but also make money. 
The saving would be cflecicd by the prevention of wasteful 
technical development work, and by the reduction in sales 
overheads. The money is made by the expansion of sales. 
Ttckmqiies of Market Research 

Trom the standpoint of market determination, there are as 
rn any as eight techniqu es. These are as follows : 

(1) Testing new products. 

(2) Appraising the attitude of consumers towards estab- 
lished products. 

consumers in general, we apply the sampling technique to assess theit viws 
about It The manufacturer svishes to do it as cheaply as possible, in a short 
time, with a reasonable degree oT confidence in the final inference, and there 
the sampling method gets its fooOudd. From the statwliciaa’s point of view, 
the only cut in expense that can be made u in theamount of interviews with the 
consumers. The various sampling methods to estimate a particular character- 
«iic in the population— random, purposive, area, stratified (or representative) 
etc.— have their application in their particular fields. The error formula will 
indicate whether the sample design has properly planned. 
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(3) Determining the strength of competitive products. 

(4) Measuring the extent of the market for products. 

(5) Locating new uses for products. 

(6) Determining channels of marketing. 

(7) Checking the efficiency of distributors, wholesalers 
and retailers. 

(8) Determining unsatisfied needs of consumers. 

A brief discussion on each of these techniques wiU be useful. 

1. Testing Mew Products : Consumer tests give the manu- 
facturer a fairly accurate idea about the suitabilit}" or otherwise 
of a new product which he hopes to place on the market, and 
also reveals to him its strength in the market as compared to 
other existing products of the same kind. Obviously, creative 
selling is required for mo\dng the ne\v product into the market. 
It is one of the fields of market research where salesmen have 
to display their talent. It is necessary' to know all about 
existing similar products — their quality, price, and so on. It 
is also necessary to know the attitude of retailers to the 
various products. 

2. Appraising the Attitude of Consumers Towards Established 
Products : Market research is one of the best available 
methods for making an appraisal of product lines. No manu- 
facturer should rest on his oars after his products have acquired 
considerable popularity, since the consumer attitude goes on 
changing. A periodical check-up is essential for findir^ out 
the extent to which his customers are satisfied with his products. 
In this way he can meet new situations as and when they arise. 

3. Determining the Strength of Competitive Products : It is not 
enough for a manufacturer merely to know all about his 
own products. It is equally necessary for him to know what 
his customers think of competing products, so that he may 
effect improvements in his own products for increasing con- 
sumer satisfaction, and thus ensure sustained marketing success 
for his products. He should, in other words, know the degree 
of consumer acceptance of his products in relation to that of 
the rival products. An evaluation of the strengtli or weakness 
of his products in relation to that of other competing products 
is essential for meeting a developing situation before its effect 
is felt by the manufacturer, so that excessive strain on his 
own resources may be avoided and likely failures prevented. 

5 
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- 1 . Measuring (he Extent of the Market for Products : It is the 
duly of the market research man to measure market poten- 
liah. lie should determine hotv large a market there is for 
the manufactured goods of the line ami class die manufacturer 
whom lie represents is engaged in. This is the most difTicult 
job in the repertoire of the market analyst. It should be done 
with consummate skill, for otherwise the rivals of the manu- 
iaclurcr might increase the marketability of their products, 
adversely atfccting the markciability of his manufacturer's 
products. Various quantitative determination techniques 
indicate to the manufacturer the extent of the market for his 
produLis, and enable him to concentrate on further improvc- 
mems m manufacturing processes. It is possible to give too 
much attention to competitors’ products : this generally results 
m an inhibited tendency to copy ratlicr than to originate. 

'i. Locating d^ew Uses for Products : At times consumption 
luxbits undcigo rapid changes. The consumdr is constantly 
bqng innucncrcl by his environment. He is a multiple 
personality, and is the hub around wJjjcli all marketing forces 
revolve. Sometimes a given product rc.tcbcs the limit of 
possible market development. It is, therefore, necessary to 
stimulate new uses for .\ given product. Here laboratory 
rcsearelj should be undertaken, so that this may act as a com- 
plement for market rcse.irch and also direct the technical 
know-iiow 10 the location of new uses for such products, 
by e't.ablishing a close liaison between product research and 
market rcscarcli, the fortunes of the business would be assured. 

6 . Delenrwiwg Channels of Marketing : It is not possible 
for ‘ipce^^h2ed middlemen or marketing agencies to market all 
products the whole lime with (ho same degree of success. For 
example, if a manuiaclurcr has been marketing his goods 
tlirougli one set of wholesalers and be has introduced some 
new linos, there is no assurance that the new lines would 
achieve the tlesircd results through this sot of wholesalers. 
It is hkoiy that the marketing of these new products could be 
carried out better through another set of wholesalers, or 
pcrli.aps the manufacturer might have to undertake the task 
of' marketing liimsclf. It is the work of the market analyst to 
point out to the manufacturer the best clianncls of marketing 
for bcuer safes. The manufteturer wJiosc tJiinking in the 
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field of marketing has not kept pace with the changes in the 
market situation, finds himself in the same position as a nation 
■which tries to fight today’s war with yesterday’s weapons with 
disastrous results. 

7. Checking the EJfide7Ky of Distributors, Wholesalers and 
Retailers ; A surprise check-up of the channels of marketing 
through which the manufacturer’s goods pass for final consump- 
tion is necessar)^ The manifold marketing activities of these 
channels can then be tested on the touchstone of accepted 
marketing principles. Such a step would lead .to sustained 
marketing efficiency, as tlie manufacturer would be in a posi- 
tion to kno\v the worth of his products according to those 
who buy tliem for ultirnate use, and any suggestions forth- 
coming from this source can easily be adopted for the greater 
success of the business. This provides a sort of customer 
evaluation. As such, it can be used with advantage by the 
manufacturer fpr further planning. 

8. Determining Unsatisfied Needs of Consumers : This is the 
most fruitful application of market research technique, because 
it taps new and potential customers and those customers 
■who are not fully satisfied for one reason or another. The 
market analyst should devote more thought and planning to 
this sphere. A market analyst who is aware of the responsi- 
bility he Carnes, will do the job well, as he will grasp the situa- 
tion. The manufacturer should keep his finger constantly 
on the pulse of the situation, so that he can go ahead. 

To sum up, the task of the market research technician is, 
in the first place, to find out what can be marketed, and in the 
second place, how best it can be marketed. His best training 
is provided by experience if he possesses robust common sense 
and a good commerce education. 

Marketing Information and its Classification 

Marketing information is the first step towards conducting 
market research. ‘ Quantitative information as to marketing 
and the marketing process is extremely sparse and must 
remain difficult to obtain because of the very complexity of the 
subject, the vagueness of its delimitation and the rapidity 
with which conditions in the field change.’ Though it is 

4 See The Eniyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vols. 9 & 10, p. 137. 
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undoubtedly a tough job, yet a methodical effort should be 
made to construct some kind of picture of marketing informa- 
tion which may lead to the marketing advancement. 

Manufacturers as a class must of necessity pay more than 
lip service to market research — their awareness of the impor- 
tance of market research would in itself be a step in the right 
direction. It is only now that manufacturers have begun to 
realize the overwhelming importance of market research in the 
scheme of marketing. As a result of the widespread acceptance 
of market research in the field of marketing, it has begun to 
pay off dramatically. We see growing inventiveness in the 
marketing half of our economy to reduce more and more the 
amount of human toil necessary to market goods successfully 
and effectively. 

Market research represents the natural swing of the 
pendulum from concentration on manufacturing problems to 
that on marketing. Marketing information falls under three 
heads ; viz. (1) Fundamental information ; (2) Stadstical 
information ; and (3) Particular information. 

L Fundamental Infomation : This contains information 
concerning railway rates, fiscal policy, transport system, 
standard of living, habits and tastes of the people, their 
caprices in fashion, legislation and other legal requirements 
for making manufactured goods marketable. For example, 
if a product is treated as branded, it has to be decided whether 
prior registration is required of the name or mark. If so, 
what are the steps to be taken for obtaining it, and what 
degree of protection will the registration afford to the 
products ? 

2. Statistical Information : This relates to .the composition 
of population, its social division, characteristics of the people, 
statistics of public health, the number of registered doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, motor-car owners, savings bank depositors, 
and imports and exports. Government publications constitute 
the chief source of statistical information, though trade asso- 
ciations and chambers of commerce also provide useful statis- 
tical information. 

3. Particular Information : Under this head are considered 
questions affecting the general working of a territor)', such 
as the exact requirements of its market, the volume of demand 
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for similar goods, the competition a newcomer may have to 
meet from estabhshed concerns, the prices obtained from local 
dealers, the styles of packing, the channels of distribution, and 
other allied questions. 

Tabulation of Marketing Irformation 

The matters mentioned under the three heads given above, 
or such of them as are relevant to the solving of the marketing 
problem of certain manufactured goods, may then be tabulated 
as (1) information, (2) interpretation, and (3) recommenda- 
tions. 

After the information has been collected, classified, codified 
and edited, systematic interpretation of the material is the next 
logical step. It should be noted that computation is very 
important in re-arranging the information which consists of a 
further refining process, clarifying the characteristics of the 
universe by describing the data in the form of averages, 
measures of dispersion, correlation and other suitable statistical 
measures. Then interpretation is carried out more scienti- 
fically. Actually, interpretation begins with the process of 
classification and the design of primary tables, since its object 
is to draw final conclusions which can only be accurate if the 
summarization of information is properly done. Mr. Irvine’s 
remarks on tliis aspect of the problem are rather thought- 
provoking, ' One important point, which should be con- 
stantly borne in mind in interpreting marketing data, ’ says 
Irvine, ‘ is that interpretation is not a process of building logical 
theories upon given assumptions ; it is an attempt to form 
a true picture of the conditions, structure and methods of the 
market for the product under investigation. It follows that a 
thorough practical test of any proposed interpretation should 
be undertaken in the market in question to prevent costly 
mistakes in the determination and execution of marketing 
policy.’^ . 

Interpretation has basically two elements, viz. findings and 
re-assembling. Findings are vitally important, because they 
hear a positive relation to the marketing problem. Re- 
assembling is the technique of putting technical matters into 
non-technical words and ideas for the benefit of the layman. 

5 A. G. Ir\'ine, Marketing Research and Management, London, 1954, p. 72. 
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Thus we see that interpretation has an extremely important 
bearing upon the marketing problem. The market analj'st 
who works on interpretation knows how many difRculties he 
has to encounter in order to arrive at precise conclusions as 
also that effective recoraroendations depend upon the clear 
interpretation of the marketing information. If inter- 
pretation is methodically done, recommendations are bound to 
be precise and effective and the market analyst wall be able to 
make suitable recommendations, provided he has been able to 
complete the first stage of the marketing information scientifi- 
cally. Any failure to make suitable recommendations exposes 
the market analyst to the charge of being an arid theorist who 
prefers his ivory tower to the hazards of the market-place.^ 
In order that he may escape this calumny, he should bear in 
mind the following four points : 

(1) The existing marketing organization of the firm 
should be considered in the light of his findings. 

(2) He should clearly indicate the sequence of action 
which he desires the firm to adopt for promoting its 

. marketing interests. 

(3) He should gauge the ideas of the executives of the 
firm who put these recommendations into actual 
practice. 

(4) He shduld show the results in terms of likely profits 
AN hich will accrue to the firm as a result of his recom- 
mendations, if put into action in a desired svay. 

It may be pointed out here that the market analyst should 
pay particular attention to the wordings of his recommenda- 
tions. They must on no account be ambiguous. He should 
summarize the Avhole theme of his recommendations into a 
very short memorandum besides presenting major findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations with the help of large display 
graphs, diagrams and other suitable ilhstrations in order to 
secure the necessary effects. Such a step will inspire greater 
confidence amongst executives who will be prompted to put the 
recommendations into effect forthwith. A follow-up m'll be 
necessary after the svholc marketing enquiry has been put to 
action, because it will determine the degrees of success achieved 

S A. G. Irvine, tp. of., p. 73. 
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and indicate any shortfalls in the expectations which can 
be remedied according to the exigencies of the actual 
requirements. 

Sequential Analysis : A Mew Methodology in Gathering Marketing 

Information 

The type of classification of marketing information and the. 
method of its tabulation, described in the foregoing discussion, 
is the one most commonly employed. As a firm or company 
grows in size and complexity, this method may be replaced 
with advantage by another method, viz- sequential analysis. 

The newly developed sequential analysis is being accepted 
as the best method because of its economy both in regard to 
inspection and time. In fact, by the sequential method of 
sampling, the sample size is reduced by as much as 60 per cent 
on an average in comparison with the conventional random 
sample and yet it yields the same degree of accuracy. Again, 
in sequential analysis we go on comparing our compiled data 
at each observation and stop whenever a decision is reached 
on the basis of cumulative information. Thus the sample is 
not fixed here, but this requires a fairly high standard of 
mathematical ability. 

To apply sequential analysis to a problem, we must know the 
limits of the tolerance interval around the value of the charac- 
teristic we want to examine, and the probability level for a 
correct decision. Given these quantities we can set up a 
sequence of acceptance and rejection numbers, average-sample- ' 
number curve and operating-characteristic curve. When we 
fix the probability, the operating-characteristic is also fixed 
and the expected size of the sample can be found. 

We may here consider, for purposes of illustration, the 
problem of cotton manufactures. This is mainly a problem 
of internal market. Suppose a manufacturer wants to expand 
his textile machinery and equipment for fine cloth. Initially, 
he will perhaps think that unless 70 per cent of people like it, 
his expansion cost will not be repaid in the long run. Also, 
if the preference is below 30 per cent, it is not %vorth the trouble 
of expansion. And this the manufacturer wants to know 
accurately, say with , 95 per cent probabihty. This is a 
problem of finding the ' significance of an attribute . We 
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have to test the value of the prababitity p of the hypothesis that 
people like fine cloth. 


We are given p„= ,30 ) ^ ^ 
p,= .70 ( 

’ probability of accepting the hypo- 
a= .05 thesis when it is false 
P= *05 probability of rejecting the hypo- 
thesis when it is true 


when p=:.30, 


Ejcpectcd size of sample: 


Lp log (p/(t^a)l+(l^Lp) log ((l-|S)f«] 
p log(pi/po)+(l— P)log [(1 — Pi)/(1~Pq)] 
.951og(.05/.95)+.D51og(.95/.05) 
“““30 log (-76/“30)+.70“ldg (“ 30/.76) 


when ps=s,70, — S 

Expected size of sample®»8 

Thus sequential analysis is generally preferred in a situation 
like this when \ve have a smalt sample size. 

The acceptance and rejection numbers can be set up as 


follou’s ; 


Acceptance number An=^-^w^^/r- — ^+n 


Rejection number Rn 


log [(: 

i-p.)/(i-pi)l 

log 

■pi(i— p«)’ 

LpoO— Pi)J 




An indicates for each sample size a, the maximum number 
of consumer units preferring fine cloth with the hypothesis that 
not more than 30 per cent, of them prefer it. R„ indicates the 
minimum number of consumer units preferring the fine cloth 
showing that at least 70 per cent, of them like it. 

For different values of n we get a set of An and R^, and we 
compare the cumulative data regarding the preference for the 
fine cloth with these numbers. 

As soon as the cumulative number falls below An or exceeds 
R,, our sampling operation is stopped and an appropriate 
decision is made. 
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Utility of Research Worh to Manufaclurers 
A constant controlled research %vill be of the greatest value 
to manufacturers who must keep in touch with their compe- 
titors’ activities and ^'^•ith the probable trend of the market. 
Research will reveal where their goods stand in the industry 
as a whole, what the trends of the industry are, and how they 
should improve the exisring goods and launch upon new lines. 
Then, too, manufacturers should not rely on their salesmen’s 
reports alone, but should supplement these with reports 
retested from their internal sales organization. Then such 
reports will be found to provide the management with valuable 
data. They will furnish (he management witli a kind of 
‘magnetic north’, thus enabling it to set the compass as the 
ship of business steers the way over the sea of day-to-day 
problems of marketing. 

Market Research and Adurtising 
The modem age is an age of mass production with a centra^ 
lized system of manufacture necessitating a co-ordinated 
policy of market research and advertising. A great deal of 
market research work is associated with advertising ; and 
advertising agencies are often engaged In subtler market 
research. The organizational patterns of market research, 
both in the United States of America and in Great Britain, 
were first established by the advertising agencies. In Sweden, 
too, advertising agencies came forward and undertook market- 
ing research work. But events followed an altogether different 
course in Germany, where independent market research orga- 
nizations came into being first.’ German advertising agencies 
subsequently engaged themselves in market research activities. 
In India, advertising agencies are so few that they can be 
counted on the tips of one’s fingers. They are doing extremely 
limited work in the sphere of advertising. They hardly under- 
take market research work. ‘ Combing the Indian market ’ 
is, therefore, extremely difficult. Since the effort of breaking 
new ground is always much greater than that of cultivating the 
well-tilled patch, the Indian market has remained largely 


^ See Marhling bj Mamifactuitr*, OEEC Report, Published by the European 
Productivity Aeency ot the Oiganijatioa for European Ecotioouc Co-opera- 
pon, Paru, 19o7, p. 48. , 
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unexploited. The area of market potentials is naturally very 
large in this country. It is time that we addressed ourselves 
to this task and broke new ground with the help of market 
research and advertising on a well co-ordinated basis. Market 
research and advertising, applied together, should not only 
help extend market areas, but also help build up continuous 
and extensive sales. Indian manufacturers should not be 
unnecessarily discouraged by the cost of market research and 
advertising. Experience in other industrially advanced nations 
has proved that market research and advertising more than 
pay their way. 

Advertising Media 

Advertising is a cogent force. It is the very breath of 
marketing, which propels it on to further progress. It is, 
in plain words, printed salesmanship, and is concerned with the 
action of mind upon mind. It sets new fashions and gives 
rise to new prejudices, new customs, new thoughts. Few 
people today have time to read an advertisement which is 
superfluously long-worded. Simple catchwords and artistic 
designs arouse much interest and create lasting impressions. 
We find that the technique of advertising has made enormous 
progress in America, and in certain parts of Europe. But 
it is a matter for regret that so little advertising in India is 
done in a systematic and thorough-going manner. If we turn 
over the pages of a newspaper, magazine, or journal, we find 
that our attention is spontaneously arrested by one advertise- 
ment among many. The reason is that it is striking, short, 
forceful and original, so that our response is spontaneous and 
instantaneous. 

It should be clearly understood that if the best results in the 
field of marketing are to be obtained, advertising must be 
both progressive and promotional. It is wrong to assume that 
advertising conflicts with or supplants the work of the indi- 
vidual. Neither does it make the salesman merely an order- 
taker. On the contrary, a salesman capitalizes on the demand 
created through advertising. An advertisement, in a word, 
acts as a general letter of introduction. It may be said that all 
this is obvious, but the retort is that it is the obvious which is 
often overlooked. 
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Since advertising is the soul of modem marketing, no 
tangible results can be obtained in business without proper 
and successful advertising. The selection of appropriate 
media for advertisements is not always an easy matter. At 
times the problem is almost baffling. Large business concerns 
employ every kind of advertising medium right from the press 
to the poster, from the tram-car and motor bus to the electri- 
cally illuminated sky sign. In fact, they utilize every kind 
and form of publicity which human ingenuity can devise. In 
view of the vital part played by advertising in the scheme of 
marketing, three charts dealing with its different phases have 
been drawn. 

A plan of advertising in a business organization has been 
drawm in the first chart given on page 77. A mere 
glance at the first chart will clarify the basic business functions, 
namely, financing, producing, selling, accounting, advertising, 
and the sales force. Agmn, the functional divisions of adver- 
tising have been shown as office administration, budgeting, 
media analysis, copy planning and supervision, circularizing, 
and dealer and sales co-operation. An individual business 
would do well in organizing its advertising to some extent 
on this basis. 

The second chart given on page 78 lays down the 
particulars of the advertising department of a business firm. 
It will be seen here that the advertisement manager is respon- 
sible direct to the managing director. He has under him 
a number of assistants and staff to run the department under 
his charge. The strength of the staff and its composition 
vary according to the size of the firm and its activities. If, 
however, the firm is large enough, it would be ivorth its while 
to employ sufficient staff in each section ; but if it is a small 
firm, it is worth considering whether one or more sections 
should not be merged together, and the strength of the staff 
maintained in accordance with the actual requirements. 

The third chart, on page 79, depicts the organization 
of a representative advertising agency in relation to the office 
management, and shows how the financial management of 
the two separate contents, working independently, each come 
under their respective top management. It is the top mana- 
gement which has the ‘client contact’. The classified list 
'under ‘ client contact ’ indicates the numerous sections which 
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bring ultimate success. The organization has so to plan its 
action and policy that it can render useful service to its clients’ 
products. Here, too, the strength of the staff will depend 
upon the amount of work involved. 

Advertising enlarges the market which, in turn, opens 
up the possibilities of an increase in the volume of output 
from the factory. This leads to economies in the cost of pro- 
duction, so it is clear that ‘ it pays to advertise Advertising 
also increases employment in the country and thus helps to 
improve the standard of living. It is therefore necessary 
for business organizations and firms to employ the techniques 
of advertising suitably. ' 

The Spirit of Acceptance of Scientific Marketing 

Dr. Copeland observes : ‘ The power of producers and 
merchants to influence demand is a neglected point in 
economic theory. The demand for any article is not static. 
Wants and purchasing power are constantly undergoing 
change, and producers and merchants constantly are exerting 
a real influence on the desires of consumers by stimulating new 
wants and by intensifying wants that previously have been 
felt.* ® In this respect market research will be an immensely 
useful instrument leading to an exact equation of ‘ demand 
and supply ’ and to an elimination of those factors which make 
for waste in the process of distribution. All the same, it is idle 
to extol it as a panacea for all marketing ailments, though it 
should be regarded by every industry as one of the basic tools 
of scientific marketing. As Jrvine puts it, ' Market research 
is a continuous challenge to many accepted beliefs and 
practices. To meet the challenge successfully, a market 
research manager must possess the necessary ability and 
character, both to interpret the facts correctly and to present 
his findings without fear or favour. Personal bias for or 
against any particular result must be ruthlessly eliminated. 
There is no greater sin in market research than working from 
preconceived ideas to foregone conclusions, ’ ’ Therefore, it 
is of the highest importance that in the interest of accurate 
interpretation and presentation of the findings in market 
research, a high level of honesty and integrity is exercised 
by the market research manager, disregarding all preconceived 
notions. 

* M. T. Copeland, Principles cf Merchastditatg, Mew York, 1925, p. 8. 
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As the spirit of acceptance for scientific marketing grows 
in this country, we shall find businessmen studying Govern- 
ment statistics much more closely in order to gain information 
on the purchasing and living habits of the people. When this 
happens, we shall gradually find a helpful change in the response 
of the people themselves towards enquiries about their own 
habits and tastes. Government statistics are likely to prove 
extremely useful to the business community in planning their 
marketing progr3,mme. All these attempts are likely to 
culminate in a closely knit marketing intelligence which, in 
turn, will lead to balanced economic organization in the 
country by bringing about a better understanding of the 
marketing system. 


9 A. G. Irvine, op. cit., p. 256. 
6 



CHAPTER FIVE 


METHODS OF MARKETING MANUFACTURED 
GOODS 

Changing Pallems oj Modem Marketing ActirUies 

Ever since ^Vor]d War 11, owing to several reasons, the 
pattern of modem marketing practices has undergone many 
changes. Industrially under-developed and backwaM coun- 
tnes themselves, dependent upon the industrially advanced 
nations of the tvorld for their supply of manufactured goods, 
have, through fortuitous circumstances, become manufacturers 
of such goods. Tliey are, consequently, in a position 
to compete on verj' fa\’Ourable terms \rith the more 
advanced countries in their home markets. It is now vitally 
necessarv that the industrialiy advanced countries should 
change the character of their marketing structure, by a new 
and timely shift of emphasb from consumer goods to capital 
goods. T^ey tsould, thus, continue to prosper in the new 
order ssithout hindering the industrial progress of the under- 
developed and more backv%'ard countries of the world. The 
present task of industrially advanced countries is to provide 
more capital goods to under-developed and backward countries, 
wluch arc aspiring to develop their own manufacturing 
po\\er. This changing pattern of modem marketing activities 
IS svTnptomatic of the changes in marketing relations which 
have taken place recently. The tempo has been quickened 
during the last two decades, and the industrially advanced 
countries have begun to share their accumulated e.Kpcricnce 
in marketing irith these under-developed and backward 
countries. It is a happy augur>' in the field of international 
marketing. 

For the sake of convenience, let us take the case of India. 
She is an under-de\’cloped countr)'. She has begun manufac- 
turing all kinds of goods, industrial and consumer, which 
were earlier imported by her, and a sj’Stcmatic effort has been 
made to help her in this venture by (i) imposing various res- 
trictions upon the importation of competitive goods of foreign 
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origin, and (ii) restricting the export of industrial raw 
materials from India which are necessary for her manufacturing 
industries. Great Britain has been helping her substantially 
in this direction by giving her the sbenefit of her valuable 
experience in methods of marketing, and also by supplying 
her with capital goods for speeding up the tempo of her modern 
industrialization. Other industrial nations have also rendered 
her great and substantial assistance in this direction. 
Without doubt, India can manufacture goods, particularly 
consumer goods, more cheaply and economically, and these 
goods can compare favourably with those imported from 
abroad. Again, Red China’s recent incursion into the 
South-East Asian markets is indicative of her economic 
strength. She is as unscrupulous as she is unpredictable 
both in methods and objectives. She, too, is emerging as a 
large-scale manufacturing power. She has begun adopting 
novel methods of marketing in order to develop her economy 
at an accelerated speed. Chinese salesmen are resorting to 
unfair tactics to cut into our trade in the South-East Asian 
markets. A totalitarian economy gives them unlimited 
freedom to undercut prices. They are engaged in cut-throat 
competition. For example, terms advantageous to the foreign 
purchaser are written into the contracts. In cotton piece- 
goods, for instance, the purchaser is assured that he \vill get 
the benefit of any price reduction which may occur because 
of normal market fluctuations at the time of deliver}^ whereas 
he -would, on the other hand, be under no obligation to pay 
more in the event of a rise in prices. Nearer home, Chinese 
textiles have been dumped into Burma. Indian fabrics have 
been elbowed out of the Burmese market. In such a context, 
the nature and requirements of modern marketing activities 
should be understood in a wider setting if it is desired to 
hold our own in the international markets. 

Merchanting System 

Bearing in mind the many and diverse functions which 
have to be performed in the execution of marketing — transport 
by rail or ship, banking, insurance, preparation of invoices, 
compliance with customs formalities, procurement of licences, 
and, perhaps, most important of all, the acceptance of credit 
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risks — manufacturers ^visely entrust marketing of their manu- 
factured goods to merchants who, by virtue of possessing 
the specialized knowledge in marketing, undertake the task 
of moving the goods from centres of production to points of 
consumption. In return for all the valuable ser\'ices they 
render to the manufacturer, they are satisfied with marginal 
profits on the sales transactions. 

Direct Markeliti^ 

Some manufacturers, instead of relying on the merchantitig 
system, undertake marketing operations on their own. They 
tend to feel that their own sales crews can perform better 
marketing operations. Generally, such manufacturers deal in 
industrial goods. The volume of business and the number 
of products should be large enough to justify resorting to this 
method of marketing. There is no doubt that direct marketing 
establishes the closest possible contact between the manu- 
facturer and the consumer, and it is all the more desirable in 
those industrial goods needing ' high-pressure salesmanship * 
and * after-sales service but the ability to command sufficiently 
large capital required to establish and maintain an inde- 
pendent marketing organization, is a pre-requisite for this 
method of marketing. 

There are manufacturers of consumer goods who also 
feel tempted to resort to this type of marketing. Perhaps 
dissatisfaction with the existing methods of marketing, com- 
bined with excessive distribution costs, lead them to under- 
take direct marketing. But they should be sure of possessing 
abundant financial resources so that they can easily cover the 
cost of offices, establishment expenses, warehousing charges, 
and many more costs associated with the huge paraphernalia 
of direct marketing. Moreover, they should have successfully 
and satisfactorily solved their production problems, and also 
be prepared to concentrate on marketing problems, because 
the cost of marketing stocks at all vital market centres inevit- 
ably entails the locking up of a considerable amount of 
money, which could otheivvise be used for production purposes. 
Anyway, all these arc difficult problems, and unless manufac- 
turers have both the willingness and the capacity to face them, 
it is not advisable for them to run the risk of business failure. 
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Commission Houses and Home Merchants 

Basically, two parties are involved in every transaction. 
One offers goods and services, and the other, ^vhich accepts, 
pays for them. Prima facie, the operation appears to be 
deceptively simple. The goods have to be despatched by rail 
or road or some other carrier. Care has to be taken to see 
that the goods reach their destination in safe and secure con- 
dition. In addition to this, tliere are innumerable formalities 
to be completed. It is therefore necessary that this work be 
entrusted to some specialized agencies. These agencies are 
eitlier commission houses or home merchants. While commis- 
sion houses purchase and transport goods against firm orders 
received from inland buyers, home merchants are primarily 
those who are concerned ^\dth the purchase and marketing of 
goods on their o^\m account. Manufacturers supply the goods 
to these agencies and receive payment. The agencies which 
have invested their money in the stocks of goods have to 
take evQvy care in marketing them as quickly and as success- 
fully as possible. They know that markets are the people, 
and in the final reckoning it is the people, their customs, beha- 
\aour, likes and dislikes that influence markets and affect sales. 
This is why the agencies take very good care to study the 
buffing habits of their customers, actual or potential. They insist 
that the manufacturers should pay particular attention to the 
packaging of goods. Fe^\■, if any, of tliese manufacturers are 
in a position to ignore these instructions, except at their 
peril. Taken as a ^s^hole, it is the commission houses and home 
merchants who oil the wheels of production for the smooth 
running of industry. It is true that business concerns are secre- 
tive by nature, and it is extremely difficult to secure marketing 
information from them, a fact which is understandable. They 
are usually beset by the fear that the information supplied 
by them might be used against their own interests. Anyw^ay, 
they do usefol work in marketing operations in the internal 
markets. 

Export Marketing 

Export marketing is much more difficult. Principally, 
it is done by one of the five following methods : viz. (1) 
Exporting abroad through export houses ; (2) exporting 
directly by the manufacturers ; (3) exporting through the 
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independent export manager ; (4) exporting through co- 
operative export groups ; and (5) exporting through a subs- 
sidiary export company. 

Let us consider each of these five methods in fuller detail. 

1- Exporting Abroad Through Export Houses: Independent 
export houses ate of great importance to manufacturers. 
Those connected tcith such houses arc professional middle- 
men, exclusively devoted to export marketing. They provide 
a means of bringing together the ultimate consumer in foreign 
countries and the manufactured products of indigenous manu- 
facturers. They perform an economic function which has 
been necessarj’ for a long time. They commend themselves 
specially to manufacturers who are not in a position to inves- 
tigate foreign markets on their own or to attend to the numerous 
details connected with them. TTiey attend to the movement 
of goods to the specified steamer on which freight space has 
been booked in advance, prepare shipping documents, insure 
against marine risks, attend to exchange control regulations, 
consular requirements and other documentation. They carry 
on business with manufacturers in at least three ways : first, 
they act as merchants cfr export jobbers, buying merchandise 
on their o^vn account and selling it to overseas buyers ; 
secondly, they act as commission houses, buying merchandise 
on instruction from importers ; and, thirdly, they act as e.xport 
agents on behalf of manufacturers, and prepare their own 
invoices, detailing the initial cost of the goods and including 
all charges connected wth expKJrt marketing. They offer the 
safest method to those manufacturers who are not fully conver- 
sant ivith export marketing. Manufacturers arc thus relieved 
of the worries of the cumbersome procedures connected with 
export and shipping. 

2. Exporting Directlj bjg the Afanv/acturers : It is a mistaken 
attitude on the part of manufacturers to think that export 
marketing is not different from home marketing, although 
\btie are many routine fectois vfVaeh art identical in both 
cases. In scope the marketing practices differ widely, inas- 
much as prices are quoted either in sterling or in the buyer’s 
currenc)' in export marketing, unlike home marketing where 
prices are quoted in one’s own currency. Again, packing is 
completely different in both cases. And, finally, collection, 
invoicing, banking operations, drafting and correspondence 
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differ in export marketing and home marketing. Once the 
decision is taken to go in for export marketing, manufacturers 
would be well advised to form a separate export department 
in charge of a competent export manager. The export 
manager should collect round him some of the more intelligent 
clerks of the sales organization and develop his department 
with a crew of clerical, shipping, and typing clerks, as the 
export business grows in volume, and gathers momentum. 
This is called a ‘ built-in-method ’. Its success largely depends 
upon the person selected to act as export manager. Not only 
must he be able to develop export marketing by displaying 
deep insight into the customary export procedures, but he 
must also be able to inspire his staff to handle the business 
with optimum efficiency. The manufacturer has to give the 
export manager authority commensurate with the responsibil- 
ity entrusted to him. By giving him sufficiently high rank 
in the organization, the export manager can capitalize on 
one of the recognized advantages of the ‘ built-in-method ’, 
namely, he can draft the best brains in the firm to bear on 
export business in the best interests of the organization. 
Everything considered, manufacturers would do well to engage 
in direct overseas marketing only after they are sure that 
they have ample financial resources, for they will be imme- 
diately confronted with the most complex marketing problems 
in regard to shipping movements and special documentation 
pertaining to clearance of shipments from seaboard, besides 
being faced with the problem of satisfying the central bank of 
their country in regard to foreign exchange, etc. 

3. Exporting Through the Independent Export Manager : This 
method of export marketing is more prevalent in the United 
States of America than anywhere else in the world. The 
manufacturer is able to get his export business developed and 
established with much less risk. Mostly such managers 
handle export marketing on an open account system, and so 
connected documents are not routed through a bank for collec- 
tion nor are sight drafts drawn. In the U.S.A., the person 
doing his own export business on behalf of a number of 
manufacturing concerns is called an independent combina- 
tion export manager, because he acts for a number of factories 
in his capacity as export manager. This method may be 
found extremely suitable to those numerous factories in India, 
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which are enterprising, and desire to promote the export 
side of their business. The ej^rt manager is supposed to 
possess expert market knowledge. Because he handles a large 
variety of manufactured goods, he can spread the cost of 
foreign travelling and market research os’er a wide assortment 
of manufactured goods. He is in a position to effect substan- 
tial economies on shipping, banking, and other specialized 
charges, and is also able at the same time, to save much time 
and trouble to overseas buyers. The overseas buyers derive 
the best advantage by dealing with him. 

4. Exporting Through Co-operative Export Groups : The tech- 
nique of selling in export markets requires a thorough grasp 
and knowledge of salesmanship, distribution, publicity, pro- 
duction, market research, packing, shipment, quality and 
quantity of the merchandise, export regulations, shipping pro- 
cedures, and financing of shipments. Consular requirements 
must also be borne in mind. This system of co-operative 
marketing is therefore best suited to those types of-manu- 
facturers who produce goods in very small lots. For example, 
the system is ideally suited to handicrafts and the products 
of small-scale and cottage industries. Sales of handicrafts 
and other products can be pushed up considerably in foreign 
markets through this system. There is need for projecting 
the image of some of these products in foreign countries, 
specially in Europe and America. This system needs 
adequate stimulation to boost up India’s exports. 

5. Exporting Through a Subsidiary Export Company : A 
subsidiaiy export company is a domestic company established 
by the parent company for handling foreign marketing which 
would othenvisc have been handled by the company’s export 
department. The subsidiary company buys products from the 
parent company for its own account and sells them abroad. 
It keeps separate accounts; and prepares its own profit and loss 
statement, and balance sheet. It buys goods fcotn the parent 
company at concessional prices, and the profits earned by it 
from sales abroad are consolidated with the profits earned by 
the parent company from domestic operations. Such 
subsidiary companies are being increasingly formed in many 
countries of the world, including India. Manufacturers are 
able to have a greater control over export marketing by 
adopting this marketing procedure. 
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'The Tendency of Manufacturers to Produce Branded Goods or Pro- 
prietary Articles 

In the early stages of industrial development, few, if any, 
manufacturers cared to have branded goods or proprietary 
articles. Today, manufacturers have increased the number 
of -trading lines in all the industrially advanced countries. 
They have done so vith one or more of the following motives : 

(1) To economize in the purchase of materials. 

(2) To reduce manufactming costs. 

(3) To increase profits by introducing additional lines on 
the basis of the goodwill built up by existing lines. 

(4) To render more effective service. 

(5) To dispose of by-products. 

Marketing is rendered easier if the manufacturer repeats 
the name of the brand upon every container, wrapper or label. 
This practice increases the marketing strength of the manufac- 
tured products : the vcheels of marketing are geared. The 
foUb'wing are the chief advantages accruing from this marketing 
device : 

(1) It serves as a valuable form of advertising. 

(2) It constantly engages the attention of the consumer. 

(3) It safeguards against imitation goods. 

It is therefore distinctly advantageous for the manufacturer 
to use his own name as a prefix to his products. This practice 
will build up the manufacturer’s goodwill on the most successful 
lines. He can very well exploit the goodwill for other and new" 
lines. In India, this is not ahvays easily done because of 
common surnames, but in any case the manufacturer should 
not invent a fanciful name w'hich is meaningless from the 
point of view of marketing. In novelty and other articles of 
distinctive character, however, invented names may" be 
€mploy"ed with advantage. But such names should be distinc- 
tiv"e, easily pronounceable and memorable, conveying the 
nature, purpose and performance of the proprietary articles 
in question. 

Packaging 

The introduction of the branded goods or proprietary- 
articles led to developments in the field of packaging. The 
package system as a merchandizing method has been developed 
onlv in recent V'ears in India : it has already made great 

j * 
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headway in Arnerica and Europe. ‘ Packaging may be defined 
as the protection of materials of all kinds by means of con- 
tainers so designed as to pre\’ent damage to the contents by 
outside influences. A package is generally designed for a great 
number of similar products and mass-produced by means of 
machiner)'. ” As the cost of packaging alu'ays increases the 
cost of the merchandise, the selection of packaging material 
must be made with due regard for its co5t. But as it is a 
potserful marketing de\dce» it should be carefully selected. 
No one who markets saleable goods can go '’ery far aviihoul 
giving full consideration to packaging so as to suit the e.\isting 
marketing situation. Large-scale marketing is, in fact, possible 
through consumer packaging. It is possible to identify the 
product and the brand through the medium of careful packag- 
ing, This, in turn, leads to the fostering of a ‘ consumer 
instsTence’ fox pxoducls of a panicufax ■maDDfettuTCi. 
Mr. Henry Jones in his Flamed Packaging has observ’ed : 

‘ Packaging today covers a vety' wide field of operations, from 
the modest cardboard container to acetate envelopes for 
complete aero engmes. It uses many materials, including 
paper, board, glass, plastics, moulded pulp, tinplate, light 
alloys, tvood and pottery. It makes use of the most compli- 
cated machineiy for moulding, extruding, ^vrapping, folding, 
printing, labelling, sealing, freezing and evtn selling. It 
should take note of many factors including production, distribu- 
tion, consumption, marketing agencies, advertising display, 
and consumer acceptance which are essential to sound 
marketing. Manufacturers uould do well in enlisting profes- 
sional assistance in order to solve their packaging problem, 
as it is so important that it may be called the alpha and omega 
of an effective marketing policy. 

Warehousing and Marketing 

^Varebousing is an equalizer of supply and demand, since 
manufactured goods are stored in ^varehouses ^vhen their 
supply outstrips the demand, and slowly but steadily they arc 
withdrawn for marketing until the stock is entirely exhausted. 
It reduces waste in marketing by levelling supply and demand, 

* Louis C Ban], Pafkagm^ Enginemng, New York, 1954, p< 1- 
2 Henry Jones, Planned Packasing, LondoD, 1950, p. 13. 
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and thus adjusts the time- lag between production and con- 
sumption. It is no longer necessary to market goods at 
ruinously low prices when the market is glutted, nor is it any 
longer necessary for the consumer to pay abnormally high 
prices for whatever goods are available. Warehousing tends 
to reduce the violent fluctuations in price which may be 
caused by the irregular supply of products. 

America is a country where warehousing has made pheno- 
menal progress. A uniform warehouse receipts law has been 
enforced in that countr)’^, making the infringement of rules 
and regulations punishable by American criminal laws. For 
example, a warehouseman is prohibited by law to issue a receipt 
for goods not actually received into his warehouse, or to 
describe goods fraudulently, or else to issue a fictitious receipt 
for goods of which he himself is owner without specially 
declaring this fact. Nor can he deliver goods without first 
obtaining a return of the related documents for their 
cancellation. 

In India, warehousing has not hitherto developed to any 
considerable extent. At present, public warehouses in our 
country are few and far between. Their procedure leaves 
much room for improvement. Briefly, a dealer fills in the 
‘ advice slip ’ which is similar to an ordinary commercial 
invoice, and he describes in the slip the goods to be stored, 
varieties of goods, number of cases and identifying marks. 
Then the description as given in the slip is compared with 
the actual consignment, and when the tw^o tally, final receipt 
of storage is issued. This is technically known as warrant, 
negotiable or non-negotiable. Delivery of goods is allowed 
as a whole and by parts, each part delivery being 
made on an endorsement at the back of the warrant. 
Goods can be either duty paid or duty unpaid ; but 
in the case of bonded goods, the party has to 
satisfy the authorities of the warehouse that the goods are duty 
paid. Since the warehouseman becomes a sort of intermediary 
between the seller and the buyer, and enables the seller to 
dispense with any sizeable consignment selling, he has come 
to occupy an important place in the marketing system. Now 
that warehousing facilities have been established on a statutory 
basis, these facilities are expected to enlarge the basis of trade 
and marketing credit. 
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The advantages of warehouses built on modem lines and 
operated in a methodical manner are too well kno\vn. With 
such a warehousing s>’stcni, banks can be relieved of the 
irksome responsibility of taking actual delivery of the goods. 
They can advance money against h>’pothccated goods on the 
strength of warehouse receipts. • The overall effect of this 
measure would be a more systematized market for the goods 
%varehoused, since they can be marketed in the right place, 
at the nght time, and at the right price. 

Sales OrganizoUon 

Marketing bridges the gap between production and con- 
sumption. /\nd it has become highly complicated under the 
modem system of production. As such, the need for a sales 
organization to maintain contact between the producer and the 
consumer for building up consumer goodwill has become all 
the greater. A sales organization is an effective tool which 
equates demand and supply. ‘ It is the function of a sales 
organization not merely to discover and to satisfy existing 
demands, but to create new demands by offering supplies of 
new commodities. 

A sales organization, devoted to the marketing of manu- 
factured goods, may be likened to a power-station sending out 
cnergv, and suffering a tremendous loss of energy bettveen the 
pou er-station and the points rvhere it reaches the numerous 
consumers. But the very fact that there c,vists a power-station 
in the shape of a sales organization indicates that the markets 
have been charted to provide an up to date picture of the needs, 
tastes, habits, and preference of customers. An improved 
sales organization exercises close control over distribution, s.'ilcs, 
and prices. It know's for certain that while setting a low 
price, the price should not be so very low that the customers 
begin to suspect the genuineness of the aiticle, adversely 
affecting the volume of sales. Besides a ver>’ low price renders 
sa avV-i?ci\* sshs Aj persA cftc intfciV very* oWvnivV. 

Therefore, control over distribution becomes well-nigh impos- 
sible. As a matter of fact, the sales organization understands 
quite well that the customer, w'hile he appreciates a bargain, 
is, on the whole, prepared to pay a price which, according 
to his estimate, represents the use-value to him of the article. 

* J- IlaiT)- JoT«. T7e f'TKate Enkitrttst,\,ondon, 1926, p. 69. 
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It will indicate the strength and the deficiencies of the pro- 
ducts, and enable the manufacturer to concentrate on effecting 
further improvements so as to enhance their marketing 
strength. The manufacturer with the widest knowledge of 
markets, gained through an efficient sales organization, has a 
distinct advantage over his competitors. 

Poiiits for Aiafketmg 

The following simple and straightforward suggestions for 
manufacturers may be noted. They should : 

( 1 ) Obtain information on overall markets for all tlie goods 
of the kind produced by a manufacturer and then establish 
a relationship between his products and similar products. 

(2) Ascertain discounts, etc. of marketing channels for 
similar products so as not to be at a disadvantage in the 
market. For example,, if two products of similar nature and 
quality have popular and common markets, retailers would 
offer those to the consumers which allow them a tvider 
margin of profits. 

(3) Ensure proper packing of the products with effective 
colours and suitable designs, both for primary packing for 
wholesalers and retailers, and individual packing for consumers. 

(4) Understand that in the fixation of prices for the pro- 
ducts are included the expenses on adequate sales efforts, 
since the sales history of many concerns contains numerous 
records of business failures of those products which had been 
under-priced. 

(5) Remember that retailers are primarily responsible for 
any retrogressive movement in prices and values as they usually 
want to curry favour with the public by supplying cheap goods. 

(6) Settle the terms of agency and sign the agreement, 
and keep thereafter in constant touch with the marketing 
activities of .the agents and of their competitors in the agency 
or territory. 

(7) Make the agents responsible for providing regular 
reports on sales at every centre in the territory which will 
largely form the basis of a manufacturer’s production and 
marketing poheies. 

(8) Support the agents in every possible way, constantly 
study the market through the information they proUde, and 
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check ihcir information through independent but reliable 
sources. 

(9) Prov-idc the market wants, meet all reasonable demands 
for particular styles, make-up, advertising material, etc. 

(10) Imagine that the value is remembered long after the 
price is forgotten. 

(U) Reject the agent’s version of poor results in a partic- 
ular line while other hncs arc going ahead. Ascertain the 
reason and devise an cfTectivc remedy for rectifying the 
position. 

(12) Consider, in conjunction with the agents, ways and 
means of increasing turnover and aggregate sales. 

(13) Watch carefully any marketing changes which may 
adversely affect the business — such happenings, for instance, 
as the introduction of a difTcrent product likely to capture 
the market. 

(14) Establish an identifying resemblance between various 
items in the line through related colour, construction, sizes, 
packing, etc. 

(15) Contact wholesalers, retailers, small shopkeepers, 
etc. through market research and other methods of discovering 
any changes in fashions, habits, customs, and thoughts, besides 
purchasing power of the class likely to purchase manufacturers’ 
products. Its tonic effect will be rationalization in marketing 
methods winch will, in turn, increase marketing cHicicncy 
and reduce marketing costs. 

/nfemalional Fairs and Exhibitions in the Scheme of Marketing 

Trade fairs and exhibitions arc an integral part of inter- 
national marketing. They provide the best medium for 
bringing to light goods manufactured by different countries. 
They offer good opportunities for popularizing products of 
diffcicnt countries of (he world. They indicate the changing 
concept of marketing from the local to the international sphere. 

Many countries of the world organize international fairs 
and exhibitions as a planned market project in the scheme 
of marketing. International fairs like the Milan Trade Fair 
in Italy, the Brussels International Fair in Belgium, and tiic 
like arc regularly held wherein many countries participate and 
exhibit their products. India has also begun thinking along 
these lines. She organized her first International Fair in 1955, 
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thanks to the eflForts of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry'’ of the countr)\ Again, she organized 
another exhibition in 1958 known as ‘ India 1958 ‘ India 

1958 ’ attempted to mirror the march of industrial progress. 
The first gate called the Gateway of Commerce ■was quite 
impressive ; it had inscribed on it ‘ The World Needs India’s 
Products This was folio-wed by the World Agricultural 
Fair, organized by the Government of India, which %vas 
held from December 1959 to February 1960. The Indian 
Industries Fair, another spectacular exhibition held under the 
auspices of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, lasted from December 1961 to Januar}'^ 1962. 
It was a gigantic affair ■\vhich indicated the on-ward march of 
Indian enterprise — public and private — in the planned 
economy symbolizing the aspirations of Free India. 
Such fairs and exhibitions should become a regular 
feature in our countr)", so that the gates of marketing 
may be opened to Indian manufactured goods. So great is 
the interest now shown by the Government of India in fairs 
that it has formed a separate Directorate of Exhibition 
attached to the Ministr)" of International Trade. The 
Directorate explores marketing possibilities and popularizes 
Indian goods in foreign countries. It also organizes, admi- 
nisters, and maintains a series of Indian showrooms and 
trade centres in our foreign markets, in collaboration with 
the Export Promotion Councils, Chambers of Commerce, and 
the Manufacturers’ Association. Nor is this all. An Export 
Inspection Council has been set up to advise the Government 
of India in regard to adoption of measures concerning en- 
forcement of quality control inspection of goods for export. 
All these represent an excellent beginning, and are omens of 
the greater India of the future. 

The Development of Internal Marketing Finance 
When the country is passing through a dynamic phase of 
' economic growth, there is a great need for the development of 
internal marketing finance, so that Indian manufactured goods 
may be marketed more effectively. The existing practice 
amongst industrial concerns and wholesalers is to market goods 
in many cases on credit and consignment basis, adjusting 
accounts periodically. In the process, huge book debts are 
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created and considerable working funds are locked up, which 
retard the growth of internal marketing. 

According to orthodox principles of banking, book debts 
are not usually accepted as security by the banks. The 
immediate effect of this bottleneck is reflected in the disloca- 
tion in the marketing of the products, and ulrimately in the 
retarding of production. Jf, however, there existed financial 
institutions specialiamg in the discount of hundis, it would 
be possible for buyers of goods to execute them in favour 
of sellers, at the time of taking delivery of manufactured goods. 
The sellers could then obtain cash by discounting such 
hundis in the bill market. TTits arrangement could solve the 
problem of buyers and sellers alike, and the marketing develop- 
ment of the country could register further progress. Now 
that \s e have a bill market m the country, one hopes that this 
missing link in India's marketing structure %s'ill be supplied 
before long. Never has the dmc been more opportune than 
now for putting the machinery of marketing finance into smooth 
i^orkmg order. After all, we are shaping our own economic 
destiny as a free people determined to go ahead on the road 
of marketing progress, so we must apply our genius to the field 
of marketing so as to carr>' it to its logical conclusion, and 
unfold the marketing instincts of the Indian manufacturing 
and mercantile classes. kVap and means should therefore 
be found for instituting this s>'stem as quickly as possible. We 
shall have to take bold steps to grapple wth the marketing 
problem of Indian manufactured goods if \ce really want to 
gain and keep our place as a leading industrial nation. 

TTie Mackinety of Export Finance 

Closely allied with the mechanism of internal marketing 
finance is the more complex export finance sj'stem which needs 
to be tackled ^rith imagination and understanding, particularly 
because export promotion has been accorded a high priority 
in Indian planning. It is aa iadispeasable condition of viabi- 
bty that adequate foreign exchange should be earned through 
exports to meet the developmental needs of Indian economy. 
It is a matter of satisfaction that much nesv ground has been 
broken in the verj' recent past in the difficult terrain of export 
finance to augment foreign exchange earnings. The Reserve 
Bank of India has streamlined its export bilk credit scheme. 
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Again, the Refinance Corporation has evolved a scheme for 
medium-term credit to exporters. These measures, with the 
larger bank credit facilities available on exports insured with 
the Export Risks Insurance Corporation and the Liberal 
facilities of the State Bank of India in this operation, will 
add considerably to the Indian exporter’s competitive capacity. 

The basic aim of all export credit schemes should be to enable 
the Indian exporter to compete, at least on equal terms, with 
his counterparts in other countries in the export markets. The 
Indian exporter, especially if he is engaged in exploring 
markets for new lines of manufactured goods, finds it extremely 
difficult to achieve a break-tlirough in the export markets. A 
factor which has added to his practical difficulties is that his 
rivals have the strong backing of ample credit facilities on 
easier terms. This has placed him in a special predicament. 
Shri Manubhai Shah confessed in Parliament early in 1963 
that India lost to China the African and Asian markets in 
several manufactured goods because favourable credit terms 
could not be made available to Indian exporters. It should 
be ppssible to wn back some of these markets now that the 
machinery of export finance has been put on an enduring 
basis. 

Broadly speaking, the existing machinery covers short-term 
(up to six months) and medium-term (from six months to five 
years) export credits, the former under the Reserve Bank’s 
export bills credit scheme and the latter under the scheme 
evolved by the Refinance Corporation. As the Reserve Bank’s 
scheme came into force on 1st March, 1963, it is too early 
to assess its impact on India’s export trade. Nevertheless, the 
fact that more and more scheduled banks have begun to use 
the facilities under the scheme by borrowing from the Reserve 
Bank of India against the security of export bills, goes to prove 
that the scheme has passed the test of practicability in the 
domain of export finance. These scheduled banks cannot 
overlook the fact that the export sector is bound to prove a 
growing source of business, enjoying, as it does, the strong 
support of the Government. 

The scheme offers' the scheduled banks two attractive 
features. First, unlike in the case of usance bills, the export 
bills need carry only one signature and these banks can borrow 
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from the Rcser\'e Bank of India on furnishing a guarantee that 
they ssill, at ail times, hold export bills corresponding in value 
to their borrowings from the latter. Secondly, besides the 
fact that the borrOAtings do not bear the stamp duty svhich 
Avould othenvise amount to 0*2 per cent, the Reserv’e Bank of 
India will, under this scheme, lend to the banks at the bank 
rate, the only condition being that they in turn should lend to 
the exporters at not more than per cent above the bank 
rate. At some future stage the question may well arise whether, 
for export promotion, the Reserv'c Bank of India should not 
lend to the scheduled banks at a rate loss'er than the bank rate. 
After all, it offers this facility in the case of agriculture. It 
appears that present conditions in the xeorld trade demand that 
Indian exporters should be offered much greater facilities so 
that India could achieve aggregate exports of at least Rs. 3,800 
crorcs during the Third Plan period and look up for larger 
targets under subsequent Plans. The Reserve Bank of India 
will ha\c to consider lowering its rate for export finance at 
some future date. 

The Refinance Corporation has supplemented the efforts of 
the Reserve Bank of India in this direction. The medium- 
term export credit scheme operated by the Refinance Corpora- 
tion envisages advances cariydng 5 per cent interest for a 
period of betueen sLx months and five years, the minimum 
amount for a single loan being Rs. 1 lakh and the maximum 
Rs. 50 lakhs. In today’s compeiiiive conditions, especially 
in relation to export of capital goods in the manufacture of 
which we arc making a beginning and may record marked 
progress in the coming years, the Indian exporter needs special 
assistance to compete on a footing at least equal to what is 
enjoyed by his rivals. It is hoped that the Refinance Cor- 
poration will prove itself as an essential adjunct of the export 
promotion machinery in so far as the country'’5 export trade in 
capital goods and semi-durable consumer goods is concerned. 

Combining some of the features of the schemes of the Reserve 
Bank and the Refinance Corporation, the State Bank of India 
has initiated a three-pronged drive to finance exports. First, 
it has announced a half per cent concession in interest rates 
for export credit. Secondly, it has agreed to make medium- 
term credit available for exports. Thirdly, it has begun an 
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experimental scheme under which it arranges for a loan in 
foreign currency to the borrower for the import of raw 
materials on &e understanding that he repays the loan out of 
the proceeds from the export of the finished product. 

The Export Risks Insurance Corporation is another institu- 
tion which is also rendering service to the cause of export 
finance. In 1962, Indian exporters availed themselves of 
bank finance amounting to Rs. 5-1 crores on the basis of the 
Corporation’s policies. The corresponding figure for 1961 
was Rs. 3*7 crores. There is a much larger scope under this 
scheme and Indian exporters would do well if they make full 
use of the facilities offered by the Export Risks Insurance Cor- 
poration. The Corporation provides a ‘ packing ’ credit 
insurance policy under which the banks are reimbursed to the 
extent of 50 per cent of the losses suffered in their loans to 
exporters. It is ^vorth while examining whether the extent of 
the cover cannot be increased further so that banks may be 
induced to lend more to the Indian exporters to give a greater 
fillip to the export promotion movement. Further, the time 
has come when an Export Credit and Guarantee Corporation 
needs to be set up to strengthen and supplement the activities 
of the existing export finance institutions. To avoid over- 
lapping and duplication of efforts, it is suggested that the 
Export Risks Insurance Corporation should be merged with the 
Export Credit and Guarantee Corporation. This will mean 
entrusting the functions of providing export credit guarantees 
and export risk insurance to a single institution. Such a step 
will go a long way in filling the gap in the system of export 
credit to further the interests of the export promotion 
programme. 

The Summing Up 

The Ministry of International Trade of the Govern- 
ment of India is being expanded so as to evolve 
suitable export promotion policies. While preparing the 
framework for enlarged trade, the Ministr>^ feels that the 
Indian manufacturing and mercantile classes will have 
to put in a great deal of effort to find new outlets 
for their products by carrying out market surveys and 
-organizing selling and ser\dcing institutions abroad. It appears 
that a large-scale rise in the level of our exports \sdll depend 
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primarily on our ability to offer goods at competitive prices 
and to establish and maintain high standards of quality and 
finish. Equally important is strict adherence to stipulated 
dates of delivery. Above all, methods of marketing have to 
be streamlined. It is the manufacturing and mercantile 
classes which will be called upon to play a vital role in bettering 
the nation’s marketing progress in the long run. They have 
to build up a reputation for Indian manufactured goods. 
The words ‘Made in India’ should stand for the hall-mark of 


quality, so that the consumer, in whatever country he is, could 
be confident, that in purchasing an Indian product, he is 
getting .a quality product at a competitive price. 

The country’s marketing progress svill chiefly depend on the 
qualities of mind and the character of her people. These 
qualities, one hopes, will cause them to reject the precepts 
of economic unreason, and will lead them to choose, and to 
pursue vigorously, wcU-directcd marketing policies. There 
is a ferment in ou^ minds, and with the concerted efforts of the 
Government, and those of the manufacturing and mercantile 


classes, wc must press forward to evolve the best means of 
marketing for furthering the progress of the nation.^ pi ^ 


* Prof Ludwiir Erhard iumi up hia tmpre$iions about his Indian tour in these 
words ‘ Tlie people are in a stale of unrest India’s political independence 
save rise to a strong national awareness which is seeking an outlet and searching 
for solutions Memories of the colomai period have left no resentment against 
Pritain ; on the contrary, the Bniisii are very popular, and I feel certain that 
from tins point of view the Commonwealth is organically sound and firmly 
eiiablished. But the various peoples want to shake off poverty and share a 
higher scand.ird of living ; they want the gap between their way ofhfe and (hat 
of (he free world to become not wider but narrower.’ (Quoted from Prof. 
Ludwig Erhard's Tilt Ecwmtci of Sticcrtt, London, 1963, p. 237). Actually, 
the uige for a better and more saried life is so strong with us that vve want to 
shape our economic destiny as a free people by planning our economic growth 
at an accelerated speed. \Ve can only go forward by recognizing the signs of 
the times. An old German prosrerb jhf/s land is( Ruefegang i c. he who mQ\es 
not forward goes backward is very true, for there are no resting places in the 
onward march of a nation. This being so, we must redouble our eflbns in our 
planned economy so as to increase the buoyancy of our national economy, and 
become a developed country in douhlc*qui<k time. Here the marketing 
system has to be evolved with meticulous care and pedagogic skill 'o that a 
detailed cross-section of economic activities comes into full play. 
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MARKETING OF INDIAN COTTON PIECEGOODS 

The Need for Understanding Marketing in Relation to Industry 

Marketing, being the study of one-half of the Indian economy, 
represents a basic element in our economic life. It has an 
exceedingly complex structure, as goods flo%v to consumers 
through the distribution circuit from different points. Market- 
ing is dependent upon the nature of economic organization 
and the varieties of products to be marketed in any particular 
industry. It is a task which is important not only to the success 
of an individual business, but also to the community at large 
to ensure its civihzed existence. Marketing has come to 
play a vital role in the control of the processes of physical 
production, and its understanding is essential for a successful 
development of production, which ultimately leads to the 
welfare of the economy as a whole. Unfortunately, the rela- 
tive importance of marketing in the scheme of production 
has neither been sufficiently realized nor properly appreciated 
in India ; and if the present state of affairs is allowed to con- 
tinue in today’s ‘ hard sell ’ period, the result is likely to be 
disastrous. 

Thanks to the Planning Gommission, fundaniehtal changes 
have already been initiated in the structure of Indian manu- 
facturing industries in a planned economy. The need 
for understanding marketing in relation to industry, tlierefore, 
has become all the greater. This is as true of the country’s 
cotton textile industry as of other Indian manufacturing 
industries. India has now emer ged as a m ajprjn anufactur ing 
country_J[n- - the— world , and her cotton textile in dustry has 
played an overwhelmingly iniportant__part in raising her 
industrial stature to _the.' present- eminent position. The 
followdng table illustrates the fact that Indian textile produc- 
tion ranks high amongst that of the leading producing 
countries of the world 

1 See Handbook of the Indian Cotton Textile Indnsto', I960, issued by the Cotton 
Textiles Export Promotion Council, p. 36. 
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Production of cotton piecegoods in selected countries of the uorld 

M. yds^. \di. 


Countra 

Unit 

1935 

1956 

1957 

1938 

1939 

US 

tn. \ds 

10,171-60 

10,317 08 

9,533 76 

8,973 08 

9.539 40 

^ina 

m ydi 


6.724 00 

6,148 00 

7.000 00 

8,9C3-00 


m 

6,046 48 

7,090 60 

7,265 40 

7.054-96 

7,183-43 

USSR. 


6,456-00 

5.964-00 

6.120 00 

6,332 00 

6,692 00 



3,011 84 

3,473 64 

3,838 08 

3,164 64 

3,29t-03 

Wesi 

m K) NcU 

1,82) 88 

1,858-92 

1,135-92 

2.033-94 

2,033 88 

Ce^nan^ 

Umt^ 

m $fj \ds 

1.419-20 

1,547-76 

1,632 20 

1,539-76 

1.550 28 

Kingdom 

jn \di 

1,781-00 

>,61) S6 

1,627 60 

1.42860 

1,336 80 


• Induding cotJon/linrn and cotton »pui» rayon mivturrs but i« tthich coiion 
prrdomjnatfs 


M a major manufacturing nation of cotton picccgoods, 
India has to export a part of her indigenous production in the 
uorid markets. She is, thus, not only one of the leading 
manufacturers of cotton piecegoods in the svorld, but she 
is also one of the principal exporting countries. The following 
table indicates the principal markets of Indian cotton piece- 
goods 


Principal countries importing Indian cotton piecegoods and the lolume 
of their imports (in mi?/ton ^ards) 


Country 

1937 

1956 

1939 

1968 

Lnited Kingdom 

150 

10 1 

167 

193 

Sudan 

95 

55 

150 

63 

Australia 

50 

4? 

49 

49 

Indonesia 

51 

13 

to 

9 

Ethiopia 

42 

23 

23 

ts 

Nigeria , 

51 

45 

16 

20 

Aden . 

39 

35 

36 

23 

Singapore and MaU>a 

25 

19 

26 

32 

Burma , 

40 

5 

38 

22 

Ceylon 

16 

16 

12 

17 

Others 

270 

229 

287 

231 

To»a) 

814 

587 

8)4 

693 


The Stages of the Deielopment of the Indian Cotton 7Vr/f7r Industry 
The position of India as a great manufacturer of cotton 
piecegoods and as an important exporter of these goods in 
the world markets h.as been secured from humble beginnings. 

I Source : P. Candhi, The Mian Cetlon Tritile Mtitlty (19GI Annueli, 

page XX. 
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This industry was established in Bombay in 1854 by a Parsi 
gentleman named Gawasji Nanabhai Davar. After 1876, 
the progress of the industry was both uninterrupted and 
rapid as can be gleaned from the following table 


Year 




Number of 

MILLS 

Number of 
SPINDLES 

Number of 

LOOMS 

1076 • 




47 

1 , 100,112 

9,137 

1880 




56 

1 , 461,590 

13,509 

1885 




87 

2 , 146,646 

16,537 

1890 




137 

3 , 274,196 

23,412 

1895 




148 

3 , 809,929 

35,338 

1900 




193 

4 , 945,783 

40,124 

1905 




197 

5 , 163,486 

50,139 

1910 




263 

6 , 195,671 

82,725 

1915 




272 

6 , 848,744 

108,009 

1920 




253 

6 , 763,076 

119,012 

1925 




337 

8 , 510,633 

154,292 

1930 




348 

9 , 124,768 

179,250 

1935 




365 

9 , 685,175 

198,867 

1940 




388 

10 , 005,785 

200,076 

1945 




417 

10 , 238,131 

202,388 

1950 




425 

10 , 849,026 

199,775 

1955 




401 

12 , 068,544 

207,347 

1956 




465 

12 , 375,805 

206,580 

1957 




499 

12 , 906,622 

206,126 

1958 




511 

13 , 271,890 

205,598 

1959 




516 

13 , 534,540 

205,973 

1960 




519 

13 , 864,000 

206,000 

1961 




523 

13 , 984,981 

206,525 


The above table, when analysed, indicates that between 
1876 and 1900, the number of mills increased from 47 to 193, 
nnd the spindles and the looms increased from 1,100,112 and 
9,139 to 4,945,783 and 40,124 respectively. Between 1900 
and 1915, the number of spindles installed increased from 
4,945,783 to 6,848,744, i.e. by about 38 percent. During the 
same period, the number of looms increased more rapidly from 
40,124 to 108,009, i.e. by about 170 percent. The explana- 
tion for such a development must be sought in the fact that 
the growth of tliis industry took place in the early years when 
there was a great demand for the supply of yarn to the overseas 
markets of China and the Far East. With the development 
of the industr)^ in Japan and China towards the closing years of 
the nineteenth century, the Indian cotton textile industry was 
forced to combine spinning with weaving for securing the 
home market for its own cloth, and the necessary adjustments 


3 Source : Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 
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were made during 1900-15. For this reason, the increase 
in the number of looms was much higher than in the number 
of spindles during this period. Again, during the next 
ttventy years, i.e. between 1915 and 1935, the number of 
spindles increased from 6,848,744 to 9,685,175, which means 
an increase of about 41 per cent, while the number of looms 
very nearly doubled, reaching the figure of 198,867 from 
108,009. At this stage, the industry reached a stage of 
equilibrium when it was able to utilize most of its oivn yam 
in the manufacture of doth itself. It was successful in 
capturing the home market for the coarser and medium varie- 
ties of cloth. During World War II (1939-45), the manu- 
facturing capacity could not be improved for obvious reasons, 
and the number of spindles and looms installed stood at 
10,238,131 and 202,388 in 1945. But with the cessation 
of hostilities, a systematic scheme for expansion was taken 
in hand and the number of spindles and looms installed 
in 1961 stood at 13,984,981 and 206,525 respectively. 
This means that whereas there was a 37 per cent increase 
in spindles, there was only a 2 per cent increase in looms. 
We should also take into account the number of mills situated 
in the areas now' comprising Pakistan, and if figures are 
adjusted for this, the increase would no doubt be more pro- 
nounced. The creation of Pakistan has deprived the industry 
of a dependable market for several million yards of cloth 
per annum. But then this loss to the industry was compen- 
sated for by the capture of many foreign markets. The 
tabic thus shows that the industry made continual progress 
fro m 18 76, so much so that today i t is not only the natio n’s 
biggest organized industry, but also one of the larges t in~the 
world. _not only rcpr^’ent^capital investment 

of over 131 crores of rupees with installed capacity of 
13,984,981 spindles and 206,525 looms, but they also^rovide 
employment for about 800,000 workers in addition” tb^eveial 
thousand graduates in en^neering, technology, arts, science, 
commerce and law. These mills consume about 51 lakhs of 
bales of raw cotton, while the aggregate value of th'clr manu- 
factured products very nearly reaches 400 crores of rupees. 
Above all, they are the mainstay of many big and small enter- 
prises. Thus the cotton textile mill industry is our premier 
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indu stry', c ontrolled, manned ^nd financed by our own 
nationals, produeing manufactured goods to the value of about 
'dhe-third of all organized industry in the country. 

The Regional Distribution of the Industry 
The study of the regional distribution of the industry will be 
helpful. The distribution of the productive machinery of 
the industry in different parts of the countr^^ is given in the 
following table : ^ 

■Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills Working as on 31st August, 1961 

Number of Number of 


Where situated 

Number 

spindles 

looms 

Remarks 


of mills 

installed 

installed 


Bombay City and 





Island (a) 

63 

3,225,441 

62,880 

(a) 2 mills not 



reorking 

Other mills in Maha- 





rashtra (b) . 

37 

940,312 

18,902 

(b) 2 mills not 



working 

.Ahmedabad (c) 

72 

2,131,486 

42,319 

(c) 2 mills not 


working 

Other mills in Gujerat (d) 

30 

676,108 

11,357 

(d) 1 mill not 



svorking 

Mills in Saurashtra (e) . 

10 

183,340 ' 

3,473 

(e) 2 mills not 


working 

Rajasthan (f) . 

11 

178,324 

3,253 

(f) 2 mills not 



working 

Punjab 

6 

132,794 

1,944 


Delhi , 

7 

191,916 

3,946 


Uttar Pradesh (g) 

29 

874,052 

13,884 

(g) 7 mills not 


ssorking 

•Andhra Pradesh 

15 

220,884 

1,381 


Madhya Pradesh (h) 

20 

519,432 

12,699 

(h) 1 mill not 




svorking 

Bihar . 

2 

29,572 

757 


Orissa 

4 

52.848 

1,264 


tVest Bengal (i) 

40 

623,266 

10,941 

(i) 3 mills not 




working 

Madras 

139 

3,222,700 

8,049 

(j) 1 mill not 

Kerala (j) 

14 

182,548 

1,890 


working 

Mysore (k) 

21 

515,474 

5,470 

(k) 3 mills not 
working 

Pondicherry- 

3 

84,484 

2,116 


Grand Total 

523 

13,984,981 

206,525 



INDIA 

Source : MiUo^vners’ Association, Bombay. 

The above table clearly indicates that the States of 
Maharashtra and Gujerat occupy the predominant position. 

^ See The Indian Cotton Mill Industiy : Its Place in the Kation’s Cconorny, issued by 
the ^'Ii^o^\•ners’ Association, Bombay, p. 2. 
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Again, Bombay city and island in Maharashtra and Ahmcda- 
bad in Gujerat are the two most important manufacturing 
centres of cotton textile products. Madras occupies a privi- 
leged position among other States of India, and is followed 
by Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. Madhya Pradesh and 
M^wre are the two other States where the industry’ has made 
its impact. In the other States of the country', it is not of 
considerable importance. Furthermore, the manufacturing 
units in Bombay city and island are much bigger than those 
in Ah'medabad, as is clear from the fact that whereas in 
Bombay there are only 63 mills, no fewer than 72 mills arc 
situated in Ahmedabad, though the total number of spindles 
and looms in Ahmedabad is much less than in Bombay. 
Again, Madras with 1 39 mills has only 8,049 looms, though the 
number of spindles is 3,222,700. Other centres are not so 
important. It is Bombay and Ahmedabad which predomi- 
nate, accounting for a sizeable sector of the industry. Impor- 
tant factors such as nearness to export markets, capital, 
enterprise, raw materials, credit, labour, climatic conditions 
and transport facilities’ have been chiefly responsible for the 
industry being centred round Bombay and Alimcdabad. 

Prices of Indian Cotton Pucegoods 
Immediately preceding the War, prices of Indian cotton 
piectgoods were very low, owing to competition from 
Japan which was well entrenched in the Indian market. The 
best varieties of pre-war cotton piccegoods were available at 
38 to 75 nayc paisc per yard. Modern economic theory 
puts forw'ard the view that the rate of profit of a business is 
determined not merely by the competition of businessmen 
in response to the stimuli of costs and prices, but equally by 
the fixing of price on the basis of the accepted market price 
or, alternatively, on the basis of the selling price of similar 
•■oducts of one’s competitors in the market. This was 
eciscly the position of prices of cotton textile products 
the Indian market till the outbreak of the Second World 
War in September 1939. The War upset the whole competi- 
tive economy in the market. Competitive conditions no longer 
obtained, and an acute shortage of cotton textiles pushed 
up the market price. The technique of controlled prices 
was widely adopted, and the pricing of cotton textiles was 
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first done on an ad hoc basis, but the Tariff Board later 
devised a formula for fixing the prices of cotton textiles as of 
many other articles. After over a decade of control, the cotton 
textile industry once again stepped into the era of free markets. 
There is only a control over production at certain points. 
Relief and exhilaration are natural reactions to freedom from 
constraint, but this joy is tempered by the knowledge that the 
industry' faces the future with many unsolved marketing pro- 
blems. The need for employing modern techniques of 
marketing in this industry was never greater than today when 
we are planning to bring about a substantial improvement 
in the nation’s standard of living, for there can be no better 
index of the improvement in this direction than through a 
study of the per capita consumption of cloth. In this context, 
marketing assumes a vital role in the scheme of production. 
But, unfortunately, it is not a problem which lends itself to 
easy solution. Yet the problem has to be faced boldly in the 
difficult years that lie ahead. 

Adarketing Development 

■ Marketing development of industry largel y depen ds on the 
development of the home market as the -^ncipal so urce of 
cOiisumptiPiTTbut this assumes good purchasing power on the 
part of the masses. Today’s a verage per cabita consump tion 
of cotton piecegoods is about 15*6 yards per ann um, which in 
terms of monetary value works out at Rs. 14'82 nP on the 
basis of Rs. 0'95 nP per yard as the average price. The 
Indian National Planning Committee of 1939 had recom- 
mended that the minimum annual requirement of cloth should 
be put at 30 yards per person, which is incidentally also the 
international standard. Anyway, an increase of even two 
^ yards per capita consumption would mean an additional 
consumption of 900 million yards on the basis of the present 
population which is about 450, millions. Now that the dis- 
tribution mechanism is free from all war-time controls, the 
responsibility for finding suitable markets for the industry’s 
manufactured products rests squarely on the shoulders of both 
manufacturers and distributors. 

.With the creation of Pakistan as a separate and independent 
country, the home market for Indian cotton piecegoods has 
shrunk. The export surpluses have naturally become bigger 
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than they uould ha\e been had the pre*partition population 
of India to be provided for out of Indian cloth production. 
Ne .irlv 20 per cent of the textile industrj'’s out put used to be 
absorbed by areas wbiBi jn>U~ cunnlmre foreig n territory. 
i’^akistaiPs total consumpoon of cotton piccegoods 15 roughly 
1,000 million yards. India used to market almost two-thirds 
of that countiy’’s requirements before Partition. Pakistan is 
now meeting a large part of her requirements from sources 
other than Indian, and she ts also building up a cotton textile 
industry ivhich is being heavily protected at present. India 
has therefore been compelled to seek many other outlets for 
absorbing her surplus cloth production. Fortunately, 
she built up man> foreign markets during the war and 
she can now take advantage of the situation, provided 
she streamlines her marketing organization and cmploj-^ 
modem tools of marketing in order to push up the sales of 
her cloth manufactures in these markets. She should, in the 
very nature of things, bunch a systematic marketing drive by 
studying consumer needs, conducting market research, and 
keeping in constant touch with the marketing activities 
of her principal competitors so as to hold her own in these 
markets. Luckily, there is now a general awareness of the 
problem, and the Export Promotion Council has been paying 
sufficient attention to it. Anyway, India’s importance 
as an exporter of cotton textiles becomes clear from 
the fact that nearly 12 per cent of the total production is 
exported by us in world markets. It may thus be said that 
the market development of this industry, though csscntblly 
based on the home market, should be such that foreign tnarkets 
receive more and more attention, so that the industry’s 
production is geared to the requirements of the world economy 
as a whole. 

Planning of Horn! Markets 

In India, the market for cotton piccegoods is mainly in cheap 
lines of manufactures of co.irse and medium varieties, though 
fine and superfine qualities of cotton textiles are also finding 
a good market in Indian towns and cities. During recent 
years, however, the lower and upper middle classes have 
developed a taste for better cloth of good design and colour. 
This is because their pattern of dress, the product of a hicrar- 
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chical society, has undergone a great change. The popularity 
of the European style of dress amongst this class of people is 
another example of the widespread acceptance of certain 
isartorial modes. Furthermore, the Satyagraha movement led 
to the revival of the older style, but this tendency is now on 
the ^vane these days. Amongst our womenfolk, the so-called 
‘ Bengali ’ way of draping the san has now become univer- 
sally popular with the younger generation in cities. The 
•Government of India and the State Governments have laid 
down certain rigid standards for correct dress to be worn 
on ceremonial and other formal occasions by Government 
officials and other dignitaries. Even the correct dress to be 
%vorn in offices has been prescribed for both men and women. 
The object of citing these illustrations is to indicate that a great 
majority of our people of both sexes have begun wearing 
•dresses which are free from regional bias. 

But this does not mean that we have shaken off our conserva- 
tism. Stud)dng the statistics of the piecegoods trade over a 
number of years, one cannot fail to be struck by the amazing 
'Conser\'atism of the Indian temperament. In France, Britain 
and America, changes of fashion may make today’s fasliion the 
laughing stock of tomorrow, but in India the capricious breeze 
of fashion bloivs but lightly, and only rarely ruffles the 
surface of marketing, leaving the depths unmoved. The 
explanation for this phenomenon is simple. India is essentially 
a country of villages where the patterns of culture have not 
been cut, nor has the behaviour of modern civilization pene- 
trated deep. Simple li ving is the motto of an Indian village r, 
who only wants a piece nf.rloth that can cover his b.Q _dv_and 
protect him from the vagaries of the Indian climate. It is 
■only those villagers who saw service during the war years 
Avho have begun to wear modern dress. So the army 
personnel have been instrumental in bringing to these villagers 
the unique experience of adopting new modes of dress. But 
on the whole, the d emand factor in marketing in India is junmu- 
table. This immutabihty of demand should be a boon at least 
to the Indian manufacturer of cotton piecegoods as it enables 
him to make a correct marketing analysis ; and market 
research conducted once may prove a good working tool 
for effective marketing for a considerable period of time. It 
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Marketing a part of their manufactured products through 
their o%\-n retail establishments have given them good pubU- 
city, ^^'hich has resulted in an all-round development in the 
domain of marketing. But this tendenej' has begun to show 
signs of decline in the present buyers’ market, though its 
need is greater no^v• than ever before. Several mills have 
dosed do\sT) their retaU establishments as they found no 
margin of profit on these sales. But this is a wrong attitude. 
Even if the cost of distribudon leaves no margin of profit, the 
marketing efficiency is increased, resulting in greater economics 
in production. This is not all. These mills can distribute 
enough advertising materials through their own retail shops, 
and their specialized and branded products can sviden their 
reputation. These specialized products provide them with 
the scope for exploiting marketing development in other 
branches of manufactures, so that new and ever-widening 
marketing opportunities arc opened out, thus providing the 
mills with the opportunity of selling their products. 

Since the ‘heart’ of marketing lies in sales organization, the 
manufacturer should develop an efficient sales organization, 
and co-ordinate manufacturing, advertising and sales policies, 
and also introduce proper sales methods. Salesmanship 
IS the most important single aspect in marketing. The manu- 
facturer should therefore make common cause with the whole- 
saler for the promotion of sales by large-scale selling and buy- 
ing. He should also arrange for adequate publicity of his 
products through this channel, and offer all possible incen- 
tives to the wholesaler. It is the wholesaler who in the 
past used to take the normal risk of carrying stock of cloth, 
but today he is naturally chary and hesitant about carrj’ing 
normal stock. The result is that the industry’ is burdened 
with carty’ing abnormally large accumulated stocks ‘of cloth. 
The manufacturer >vill do well if his salesmen activize the 
market by using different methods, and directing their entire 
energy towards popularizing the goods amongst as large a 
section of the population as possible. These salesmen should 
project the best that their employer has to offer. 

From the point of view of quality, Ahmedabad represents 
what in Lancashire is referred to as the ‘Egj’ptian Section of 
the Cotton Industry’, whilst Bombay represents the ‘American 
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Section of the Cotton Industry.’^ Cloths of Ahmedabad Mills 
like those of the Calico, Arvind, Rohit, Advance and Ambica 
are in great demand in the home market in India. All 
these five mills manufacture cloth of fine and superfine 
types, use the best cotton mixings, and have installed 
modern machinery. In recent years, the Calico Mills 
have imported and installed ultra-modern American machi- 
nery, and produce the very best materials at economical 
prices. Following the most modern practice in America, 
Calico is among the few mills in India to have box- 
type spinning and weaving sheds with mushroom columns, 
and a flat roof apart from automatically controlled air-condi- 
tioning plants. Its continuous peroxide bleaching, sanfori- 
zing and polymerization machines are up to date in almost 
every respect. Early in 1961, it made further progress in 
its efforts at diversification inasmuch as an agreement was 
concluded with a world famous textile finisher in S\vitzerland 
under which it acquired the exclusive rights of use in India 
of its entire range of special processes. This measure will 
assuredly raise further the excellence of its finished 
products which have already earned a great reputation. 
It is therefore natural that its products should be highly 
standardized, and yet the prices are quite compe- 
titive. Then, again, there are several mills hke the Khatau 
Makanji, the Finlay, and the Century in Bombay, the Empress 
at Nagpur, and the Buckingham & Carnatic of Messrs. Binny 
& Co. (Madras) Ltd. at Madras, which have also been 
manufacturing quality products, which are also popular 
in the home market. The products of the Buckingham Mills 
are noted for their quality and durability, though the price 
which is comparatively high, can be afforded only by the more 
well-to-do. But the mills at Delhi, Kanpur, Sholapur, Nagpur, 
Indore and Calcutta and in certain other centres have mostly 
been manufacturing coarse and medium varieties of cloth. 
Their products find large markets in small towns and villages. 

With the rise in the national standard of living as envisaged 
by the Planning Commission through the implementation of 
a series of Five-Year Plans, the annual cloth consumption 
per head will inevitably increase. We may here analyse the 


5 Dr. T. R. Sharma, The Location of Industries, Bombay, 1946, p. 5. 
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in Jm increasingly compciiihc world. 'I’ltcy sliould avail 
themsehes of the econoinirs of largt'Scalr- production, and 
hettrfit from international division of lalxsur by divertint; a part 
of tlicir production to forciRn marlcts. Indian irxiilc mills arc, 
luckilj’, fuotirably pJacrrl on account of thrfjrt that .ibotrt 60 
per cent of the indusiiy is conccntr.ited in the States of Maha- 
ra*}3rra and Gujrrat, and Ilombav has rxrrJlenl shipping 
(aciluies ami direct act ess to many markets of tlic world. It is 
true that \snli the swing from the sellers' to ihe buyers’ 
inarkri, .uiditinn.il m.irkeling efforts have become absolutely 
neress.irs for deseloping foreign in.arkets for Indian cloth. 
One hopes th.u Indi.in manufacturers will make a l)old bid 
to deselop and stimulate these export markets by employing 
modern teclimques of marketing. The inanufactiircrs, the 
exporters, and the gos eminent should all join liantU to plan 
and launch an export tirive. 

In planning rxp<irt nuirkeiing it is essential to determine 
sshieli of the existing home tr.i<le qualities, types, and styles 
are arceptahlr ir. each of the foreign inarkeu avaihible to us. 
Tins will pioNufe .in .inaivsis of the foreign markets which 
fan be tackled wiil.out eneountering mncli difhailty. Selee-' 
tion of these initial markets or .i group of markets, which 
sermingh make the best prospective \ohitne, and seem to 
present the le.ast in.irketmg e/Torts. will .st once .afTortl good 
opportunities fur Indian cotton piecegoods. The law oflargc- 
sf.'ile prmliirtion requires ibis to be done before we proceed 
to introduce nuKlifii alums in the existing home qualities to 
suit ,T p.articul.ir foreign market. Such planned effort in the 
field of inarkrting would go .a long was towards strengthening 
onr industry, sshich would thus .icquire a prnductixr capacity 
geared to the world m.irkrts .at large. 

Marketing methods <onrcrnrd with export marketing call 
for special desices and additional exertion, such as special 
packing of the products, the marking of sliipping packages, the 
despatch of packing lists with invoices, the preparation of a 
larger number of copies of invoices, besides consular require* 
nicnts and other sperial documentation. Generally speaking, 
Indian manufacturers and exporters lack promptness in the 
shipment of gootls. Often, they do not adhere to the delivery 
date in acconlance with the terms of the contract. Instances 
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are not wanting when certain mills and exporters deliberately 
delay deliveries in order to secure higher prices elsewhere. 
As time is of the very^ essence in export marketing, the importer 
may lose heavily if goods do not reach him in time. Such 
short-sighted marketing procedures damage the country’s 
interest in the long run. The importer loses faith in the 
Indian business community. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that foreign buyers 
often take the initiative wfth regard to enquiries and offers, and 
send these by cable. Exporters usually fail to circulate them 
to Indian mills in good time. It is their duty to circulate 
tliese advices of foreign buyers received by cablegram among 
Indian manufacturers, either personally, or through brokers, 
or through some other suitable medium. They should ensure 
that all formalities are completed in good time, and sales are 
effected most expeditiously, and finally the goods reach the 
port of destination as scheduled. Time is money. Time 
wasted is money lost, since marketing of products is in the 
meantime lost. Even if it is possible to e.xecute the orders 
and finalize the sales transaction with overseas customers, 
there are chances of demurrage which inflate the cost of 
marketing. Importers naturally take into account all these 
contingencies in their price offers. If, however, marketing 
practices are toned up so that prompt shipments are made, 
it would be possible to obtain higher prices for the goods 
exported. 

Shri Babubhai G. Shroff, the then President of the Africa and 
Overseas Exporters’ Chamber, and one of the biggest Indian 
exporters, explained to me during the course of my study tour 
to Bombay' in March 1 959 that, for the first time in its long and 
chequered history', the industry' was able to export its manu- 
factured • goods in the world markets at prices lower than 
those obtaining in the home market. This has been made 
possible because of the incentives granted to the industry' by 
the government under the ‘Export Promotion Scheme’, 
announced on the 31st October, 1958, and again on the 5th 
November, 1958. As a general rule, export prices should be 
lower by a certain percentage than the home prices. 

Effective marketing is the central fulcrum of the revival 
of the export markets of the industry'’s products, and unless 
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export prices are much Icmer than the internal prices in 
some regulated vay, there is no chance of Arinning back the 
foreign marlets, already )<Kt to China and Japan during the 
last fevv years. If we Vk-ant to succeed in our endeavour to 
attain the export target of 850 million ;-ards set under the 
Third Piv-e-Ycar Plan, vre have to market our cotton goods in 
export markets at lower prices without taking overhead expen- 
ses into account. We nughi also be required to experiment 
with the fixing of export quotas of individual mills on a percen- 
tage basis. .\nd, finally, we shall baxc to employ’ the modem 
tools of marketing to keep pace with the changing market 
requirements. Here marketing will be the king-pin of success. 
Tremendous marketieg eftorts go behind the sale of manufac- 
tured goods m the export markets. .And unless our marketing 
pracDces are superior, or at any rate equal, to those of our 
competators. we stand no chance of attaining the above export 
target which is bv no means high- How far wc lag behind 
other countries ta modcra marlencg practices will be demons- 
trated from a studv undertaken by the Indian TextSe Delega- 
tion to South-Easi .Asian countries. 

.Aficr xdsitine Burma. Thailand, Indonesia, Singapore, 
Malaya and Cevlon towards the middle of 1955, the Ddega- 
tion was convinced that the techniques of marketing emplov-ed 
br India lefr much :o be desired. Xo fewer than right prin- 
cipal defects were listed irv' the Delegation- Tbev axe : 

V Aikercncr to Ddizvij Ddf : There is a long-standing 
complaint in these markets that Indian manufacturers and 
esporters do not adhere to the dclivcrv date in accordance 
with their oontractual obligations. More spccificallr, the 
complaint is of a serious nature in the sense that certain mills 
and exporters ddiberatriv adopt this polity- in order to secure 
higher prices ^ewherc- 

2 Method tj PresnitcisuK cj Cloih end iis Pacfdng : The 
Delegation found that, as compared to Japan, England, 
Gertnanr and other Eurepcan countries, Indian cotton jdece- 
goods did not present an attrac u ve appearance in regard to 
TTgr lrtTiP and packing. AVhereas our coupeutors arc known 
for the dean markings on their goods, Indian manufacturers 
gencaBy make the mzrldngs in such an illegible and Enudgv* 
wuT riiai the doth is sjxxled. Punheimore, the gci-up. 
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folding and packing of goods of Indian origin do not present 
a neat appearance. Our competitors make a nice job of 
it. For example, most of the bleached goods and prints of 
our competitors are double-folded, wrapped on hard cardboard 
or on a wooden frame with paper support and made into a 
firm bundle with cellophane packing. Another serious draw- 
back in Indian cotton piecegoods is the bale packing, where 
old second-hand hessian containing numerous markings is 
sometimes used to the detriment of the marketing development. 

(3) Lack of Machinery to Deal with Complaints : Several 
importers and merchants brought to the notice of the 
Delegation that Indian manufacturers and exporters did 
not pay any heed to complaints either in regard to defi- 
ciency in quality or in regard to shortages in bales. Such 
complaints are practically non-existent in the case of our 
competitors whose business ethics is very high. 

(4) Finish of Indian Processed Goods : As regards the 
finish of Indian processed goods, it was observed by the Dele- 
gation that it was far from satisfactory. Our foreign compe- 
titors usually back-fill the bleached longcloth which gives an 
attractive appearance and is therefore more marketable. The 
Indian longcloth is not usually back-filled, and many loose 
ends are seen all round the longcloth. The Delegation was 
greatly impressed with the demand, in all the foreign countries 
visited by it, for cheap printed material. Many European 
countries besides Japan have been virtually flooding these 
markets with materials in attractive designs printed with cheap 
commercial colours. These products are designed to suit 
local tastes, and each assortment is made available in small 
quantities of 10,000 yards ; unlike the Indian counterpart 
which imparts the dull finish of the printed material. Further- 
more, Indian manufacturers are not ^villing to accept any 
order below 25,000 to 30,000 yards for roller prints and 15,000 
yards for blotches. 

(5) Prices: Prices of Indian cloth are admittedly high in 
fine and superfine categories as compared to ^hose of Japanese 
and Hong Kong origin. Again, foreign textiles are gene- 
rally more regular in weave besides being flawless. In contrast, 
Indian textiles are defective in certain cases, creating sales 
resistance. 
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f6) Shnrt-l^nvtks, Short-Widths, crd Secad Qualitirs : A 
complaint of a serious nature was lodged with the Delegation 
bv many importers that the actual dimensions of cloth pieces 
of certain Indian mills were shorter than those marked on the 
pieces. There \»as, howes'er, another similarly serious com- 
plaint in that manv mills supplied inferior qualitv goods knowm 
in the trade as 'seconds'. 

^71 Ij3ch af AUrachtt Samptfs : Most of the trade samples 
supplied bv Indian mills are shabbily arranged, smaller in 
size and generallv unattractive. Foreign competitors take 
good care in the selection, arrangement and presentation of 
samples. 

'8) Packtnz Luti ■ Often, Indian manuracturers and 
eAporters do not send packing lists along leiih the ‘invoice’, 
unlike the foreign manufacturers and exporters who pay 
proper attention to this aspect of the problem, sending packing 
lists along with the ‘invoice’, giving therein the contents of 
e\er%' package. 

The marketing deficiencies pointed out above, indicate how 
urgent and necessan- it is to remove these ilefecw in order 
to enable India to compete successfulK in foreign markets. 
^Vhat holds good for these South-East .\si.in markets, holds 
good equally for the other markets where Indian cotton piece- 
goods find their way. Most of these defects can easily Iv* rcctifietl 
if we become export-minded. Some of our manufacturers are 
not export-minded because thes get higher prices in the home 
market. It is therefore the duty of the Export Promotion 
Council to create the necess.ir\ climate for making our people 
e.xport-minded. The government should also come forw.ard 
and make it compulsors- for our textile nianufarturen to 
market a part of thnr production in the export markets in 
some co-ordinated way so that mir reputation abroad docs 
not suffer. Happily, the indiistrx’ itself dexasesl a scheme of 
fonipiiborj exports on a volimtary hash and Isroughi it into 
force with cflcci from 1st July, 1962. The scheme has c.iti 
an obligation on the p.irt of every mill In export annually 
121 per cent of turnover in cotton cloth and again 3 per cent 
of turnover in cotton >am-staplc fibre yam under p.iin of 
monetary penalty. The success of the scheme would be 
watched with interest. But then our textile machinery wliirh is 
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old, obsolete, and overworked in many cases, stands in urgent 
need of modernization and rehabilitation to improve opera- 
tional efficiency. According to Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai, for- 
mer Chairman of the Indian Cotton Mills’ Federation, 65 per 
cent of the machinery in the textile mills is more than thirty 
years old and therefore requires renovation.'® The remarks 
made by the Export Promotion Committee on this aspect of the 
problem are well worth quoting. This is what the Committee 
says : ‘ A considerable part of the equipment is old and out- 

moded and, consequently, in the , highly competitive export 
market, our cotton textiles have had a tendency to lose ground. 
There is, therefore, no doubt that unless our industry also bene- 
fits from the use of the latest machines and techniques, our 
cotton cloth will have to struggle hard to maintain the markets 
it now has, let alone increasing exports.’ " In India, 90 per 
cent of the looms are still of the Lancashire type. While the 
Japanese textile industry has a preponderating percentage of 
automatic loorns, standing at 67 per cent, the Indian industry 
has only 7 per cerit of automatic looms. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the Kanungo Committee which submitted its 
report in September 1954, recommended that one-half of the 
existing loomage should be replaced by automatic looms, we 
could not make any headway in this direction. Anyway, there 
can be no two opinions that unless the industry is strong and 
vital, it cannot face world competition, and contribute much to 
our foreign exchange resources in order to strengthen the Indian 
economy. 

The requirements of the Bombay mills for modernization 
and rehabilitation amount to about Rs. 150 crores, spread over 
the next 15-year period, according to the returns from mills sub- 
mitted to the Bombay Cotton Mill Industry’s Rehabilitation 
Commission. The total needs of mills from other centres 
would be of a slightly higher magnitude. It may be safely 
laid down that the total requirements stand at Rs. 360 crores. 
It will be easily possible for the industry to quicken the pace of 
modernization and rehabilitation if an incentive scheme for 

•0 Statement made by Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai as President of the Indian 

Cotton Mills’ Federation, Bombay before the Textile Enquiry Committee. 

1958, 

II See RepoTl of the Export Promotion Committee, 1957, p. 100. 
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more exports to world markets is devised. ( The best method 
that can be recommended in this connexion is that mills 
should be allowed to import modem machinery and equipment 
up to a certain percentage of the value of the goods that may 
be exported by them in excess of their normal exports, say about 
50 to 75 per cent.’^ This will enable those mills, which are 
prepared to adopt a more progressive export policy to arrange 
for the supply of modern machinery and equipment from 
abroad on a spread-over basis. But the government should 
declare its policy on a long-term basis. Furthermore, the 
industry can also secure substantial loans from the National 
Industrial Development Corporation. The jute textile 
industry has been successful in obtaining heavy loans from the 
Corporation. Its example is worthy of emulation by the 
Indian cotton textile industry. The industry should adopt all 
possible methods of modernization and rehabilitation so as 
to equip Itself properly for meeting the diversified demands 
of foreign buyers tvho are essentially ‘choosy’. 

It is becomingly increasingly clear that notwithstanding 
all the measures adopted by (he government, such as the 
establishment of the Cotton Textiles Export Promotion Council 
with branches at all important trade centres in the overseas 
markets, the sending of trade delegations abroad, the refund 
of excise duty, the holding of exhibitions showing the type and 
variety of Indian cloth available for export, the standardiza- 
tion of contract forms, the pre-inspection of goods, the survey 
and arbitration machinery', the removal of the difficulties 
expcnenccd in preparing independent challans for shipping, 
and the simplification of customs formalities, exports of Indian 
cloth in foreign markets have been dwindling. We could 
only export 694-83 million yards of cloth valued at Rs, 54-70 
crores in I960, 574-30 million yards valued at Rs. 46*16 
crores in 1961 and 508*36 million yards valued at Rs. 39-96 
crores in 1962. These arc disappointingly poor performances, 
particularly so when the shortage of foreign exchange resources 
is one pf the most disquieting features of the Indian economy. 
India occupies an important position among the exporters 
of cotton textiles and exported 1,180 million yards of cloth 
in 1950-51, valued at Rs. 116*68 crores, which means a 20-2 

12 N’lde Report of tA? Export Prometton CemmtfUe, 1957, p. 100. 
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per cent share in the total value of exports for that year. In 
subsequent years, her performance has been going down. It 
has been ranging from 508-36 to 7-72 million yards, which 
means that the average share of cotton piecegoods in total ex- 
ports was of the order of nearly 1 0 per cent. The following table 
indicates the export position of Indian cotton piecegoods : 


Calendar year 


Exports in 

MILLION YARDS 

195! 


736-10 

1952 


548-54 

1953 


652-24 

1954 


897-72 

1955 


815-49 

1956 


744-23 

1957 


843-91 

1958 


587-22 

1959 


814-60 

1960 


694-83 

1961 


574-30 

1962 


508-36 


The table clearly shows that India has been steadily losing 
her hold in the world markets. As cotton textiles have a 
vital role to play in earning much-needed foreign exchange 
for the successful implementation of our plans, such a down- 
ward trend cannot but disturb the growth of our economy 
at an accelerated rate. An important explanation for such 
a disheartening tendency in the cotton textile trade is that 
we have not increased our exports of fine, superfine, bleached, 
dyed and printed cloth in the context of the unmistakable 
shift in the pattern of consumer demand for cloth in foreign 
markets. We have also neglected the raising of our business 
ethics to high standards. Since the future of the country’s 
cotton textile industry is so closely interu'oven ^vith the export 
promotion of its manufactured products, it is imperative that 
we pay close attention not only to the adoption of modern 
techniques and practices, but also to our business ethics. It 
is true that more industrially advanced countries producing 
cotton textiles for export have been caught in the vortex, but 
India has suffered the most. This is principally due to the 
fact that whereas others have maintained the long-acquired 
advantages of a well- established marketing organization with 

13 Source : 1950-56 : Joint Chief Controller for E-xports, Bombay. 

1957-60 : D.G.C.I.S.-, Calcutta. 
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their customer after the last war, India slipped back because 
her methods of marketing are out of date in many cases. 
With the abolition of export licences and the installation of 
automatic looms at an accelerated rate, the time has come for 
a comprehensive survey of the industry’s marketing problems. 
It is tvell knoivn that whereas more than two-thirds of the total 
export of Indian cloth consists of mediunr varieties, one-fifth 
consists of coarse varieties, and the remaining one-seventh of 
fine and superfine varieties, the consumer preference in many 
of the export markets is rapidly shifting towards finer varieties 
of products. We must find out what trade facilities are 
required in foreign markets, and what factors hamper our 
export trade in Indian cloth, with a view to bringing about the 
most favourable conditions for marketing development. 

India’s main outlet for cotton piecegoods lies in the countries 
bordering on the Indian Ocean, namely, Asia and Africa. In 
Asia, Japan and China are our biggest competitors. Com- 
munist China has invaded Asian markets by selling cotton 
piecegoods at ruinously low prices, coupled with long-term 
credits and a flood of advertising and propaganda. For 
obvious reasons, it is only a totalitarian country that can 
indulge in such marketing practices untrammelled by the con- 
ventional considerations of profit and loss. Japan, too, has 
felt the impact of terrific competition in cotton piecegoods from 
China in these markets. In such a context, India must expedite 
the adoption of modem marketing practices and up-to-date 
sales techniques, so that she may not be left behind in the race. 
She must also diversify the markets by concentrating on many 
other markets, such as those of Australia, New Zealand and 
Europe. Our industry should be able to produce efficiently 
anything witlun the purchasing power of a particular country, 
whether it be costly fabrics or the cheaper varieties. The 
advantages of exports to foreign markets should not be 
measured in terms of money alone, but also in terms of India’s 
prestige in the domain of international commerce. 

The Role of Banking 

The importance of banking in the marketing of Indian 
cotton piecegoods at home and abroad is indeed great, for all 
marketing is inextricably intertwined with banks by virtue of 
the media of exchange funushed by them. But Indian 
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banking institutions are characterized by their conservatism. 
They are usually unwilKng to provide large financial accom^ 
modation to trade and industry. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that they do not provide funds against stores and 
processed goods. ■ Even in the discounting of usanc’e bills, 
there is an unnecessary lapse of time. A special difficulty 
is encountered by many up-country' mills which want to export 
their cloth in foreign markets in the matter of discounting their 
bills. It takes about one to two months before their bills are 
discounted, and in the meantime the goods are kept in the 
godowns at the ports awaiting shipment. This delay in 
banking handicaps these up-country mills in export marketing 
vis-h-vis the Bombay mills. There would be nothing wrong 
in banks furnishing advances against raihvay receipts on goods 
destined for export. As banking finance is meagre in this 
country, the Reserve Bank of India should come forward and 
encourage the scheduled banks to undertake banking opera- 
tions in this field on a liberal basis. In foi'eign countries, 
banking is the most Important adjunct to marketing. For 
example, the Bank of Japan authorizes local banks to make 
advances to exporters against Letters of Credit, and charges 
interest @ 6'945 per cent as against the usual overdraft rate of 
10 per cent. 

The role of banking in the case of export marketing is vital, 
for bankers undertake obligations on behalf of their clients, 
and perform certain functions which involve dealing with 
the customs department. In a way they serve as clearing 
agents, and shoulder responsibilities for payments on behalf 
of their clients, so that manufacturers and exporters get 
payments through banks immediately on shipment of goods 
in case of confirmed irrevocable Letters of Credit. 

Conclusion 

To conclude, the speed and the tempo of marketing activity 
must increase, as speed is of the very essence of success in 
this rapidly changing world. This industry must show greater 
enterprise and resilience in tapping fresh markets .and nursing 
old ones, because it must devise ways and means of accelera- 
ting and diversifying its production at competitive costs, so 
as to market Indian cotton piecegoods in Indian and foreign 
markets at competitive prices.- There is no reason why India s 
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largest established industry should not be able to play a vital 
role in the changing pattern of Indian economy by the adop- 
tion of modern techniques of marketing. Here the remarks of 
Shri Ramnati A. Poder, Chairman of the Indian Cotton 
Mills’ Federation, are well worth recalling: ‘The textile 
industry in all parts of the world is increasingly moving 
towards vertical integration. We in India have secured the 
advantage of an integrated growth of the spinning, the wea- 
ving and the processing departments, resulting in the establish- 
ment of a number of composite units, following the recommen- 
dations of a series of expert bodies. ’ '* It would therefore 
be most unfortunate if this hard-won advantage was frittered 
away for lack of a sound marketing policy. A vigorous 
sales promotion drive based on a sound market research 
programme would go a long way in stimulating the internal 
and overseas demand for Indian cotton pieccgoods. 

Recent trends indicate that the Chinese and the Japanese 
textile manufacturing industries are casting covetous eyes on 
many foreign markets where our textile products also find their 
way. Even the American and the European textile manufac- 
turing industries arc anxious to market the finer varieties of 
their products in these markets. Nor is this all. The Indian 
market, too, is considered to be within their marketing strategy. 
Therefore, unless the Indian cotton textile industry pursues a 
vigorous marketing policy on the lines indicated above, it tvill 
not be possible for India to compete successfully cither in the 
home or in the foreign markets. Indian industry is at once 
confronted with a challenge, and tempted by an opportunity. 
The foreign market is extremely sensitive, a fact which vitally 
affects government policy in'thc field of international relations, 
besides earning foreign exchange and enabling the country to 
make larger purchases of industrial raw materials and capital 
goods for further industrialization. 

A? an organized industry of the greatesf importance to the 
national economy, it must necessarily play an overwhel- 
mingly important role in any programme of expansion of 
Indian exports of manufactured goods. It must emerge out 
of the woods on the basis of advanced technological skill, 


*1 See Tht Hindu Sunty of Indian fnJastiy, 1963- 
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and improved marketing efficiency, \vdth a large, assured, 
and developing home market for its products, and with 
good export markets throughout the world. The home 
consumer would then see the benefit of rearing up an 
organized industry in an international setting in order to 
meet his diversified demand, and the industrv' would be 
able to export considerable quantities of Indian cotton 
piecegoods to foreign markets at competitive prices. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


MARKETING OF INDIAN MANUFACTURED JUTE 
GOODS 

The Development of the Jute Industty as an Export Industry 

To study the jnarketmg problems of a predomjnantly export 
industry is to study the demand patterns of an industry in 
the international setting. The jute industry exports nearly 
85 0,000 tons of its manufactures annually, accounting for, 21 
pe rcent of the country’s total earnings of foreign excha nge" 
an d over 45 per c^t of her dollar earning s. The significant 
contribution of this industry to the Indian economy has been 
increasingly recognized ever since the emergence of India, 
in the early twenties, as amongst the eight leading industrial 
nations of the world. Because of this industry, the Indian 
economy was changed overnight to such an extent that she 
came to be regarded as a country of industrial importance in 
international councils. 

As it is overwhelmingly an export industry, the adoption of 
modern techniques of marketing is a vital necessity. The Jute 
industry is extremely sensitive to changing market condi- 
tions in the world, where the two factors of demand and supply, 
and of competing interests, combine to determine the prices 
at which India can market her jute goods in world markets. 
Marketing helps to correlate demand and supply, avoiding 
some of the undesirable effects on the production front. Since 
its very inception, this industry has tackled the problem of 
marketing, looking upon production and marketing as the 
two blades of a pair of scissors. A planned marketing system 
was worked out to guide the apparatus of production, and 
the industry’s production was thus enlarged in a systematic 
and thorough fashion. 

India’s jute industry was begun on the banks of the river 
Hooghly at Rishra, near Calcutta, in 1855, by an Englishman, 
George Auckland, in partnership with Byamsunder Sen, a 
Bengali gentleman. By 1885, the number of jute mills had 
increased to 20, with a total of 6,700 looms. The Scottish 
entrepreneurs developed the industry in India with great 
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rapidity. So phenomenal was the growth of the industry, 
that its manufacturing capacity doubled itself between 1880 
to 1890, and again between 1890 to 1930.^ The industry 
virtually reached the end of the phase of physical growth by 
1930. 

India’s 113 jute mills, of which 101 are located in the indus- 
trial belt stretching along both sides of the river Hooghly in 
the Calcutta area, have 72,125 looms with a total capital 
worth Rs. 78-33 crores (Rs. 40-26 crores fixed capital) which 
produce over 10 lakh tons of goods annually, valued at 
Rs, 160 crores. Besides providing employment to over 3 ^ lakh 
workers and to several thousands of graduates in technologj^, 
the humanities, science, commerce, law, and the social sciences, 
a vast number of men is engaged in the jute trade right 
from the . raw material stage to the point where the industry’s 
manufactured products find large markets in the world. 
Indeed, the number of its beneficiaries is so large, and its 
influence on the national economy so all-pervasive, that it is 
well-nigh impossible to imagine what would have happened 
to the industrial character of India under a colonial set-up, 
had this industry not existed in the country. 

At no stage of its growth did the industry require any protec- 
tion, by tariff or otherwise. Even during the Great Depression 
of 1929-34, it continued to register uninterrupted progress. 
Neither was it adversely affected by the last war. But 
the e mergence of Pakistan as an independent country hit th is 
Indian industry very hard. A wall sprang up between the tw o 
wings ot the industry." T he currency deadlo^T^betwee n India 
anff— Pakisfan iiT^eptember 1949 added to the diffic ultfes 
existing between the two wings of the industry ; and as the 
tw' d coiintries~chQse two different economic pat hs, the market- 
ing problem of the industry became highly intricate. It is 
only " since ' i'QTS that the industry regained its marketing 
strength, as India’s dependence on Pakistan for the supply of 
raw materials has been drastically cut to a meagre require- 
ment of less than 10 per cent for certain specialized products. 
Palawan appeared to forget that the l aws of economics are 
u ntyma l, and that they do not depend"upoh politics^ The 
Indian industry has once again retrieved its original position, 

I See Report of the Jute Enquiry Commission, 1954, p. 79. 
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only on receipt of the draft. The overseas buyer on the 
other hand was frequently reluctant to make payment without 
the receipt of the necessary documents. In tiie circumstances, 
the exporter had to draw Up a set of bills of exchange and 
negotiate them with one of the local exchange banks whose 
agents at the other end would not make over the documents 
until the amount of the draft was realized. It is therefore 
not surprising that the overseas buyer was not prepared to pay 
high prices for the goods. He would also keep an ample 
margin for wiping off any likely losses which he might have 
to incur in receiving sub-standard goods or under-weights or 
an irregular supply of goods. 

In those days, as now, FAS price (Free Alongside Steamer) 
was quoted on a unit of 100 yards in the case of cloth, and of 
100 pieces in the case of bags. Quotation svas usually GIF 
(Cost, Insurance and Freight). Sometimes, it was C & F, 
insurance being undertaken by the overseas buyer himself. 

The old marketing procedure was essentially based on the 
‘no-risk’ factor. In such a context, India’s prestige in the 
sphere of international commerce sank in the eyes of foreigners, 
who quite rightly regarded India’s methods of marketing as 
antiquated. Such marketing practices arc obviously not in 
conformity with the rapid means of communication and 
advanced banking system of today. 

Marketing Procedure 

Marketing must be freed fr om the dutches o f ill-directed a nd 
haphazard practices, .and raised to a higher plane. Marketing 
in m odern tim es slioiild be based on market rcscarcli, dj ^ri- 
b ution surveys, and consumer prdere nce^ Aggressive sales- 
manship is needed for satisfying old wants in new ways. The 
consumer needs to be educated on the technical merits of the 
goods through an unending flow of information and a wcll- 
pJanned publicity campaign. Both the jute industry and the 
jute trade will have to initiate modern methods and techniques 
of marketing so as to be .able to a/Tord full satisfaction to the 
buyer in regard to prompt shipments, weights, and specifica- 
tions in an increasingly competitive world when India no 
longer holds the monopoly in this trade. 

With a view to fostering goodwill among the overseas buyers 
towards the industry' in India and meeting the particular 
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needs of the buyer, a Committee known as the ‘Com- 
mittee of Gunny Bag Buyers’ was established in the year 1889. 
This Committee was converted the following year into the 
Calcutta Jute Fabrics Shippers’ Association. Today it has 
developed into a vital organization, serving the interest of 
shippers, and developing modern systems of marketing based 
on quotations and contracts. 

Generally, jute mills sell their products either to bazaar 
■dealers and shippers through brokers, or by means of a principal 
contract, when the buyer is not on their list for direct sales. 
A contract form is used ivhich embodies the terms and condi- 
tions of business. There is a dnciiment knoMTi as a P ucca 
Delivery Order %\-hich is commonly called PDO. The PDO is 
a negotiable instrument which passes through several han ds 
behvee n the date of issue and the date of the actual deliv ery 
of the goods . There are permissible variations in the speci- 
■ffcafionsrnentioned in the PDO. For example, jute mills 
may sell 8 oz. 40" cloth, but the buyer may be allowed the 
option of calling for the delivery of widths from 36" to 54", 
the weight of the cloth being in proportion to 8 oz. per yard 
for 40" width. In the case of sacking products, the contract 
stipulates the length ranging from 36" to 45", with the option 
of widths between 26 J" and 29" together with colours and 
•designs as required. The mills are required to carry out the 
particulars of the shipping instructions within five to seven 
days of their receipt, and as soon as the payment has been 
made in consideration for goods, a PDO is given by the mills 
to the buyer. In actual practice, the PDO is usually issued 
by mills in anticipation of production on hand, but a test 
check ensures the supply of goods in time. 

Whereas the bulk of business with th e IJ.S.A. is d one 
directly with the America n consumer orTufe~ ioo.d,s,_>vlth Great 
Britain, Australia, and other co untri es, it is jnostly done 
through agents. Gen erally, ov erseas consumers jjr — agents 
send out enquiries to Calcutta exp orters or_shippers_who, in 
turn, Circulate them to the mill s. Offers are made, binding 
on these exportCTsTdr a definite period, say 24 hours from the 
time of their despatch, and sales are effected by cable, the 
exporters confirming the transaction through the issue of a 
standard contract rvhich contains necessary details about 
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shipments, insurance, delays, remedies in the e^ent of disputes, 
etc. The shipping bills contain a number of columns relating 
to the name of the vessel, the master or agents, flag, and the 
port at tvhich goods are to be discharged. The exporters 
receive payment through the exchange banks merely on pre- 
sentation of confirmed Letters of Credit. After the bank has 
been satisfied that the conditions in the L.C. have been 
complied with, the exporter receive payment on presentation 
of the shipping documents. This also me.ans that the foreign 
exchange is assured, fulfilling the obligations in regard to the 
Foreign Exchange Regulations laid down by the Reser\'e 
Bank of India. 

So far as the marketing procedure for the home market is 
concerned, marketing is conducted through brokers to whole- 
sale distributors, other details remaining the same in a simpli- 
fied manner. Some mills however have their own agents 
who t\ork through brokers and sub-agents, collect orders, and 
arrange for the supply of goods required, making payments 
to the agents after delivery of the goods which had been agreed 
upon. The consumption of Indian jute products inside the 
country is around 20 per cent ; Jute is used in India for 
bagging foodgrains, sugar, fertilizers, cement, and for numerous 
other purposes. The home market is bound to increase 
further bv the time India completes her Third Five-Year 
Plan. 

Types of ^^eTchanls Dealing m Jute Manufactures 

From the marketing point of view, it is significant to note 
that up to the closing years of the nineteenth century, there 
was only one single cla«s of export merchants under the old 
set-up of marketing. No mills conducted export marketing 
on their own. Gradually, however, not only did the function- 
aries in marketing increase, but mills also began to figure 
prominently in export marketing. At present, there are five 
types of functionaries dealing in jute goods. They are ; 

1. The shipper or exporter ; 

2. The speculative dealer ; 

3. The bazaar speculative merchant ; 

4. The broker dealer ; and 

5. The broker, 

^Ve must now consider their distinguishing features in order 
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to- have a clear idea of the part played by each of them in the 
realm of marketing. 

1. The Shipper or Exporter : Since the earliest days of the 
marketing of jute products in overseas markets, the shippers 
or exporters have been the main prop of export marketing. 
They purchased goods from mills directly for export purposes 
on the basis of the orders received from overseas buyers. 
Until the closing years of the nineteenth century, they were 
the only marketing functionaries dealing in export rharkets. 
They charged a nominal commission, ranging from | to 1 
per cent. As the commission was low, the business was con- 
ducted on ‘no-risk’ basis. Such merchants flourished along 
with the industry. Most of the present shippers or exporters 
are either the sons or grandsons or near relatives of the 
earlier pioneers. 

2. The Speculative Dealer : In due course, some marwari 
merchants found ample scope in purchasing jute goods much 
in advance, selling them to exporters at higher prices at some 
future . date. They began to operate in the market from the 
opening years of the twentieth century. They spread their 
tentacles to such an extent that in course of time even mills 
were attracted to them. They operated in the market either 
as bulls or bears, and became shock absorbers in periods of 
crisis. Often, in times of stress they supplied ready cash to 
the mills. In this way, they financed the industry indirectly, 
though the speculative element also emerged with their 
appearance in the market. 

3. The Bazaar Dealer : The bazaar dealer usually figures in 
home marketing alone. He renders important marketing 
services to the mills by stabilizing the internal demand for 
manufactured products. He channels manufactured goods 
to every nook and corner of the country by getting them 
either directly or through agents and sub-agents, and distri- 
butes them among wholesalers, from where goods ultimately 
pass to the consumer either directly or through retailers. 
.Sometimes, he engages under-brokers who help him in the 
marketing process. He has his own office, guddy, and godown. 
He acts as a bulwark in the home market. 

4. The Broker Dealer: The broker dealer is an intermediary 
who works on a commission, basis. He collects his brokerage 
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from the seller in accordance with the trade practice. On 
occasion he, too, indulges in speculation, 

5. The Broker : This functionar)' is an important link in 
marketing. He is a buffer bettveen the buyer and the seller. 
He possesses detailed information about price movements, 
stock details, and the sale of goods. Usually, he is well posted 
Avith tvorld market conditions. He can give precise informa- 
tion on the spot about the sizes, counts, and finish of all types 
of goods. 

An Explanatorj! Pfote 

There is a pronounced tendency for mills to undertake 
marketing operations independently. At present, 42 per cent 
of export marketing is carried out by mills. The influence 
of merchanting channels, therefore, has been on the uane. 
This, so far as it goes, indicates a healthy trend. Mills arc 
able to establish direct connections with their overseas 
customers. They can study changing conditions in the world 
market, conduct market research, plan distribution surveys, 
and provide several kinds of service to overseas buyers to 
strengthen the competitiveness of their products. All these 
sales promotion eiforts are needed in the marketing of jute 
goods which are industrial goods. These industrial goods arc 
acquired by business concerns in different parts of the world 
for use either in their own production of other goods and 
services or in the consumption of other goods produced by 
different manufacturing concerns of the. world. As such, 
the marketing of a part of jute goods by the mills themselves 
is a healthy sign in industrial marketing, but it should not be 
carried too far, as the existing merchanting channels provide 
a most valuable link between the industry’ and the ov’erseas 
buyers interested in the industry’s products. 

Futures Market 

It is a common saying in America that, next to horse racing, 
burlap trading is the greatest speculation in the world.^ A 
great deal has been written on the futures market by Sir John 
Anderson, and Prof. J. A. Todd, among others. Even the 
British Working Party in its report on the jute industrv' recog- 
nized the damaging effects of speculation, holding the view 

' See A Digest of the Marketing Sanies of the US.A. Canada. 
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that world prices are undoubtedly influenced by the operations 
of speculators. The Committee also held the view that 
speculation was largely confined to Calcutta and mostly to 
operations on the Futures market.^ In actual practice, specu- 
lation takes many forms. People ‘take a view’. The contract 
from the mill generally passes through several hands before 
shipment is made. Each of the persons through whose hands 
the contract passes, takes a view, and the price is thus 
pushed up in each successive step during the time the contract 
changes hands. This process furnishes a venue for unbridled 
speculation, for the contract passes through many hands 
between the date of its issue and that of the actual deliver}^ 
of the manufactured goods. ■ Without doubt, forward 
trading, in the absence of any regulated attempt at canalizing 
and systematizing marketing, is fraught with serious conse- 
quences. 

The Government of India w'ere gravely concerned by the 
speculative element in the jute trade. They thought that the 
multiplicity of associations for forward trading w^as not only 
uimecessar)’’ but even harmful. They therefore approved the 
East India Jute and Hessian Exchange for futures trading 
in jute and jute manufactures, granting the body recognition 
under section 6 of the Forward Contracts (Regulation) Act, 
1952. In declaring this Exchange open on the 29th March, 
1958, the Union Minister for Commerce (now of Industry), 
Shri Nityanand Kanungo spoke on the need for maintaining 
a measure of stability to safeguard the interests of both culti- 
vators and manufacturers alike. By the provision of ‘hedging 
facilities’, market fluctuations, which arose from frequent 
imbalance betw'een production and consumption, w'^ould be 
ironed out. This represents the first attempt of its kind to 
w'eld into one w'ell-knit, compact body forw’’ard trading in the 
interests of the marketing development of the manufactured 
products, made from the ‘golden fibre’ which has proved to 
be a mine of ‘gold’ for India in the course of the last hundred 
years. This has been a realistic approach to the much-vexed 
problem of the futures market. 

Market Surveys 

India’s best organized export industry' no longer occupies 
See tVarh'/ig Parly Peport : Jute, London, 1948, p. 108. 
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a near-monopolistic position in the world {as is often described 
in old literature dealing with Indian economics), for India 
only manufactures 53 per cent of the total world output. 
The remaining 47 per cent is shared by a large number of 
countries, including Pakistan, the United Kingdom, and 
France. The Fxport Promotion Committee has, therefore, 
rightly observed : ‘ Time was when jute, being the cheapest 

packaging material available, could be readily sold in everj- 
part of the globe. At that time India was the sole producer 
of this fibre But today the Indian industr>’ cannot 
afford to rest on its laurels ; it must go on, or it goes back, 
me highest marketing efficienev' is now essential, and the 
'.lost determined action, not only on the part of individual 
units, but also on the part of the industry as a whole, would 
overcome the formidable problems of marketing which can 
be seen looming ahead of the industrv'. All marketing efTorts 
would, however, be rendered inefieciivc, if the manufactured 
goods to be marketed do not caiT>' quality along with com- 
petitive prices w'hich would be essential for boosting sales 
in the world markets. Nevertheless, the best products will 
not sell easily unless they are backed by adequate publicity 
and promotional activities. This industry-, therefore, must 
make vigorous efforts m the sphere of publicity and institute 
a wcll-thought'Out public relations programme in its tradi- 
tional export markets to consolidate its position. Obv’iously, 
ito be able to perform this task eficclivcly, the industiy must 
study its markets intensively and continuously. The industry 
is specially fortunate in having the Indian Jute Mills Associa- 
tion for its guide, philosopher and friend. The I.J.M.A. 
has launched a strong public relations and publicity campaign 
in recent years. 

As a first step, a market surv'cy for the American market 
was entrusted to the firm of Messrs. J. ^^'■aItcr Thompson, 
a weYi-Vnown firm ot advertising and pubYic'ity experts, 
who maintain a world-wide organization. This market 
survey was undertaken in 1946-47, and it formed the back- 
ground for othen. Another market survey of a more com- 
preliensivc nature was conducted in 1951 by the I.J.M.A. 
through the Economist Intclligaicc Unit, which covered the 

* S« ef the Erl-ari /Vwiw/wf CattmUtee, IK7, p. 93 
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principal markets for Indian manufactured jute goods in the 
world. The I.J.M.A. also appointed a number of delegations 
and missions and made rapid market surveys through these 
agencies. Amongst them, the Low Delegation, the Moncur 
Mission, the Walton Mission, the Trade Promotion Delegation, 
the Jamieson Delegation, the Pilkington Delegation and the 
Birla Delegation have not only fostered goodwill amongst 
overseas markets towards the Indian jute mill industry, but, 
more important still, they have established important market 
links between the home industry and its consumers abroad. 
Furthermore, the I.J.M.A. has also established a Burlap 
Council in Ne^v York.® The industry has therefore launched 
a sustained export promotion campaign through these market 
surveys. It is apparently determined to leave nothing 
undone that would contribute to its marketing development. 
Planning of Home Market 

It is heartening to note that the home market for jute goods 
has shown distinct signs of improvement, which reflects the 
building up of a more progressive and diversified economy. 
By 1955, home consumption rose by more than 50 per cent 
to a level of 169,000 tons, which means that 16 per cent of 
the total production iv'ent into the internal market.^ The 
pre-war consumption was anjnvherc between 10 to 11 per cent 
of the total production. The home market rose further 
to 266,500 tons in 1960 out of a total all-India production 
of 1,110,400 tons. It will thus be seen that the home con- 
sumption very nearly doubled itself during the last two decades. 
The industry seems to have responded well to the stimulus 
of the First and Second Five-Year Plans. 

It is expected that the home market will absorb about a 
quarter of the industry’s production b)' the end of the Third 
Prive-Year Plan which began on 1st April, 1961 and ends 
on 31st March, 1966. But this would require an organized 
effort, so that various consumers could be properly guided 
into the greater use of jute textiles. The State undei'takings 
will also provide suitable outlets for jute products. There 
are now over 200 such undertakings in the countiy. If a 
systematic effort is made through the State Trading Corporation 

^ See Jamieson Report, Calcutta, January, 1959. 

^ See Export Promotion : A Study, Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, New Delhi, 1956, p. 13. 
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to purchase jute textiles for feeding the needs of these 
undertakings, there would be a sizeable increase in internal 
consumption. Likewise, intensive propaganda for other 
sectors of the Indian economy can be undertaken. The cumu- 
lative effect of all these measures would lead to the enlarge- 
ment of the home market for jute products. Already, the 
home market for sacking is next to the Australian market. 
The home market has now become the industry’s second best 
customer. The time has come when vve should also make 
vigorous efforts for increasing the internal consumption of 
hessian and specialized products. In any case, India’s require- 
ments of jute products will increase in the years to come. 
Planning of Export Markets 

Owing to the special role which the country’s manufactured 
products play in balancing India’s foreign exchange budget, 
the jute industry has overhauled its entire marketing structure 
in recent years. The share of jute goods in the foreign 
exchange earnings of India has been 19*8%, 37*1%, 22'6%, 
217%, 2M%, 19-6%, 19-6%, 18*0%, 17-6%, 16*4%, 21*5%, 
21-9%, and 20-9% for the years 1950-51, 1951-52, 1952-53, 
1953-54, 1954-55, 1955-56, 1956-57, 1957-58, 1958-59, 1959-60, 
1960-61, 1961-62 and 1962-63 respectively. In other words, 
the ratio of this industry to the total e.xport trade of this 
country is precisely 21*4 per cent. This is indeed a substantial 
percentage when we bear in mind that the happy monopoly 
days of this industry are over, with the creation of Pakistan 
when 80 per cent of the jute growing areas went over to 
the other side of the border and the jute mills on this side 
were confronted with an acute shortage of raw materials. 
India steered clear of all shortages in due course and managed 
to maintain her position of strength but she found that Pakistan 
became a formidable rival and the Indian monopoly in the 
industry existed no longer. Pakistan is now going ahead with a 
well-conceived plan of establishing a strong rival industry 
equipped with the latest and most efficient machinery. 
Between now (1963) and two years later, 4,000 new looms 
would be installed in Pakistan, raising the total number of 
looms to 14,000 which, on the basis of 2 ^-shift working, are 
equivalent to 35,000 looms. The British Government has 
already granted a loan of 2*36 million for the expansion of 
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the Pakistan jute industry. Nor is this all. The World Bank 
is also being approached for a loan for the same purpose. It is 
\ this development, together with the advantage of cheaper 
! and better quality raw material, lower wage rates, and, above 
iall, an export bonus system which the jute industry in Pakistan 
\enjoys, that has necessitated the adoption of the latest 
techniques in marketing. It is therefore clearly necessary in this 
context that the world markets should be assured of fair 
marketing practices and prompt shipment of manufactured 
jute goods at competitive prices, so that the industry can 
continue to play its customary vital role in the Indian economy. 

A table showing the production of jute goods in India is 
given below 

PRODUCTION OF JUTE GOODS IN INDIA 
(In ’000 tons) 


Year 



Hessian 

Sacking 

Others 

Total 

Au.-India 

1947 



453-7 

520-6 

35-5 

1,052-3 

1948 



480-1 

540-4 

28-4 

1,089-4 

1949 



328-8 

561-6 

32-4 

959-5 

1950 



317-6 

484-9 

34-0 

870-1 

1951 . 



322-0 

520-0 

32-1 

909-2 

1952 



311-4 

607-2 

33-2 

989-9 

1953 



388-8 

450-6 

29-8 

904-0 

1954- 



388-9 

506-1 

32-7 

964-8 

1955 



401-4 

574-7 

51-1 

1,068-4 

1956 



415-2 

606-5 

72-1 

1,136-5 

1957 



414-3 

548-7 

66-9 

1,070-6 

1958 



407-1 

582-4 

72-3 

1,102-6 

1959 



458-0 

503-7 

89-8 

1.094-2 

1960 



422-2 

540-7 

104-2 

1,110-4 


The above table, when analysed, indicates that the produc- 
tion of jute goods in India which was 10‘52 lakh tons in 1947 
came down to 8*70 lakh tons in 1950 when the impact of 
Partition was at its peak on the industry. It is only in 1955 
that the industrj'^ succeeded in turning tables in its favour by 
increasing the production to 10’68 lakh tons which was 
comparable to the 1947 production. This shows a remark- 
ably smooth adjustment to the new conditions and circums- 
tances' caused by Partition. Since then, the industry has been 


« Source : Annual Stmmao' of JuU & Gunny Statistics by the 

Indian Jute Mills .Association, Calcutta. 
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able to show signs of bounding in its 

Tn fart the neriod from 1955 onwards is marked b) lurtncr 

adi ancesL the production front. The setback caused tcmp<> 

"bv Partition was overcome and Vroi^cUO.^ 
ahead at a pace that surprised the most 

fandmg thl. the industry's products lost ground to some 
stanmng , . * then the evcr-increasing home 

■”rb“e:.:trt;:'Si%r"h:^rrT:t;s^^^^^^^^ The 

following table bears this out. , r 

The table showing the exports of jute goods from India 

the world is ffi'CD here 

exports of jute goods from IND) V 

(In ’000 ion» 


Tot At 
(including 
otheni 


1931 . 

1932 . 

1933 . 

1934 

1935 . 

1936 

1937 . 

1938 . 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 . 

1943 . 

1944 . 

1945 . 

1946 

1947 . 
1943 . 

1949 

1950 - 

1951 . 

1952 . 

1953 - 

1954 . 

1955 . 

1956 - 

1957 . 

1958 

1959 . 

1960 


2.90 5 
2.93 I 
3.03 5 
3.014 
3.40 8 
4,54-6 
4,95-4 
4.59 3 
4.791 

5,46 7 
4.27 3 
3.18 0 
3112 
396 1 
3.64-0 
3,89 5 
4.03 2 
4.73 1 
336 5 
2 93-0 
3.01-0 
2.87 8 
3,83 4 
3.70 7 
3.87-3 
4.02 6 
4,00 7 
4.12 2 
4,53 3 
419-9 


3.51 4 
3 75 1 

3.63 (' 
3.58 3 
3.85-5 
4,44 0 
>.16 5 
4.86 7 
i.OS-1 
4,79-4 
3.92 2 
3,66 4 
2.81-4 
3.04-0 
2 59-6 
3.02 0 
3.92 3 
4,51 2 
4,23 1 
3,42-9 

4.24- 2 
4,18-1 

3.24- 1 
4.304i 

4.33 0 
4,08 9 
4,22-9 
3,40-3 
3,49-0 
3,07 8 


6.38 3 
681 1 
6,77 3 
6,68-7 

7.34 9 
9.11'2 
10,31-4 

9.63 2 
10.119 
10.41 5 
8,496 
7,04-1 
0 02 9 
7,15-4 

6.46 6 
7,29-8 
8.33-1 
9,58 5 
8,01-1 
6.73 3 

7.76- 7 

7,34 2 

7.47 3 
8.42 2 

8.77- 0 

8.63 0 
839-7 
7,93 5 
8.60-2 
7,97 6 
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The table shows that the exports of jute goods, both in 
hessian and sacking, have been maintaining a stable upw^ard 
trend since 1931. The exports of Indian manufactured jute 
goods have always played a unique part, and, with imagina- 
tive planning, ^ve may continue to maintain the marketing 
strength of the industry’s manufactured products for very 
many years to come. 

Let us now rapidly examine our principal foreign markets. 

The American Market : This is the biggest and richest 
market, accounting for about 18 per cent in physical volume 
of the total world consumption of the fibre. The American 
demand for Indian manufactured jute goods is a decisive 
factor for the fortunes of the Indian industry. This market 
obtained about 87 per cent of its total requirements from the 
Calcutta industry. The preponderant position of the United 
States as a market for Indian products relative to the total 
output of the Calcutta industry is shown in the follo^\'ing 
table 


U.S. IMPORTS A.\D INDI.-VX OUTPUT OF JUTE GOODS 
(In '000 tons^ 


Veau 

U.S. Imports 

OF Hessi.an from — 
Index 

Indian 

Hessi.xn 

Output 

Tot.xl 

19+7 . 

232-0 

+53-7 

1,052-3 

19+8 . 

217-2 

480-1 

1,089-4 

1949 . 

190-5 

328-8 

959-5 

1950 . 

162-0 

317-6 

870-1 

1951 . 

123-1 

322-0 

909-2 

1952 . 

177-5 

311-4 

989-9 

1953 . 

151-5 

388-9 

90+-0 

195+ . 

153-1 

388-9 

964-8 

1955 . 

179-1 

401-+ 

1.068-4 

1956 . 

196-2 

+ 15-2 

1.136-5 

1957 . 

187-2 

+I+-3 

1,070-6 

1958 . 

186-9 

+07-1 

1.102-6 

19.59 . 

218-2 

+58-0 

1.094-2 

1960 . 

200-1 

422*2 

1.110-4 


An analysis of the table would reveal that the average U.S. 
intake of jute goods from India was of the order of 155-3 
thousand tons annually during the 1947—60 period, constitu- 
ting 15 per cent of the total Indian production, which 


a' Source : Annual Snnnnan' of ju\i &. Gimny Stniislics. 1960. 
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averaged lj02l'6 thousand tons a year. The American market 
is a hessian consumer. The Indian industry annually 
produced 383’8 thousand tom of hessian on an average during 
the 1947-57 period, and therefore the American market con- 
sumed 46’6 per cent of Calcutta’s output of hessian. 

India has thus been making a substantial addition to her 
earnings from the American market through this source. In 
fact, the Calcutta industry is the king-pin in Indo-U.S. trade. 

The following table indicates the share of the Indian industry 
in the American market in so far as the burlap consumption 
is concerned 


IMPORTS OF DURLAP INTO U.S.A. 
(In ’000 tons) 


Year 



iNOfA 

Others 

ToTAt 

India 

«%Of 

Totac 

1935 



>70 9 

34-9 

205 8 

S3 4 

J936 



2170 

31 -8 

2488 

87-2 

1937 



254 6 

40 2 

294 B 

86 8 

1938 



205-5 

19 6 

225-1 

91-5 

1939 



176 1 

21-0 

1971 

89 5 

1946 



2384 

7-3 

245-7 

97-3 

1947 



232 0 

97 

241-7 

95-9 

1948 



217-2 

92 

226 4 

95-7 

1949 



1905 

89 

1994 

95-5 

1950 



1620 

25 0 

167-0 

87-0 

1931 



123 1 

26 0 

149-1 

82-6 

1952 



177-5 

381 

2136 

82 3 

1933 



151-5 

42 9 

194-4 

779 

1954 



153 1 

326 

185-7 

82-4 

1955 



1791 

32-7 

211-8 

84 6 

1956 



J962 

39 0 

235 2 

83-4 

1957 



187-2 

33 3 

220 5 

849 

1958 



1869 

3Q-7 

217-6 

85 9 

1959 



218-2 

37 9 

256-1 

85-2 

I960 



200 6 

39-2 

239 3 

83 7 


An analysis of the above table reveals that whereas the 
share of the Indian industry in the American market for 
hessian was 88 per cent of the total during the pre-war years, 
it was 87 per cent during the post-war period between 
1 946-60. It is therefore incumbent upon the Calcutta industry 
to see that the American market is fully satisfied in all respects. 
The need for intensive propaganda and publicity cannot be 
loo strongly stressed in today’s buyers’ market, when the 


U S« Annual Summary of Jutt d. Cnfutj Sldtulkr, 1957, p 27. 
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Calcutta industry is exposed to the full blast of competition, 
and when other competing countries including Pakistan are 
looking forward to increasing their share of exports of burlap 
in the American market. Luckily, the I.J.M.A. lost no time in 
inaugurating a publicity and public relations campaign in 
the American market. It has also estabUshed a Burlap Council 
in New York as a joint undertaking with America’s leading 
concerns such as the Burlap and Jute Association, the 
Independent Bag Manufacturers’ Association, the National 
Burlap Dealers’ Association, and the Texdle Bag Manufacturers’ 
Association. The Association’s public relations and technical 
services in the American market have been established on a 
sound basis. The staff of the Burlap Council studies the 
consumer needs and keeps abreast of the latest trends in 
marketing. As such, the Association certainly deserves to be 
most heartily congratulated. En passant, it may be added 
that the Shrivastava Committee’s observations in respect of 
market intelligence services and surveys of consumption trends 
acquire an added significance. The time has come when we 
must assess the market potentialities and study the problem of 
marketing in all its bearings so as to increase the competitive 
capacity of the industry. Without doubt, it is far more difficult 
to set up a marketing organization than to install the latest 
type of machinery and run it with optimum efficiency. 
Marketing is as much a creative function as production. 
Perhaps more. It is a highly skilful technique which calls 
for specialized knowledge and experience of markets, so that 
the goods can be pushed into a particular market in accordance 
with the buyers’ exact requirements. More specifically, the 
American market is highly sophisticated, quality-conscious, 
fastidious and discriminating and, as such, the Association 
has done well by bestowing special attention to this aspect 
through the establishment of the Burlap Council. The 
Council has evinced a great deal of interest by studying the 
American market continuously and extensively, besides helping 
the Calcutta industry to build up trade contacts on a scientific 
basis. The industry is spending $. 100,000 to $. 110,000 
annually for promoting its marketing interests in the largest 
single market, which is a happy augurj^ for the future. 
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Ollur World Markets 

We may non- group the rest of the foreign marXets and 
study their marketing dc^'eJopmcnt. The foIJou’ing 
tables, sshich shoss the exports ofhessian and sackingscparately 
in the different markets of the world excluding the American 
market, constitute a re\'ealing study in marketing-'* 

Hessian and sacking are the two main products, but there 
are others also, such as canvas goods, rope and twine, twist 
and yam, and other specialized t>’pes of products which find 
world markets, though they represent only an insignificant 
percentage of the total exports. These miscellaneous manu- 
factures hardly amount to 6 per cent of the total quantities 
of exports. .\s such, their statistics have not been given 
counirv -wise. 

Australia figures prominently among the other world 
markets. The Australian market is an important traditional 
market, consuming as it does large quantities of woolpacks 
and comsacks, and, in the context of a growing population 
and a diversified and expanding economy, it is likely to 
absorb more jute goods in the coming years. Although the 
Commonwealth Government’s control over the gunny trade 
in Australia ceased a long time ago—in the case of woolpacks 
from 1st January', 1955, and in the case of comsacks from 
1st February', 1956 — there is still a Commonwealth Jute 
Controller and purchases of jute goods by the trade in that 
country are regulated through the medium of the import 
licensing system. The procurement of import licences for 
jute products is quite easy, as they fall under the category of 
essential materials. Notw-ithstanding the inexorable advance 
of bulk handling in the sugar and fertilizer industries and eJse- 
ivhere, there is no occasion for undue pessimism about the 
future prospects of our trade svith this part of the ivorld. The 
Indian industry’s products are still in a strong position in 
this market, though Vakistan of late has been offering stiff 
competition. The Jamieson Delegation which returned to 
India on 2l5t November, 1958, after visiting South-East Asian 
countries including Australia, recommended the appointment 
of a full-time representative »n Australia, and the constitution 

'2 Source* Actountsrtlatuig to tkeForeignTrade AXa^igaiionef India, 

Go\cmincnt of India. 
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of a Jute Goods Council on the lines of the Burlap Council 
in America, believing the Australian market to be 'quite 
important. ‘ As India’s principal export market for sacking 
remarks the Delegation, ‘ Australia occupies in respect of heavy 
goods tne same position as the U.S.A. in respect of hessian. 
Admittedly, even though exports of jute products in the 
Australian market are on a smaller scale, this is still the next 
best market. 

Great Britain also figures as an important market for Indian 
jute fabrics, and purchases hessian bags for such purposes 
as packing light cereals, chaff and grass seeds. She also 
imports such goods as standard B. tudlls, Liverpools, Australian 
cornsacks and D.W. flour bags. The Dundee industry 
mostly caters for upholstery work, the tailoring trade and 
building purposes. Besides its o^vn consumption of Indian 
jute products, Great Britain is also actively engaged in the 
re-exp6rt trade of Indian manufactured jute goods in the 
North and South American markets, as well as in some of the 
markets of Europe, Quite recently, the re-export trade of 
Great Britain has fallen off significantly. Faced with such a 
difficult market situation and finding that the home market 
was absorbing Indian products. Great Britain adopted a 
novel technique of the ‘mark-up’ system wherein the landed 
cost of our goods is equated with those of the Dundee industn' 
by an imposition of 10 per cent impost on our goods. This 
impost was as high as 20 per cent until 15th August, 1963. 
From 16th August, 1963, the same was reduced to 10 per cent. 
The Dundee industr)" should have no apprehensions about the 
Calcutta industry, as there is little direct competition between 
the two. The bulk of the Dundee industry’s output normally 
consists of specialized products which go to different markets 
from ours. We should make efforts at Government level 
for the removal of the present impost which has hampered 
the easy flow of our goods into the British market. 

Canada is another country which absorbs large quantities 
of our products. Many Canadian firms are engaged in the 
bag-making industry in order to cater for the requirements of 
different industries for packaging of goods in convenient sizes. 
Colour printing, designs and trade marks are used ver\' 

13 See jamifsmi Delegation Report. January 1959, p. 70. 
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efTcctively so as to give a pleasing appearance to the packag- 
ing style. The Canadian trend towards the standardized 
consumer-si/c packaging offers good scope for widening the 
marketing possibilities of our jute products in that market. 

Argentina used to be a large market for our jute products, 
importing them in heavy quantities for chemical products, 
meat products, cereals, oil seeds, and other agricultural 
produce. The sale of Cuban bags in the Argentine market 
was by far the largest. This market used to absorb about 
one-fourth ol our total exports of this commodify, but 
the uncertain political conditions in that country caused a 
fall in our exports of Cuban bags. 

The New Zealand market absorbs a small percentage of 
our jute products. The New Zealand economy is much less 
diversified, and her reserves of foreign exchange arc much 
smaller in relation to cssenii.il import requirements. Even 
so, jute goods are regarded in that market as essential com- 
modities. But tile pool system of average price hampers the 
greater offtake of jute products in that country. The pool 
system consists in pooling the landed cost of all the shipments 
of cornsacks and woolpacks during the year w’ith the cost of 
the stocks carried over from the previous season, and the 
fixing of the price is then undertaken by the Price Tribunal. 
It is thus clear that the jute goods trade in New Zealand lacks 
the competitive element. That is why the offtake is less than 
the market prospects in that country. 

South Africa is another important country importing Indian 
manufactured jute goods, but lately marketing link-ups have 
been virtually non-existent owing to political relations between 
the two countries. 

Besides the above-mentioned markets for our jute products, 
we have many more markets, particularly in the East European 
countries and elsewhere. The export outlook of Indian 
manufactured jute products m Russia and E.ast Germ.'iny 
would become briglit, if concerted efforts w'crc made towards 
export promotion through a single agency system. 

Russia is the main potential buyer of Indian manufactured 
jute goods. The Trade Promotion Delegation headed by 
India’s Ex-Deputy Minister for Commerce and Industry, 
Shri Satish Chandra, visited a number of East European 
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countries besides Russia, towards the middle of 1958, and 
found bright prospects for exports of Indian jute products 
in the U.S.S.R. The total number of looms in that country 
does not exceed 4,000 running in two or three shifts. The 
U.S.S.R. has vast areas under agricultural and industrial 
production, and she is acutely short of packing materials. 
The main difficulty in increasing our exports of jute textiles 
to that country is centred round the balance of payments 
position. 'Ihe U.S.S.R. Government buys from a foreign 
country only to the extent that the selling country makes 
purchases from them, so that their trade balance is not adversely 
affected. They have only Government purchase agencies. 
There are no import duties, though, for obvious reasons, 
there is no relation betiveen the internal price and the imported 
price of goods. Anyway, there is a great possibility of 
ina-easing our exports of jute goods to^ Russia, provided the 
volume of import from the U.S.S.R. is suitably adjusted, so 
as to enable the Calcutta industr)' to market its products 
successfully in that country. 

East Germany is another country ivhich offers good prospects 
for Indian jute products. There is a great demand for Indian 
manufactured jute goods in that country. The East German 
market requires 12 lakh sq. metres of hessian cloth annually. 
It is for the State Trading Corporation to come foiAvard and 
channellize trade with East Germany in jute products to a 
considerable extent. 

There are many more countries in East Europe such as 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, etc., each of which can absorb small quantities of 
Indian jute textiles, particularly in specialized varieties, but 
^vhat is required is intensive propaganda. We have Rupee 
Agreements with most of these counti'ies. It should not be 
difficult to exploit these newer markets for our jute products. 
We should make Russia the base for our marketing operations. 
Other counti'ies, being within the orbit of Soviet influence, are 
bound to follow suit. 

Diversification of Production through Adoderniz^d Equipment 

Although the jute industry is extremely well integrated, 
it is aware of the competitive forces facing it, and it hopes 
to face the future determined to keep its manufactured goods 
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as cheap as possible, and to see that they are readily available. 
It is also always ready to varj’ and adapt its manufactures 
to suit the Morld demand. The industr>' knou-s that jute 
products, though still ubiquitous, arc no longer exclusively 
rmplcsrd for the purpose of packaging, and where they arc 
so used, It is no longer certain that the products arc 
of Indian origin. The mdustrs- is also aware of the fact 
that Its best prospects lie in increased diversification of 
production. 

By stepping up Its cfloris, the Indian jute manufacturing 
industrs’ has been able to maintain tlic export figure at 850,000 
tons per annum on an asTragr, and it hopes to figure promi- 
nentls m the countrs's export trade. But for attaining the 
export target of 900,000 tons b\ the end of the Third Tivc* 
Year Plan, the mdustrs needs greater diversification of 
production. The grc.ttcr di\ crsificaiion of production is not 
particuJarh diffietdt to ach»c\e uhen one recalls the fact lh.it 
not only is it a highly concentrated indusir' uilliin the 
indiistn.il belt of Calcutta, but th.U 75 per cent of the mills 
are under tbc control of a do 2 en managing agency liouscs, 
and of these twcKc, four control about 43 per cent of the 
Joomagf.'* As the great majority of mills is owned by n few 
groups, they mas be geared into sxorking out a svelbpl.mned 
scheme of diversification. This ssill be an effective method 
of compensating the fosses, actual or likely, in world markets, 
.•irjsing either from substitutes, the bulk handling system, 
or by tlic dec clopment of the jute indusirv in other parts of the 
world. 

One spetiahty proUiirl that has made spcctacul.ir progress 
recently is carpet b.uking cloth for tufted carpets. 'Phis 
s.arjety of wide hesshn is prothicctl on broad looms, wliose 
number is rapidly increasing. At the end of 1963, tliere 
were oxer 2,000 broad looms in operation wliich is indeed a 
ercditalilc arfiiexcmcni. lliis single item, carpet hacking 
clotli, contributed alwui Rs. 25 crorcs to the export earnings 
of about Rs. IbO crorcs from jute goods in 1963-61. The 
market is the U.S.A. 

We may open and popularize ness lines of manufactures 
such as suiting cloth, refined carpets, bkankefs, rug* and 

** S'-c Rrj'firi cf ihr Jiiif Fr^ui’y Commtttioti, I9»l, f> trt. 
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wrappers from woollenized jute, tin and tea-chests, pre- 
fabricated bituminous sacking or surfacing, tents, awnings, 
canopies, umbrellas, holdalls, sports equipment, ice bags, 
water-repellent slip covers, upholstery for porch and lawn 
furniture, apparatus for heating engines in frozen climates, 
protective coverings, canvas kits, money belts, suitcases, shoe- 
cases, delivery boxes, ventilation and air ducts, collapsible 
buckets, life-saving equipments, post office bags, chair cloth, 
jute cans for cotton textile mills, impregnated jute membrane 
for road building, irrigation canal lining, suitable jute cloth 
in place of the existing tobacco shade cloth, and crepe kraft 
paper-lined hessian. Afarketing prospects for these and many 
more specialized products should be explored, the help of the 
Government being sought wherever necessar)^ Only by 
making available the widest range of new items of manufac- 
tured goods at competitively cheap prices, shall we find 
improved prospects for the Indian jute manufacturing industry 
which has served the nation for well over a hundred years. 

The industry' has virtually completed a major part of its 
modernization programme under a well-thought-out scheme. 
This has been made possible as the bulk of the machinery 
required for the modernization programme, particularly in 
the preparatory and spinning departments, is being manufac- 
tured tvithin the country. The programme is being carried 
out by the industry partly \vith the help of loans granted by 
the National Industrial Development Corporation. But the 
industry has depended largely on its own resources for speed- 
ing up the process of modernization. Considering the odds 
against the Calcutta industry, it is a laudable attempt. It is 
thus clear that Herculean efforts are being made to enable 
the jute industry to retain its supremacy both as the supplier 
of the finest and cheapest packing material to agricultural 
and industrial consumers throughout the world, and in its 
ne\v role as the manufacturer of new products, thus helping 
it retrieve its original predominant position in the world 
markets. 

The Role of Banking 

Banking in our country is no more a child, toddhng and 
falling and getting up again. It is now playing its rightful 
place in promoting our marketing progress. Marketing 
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progress is not only achieved through banking development 
but the latter also helps industry and trade by providing them 
with the sinews of finance. 

Sound banking is an indispensable adjunct to marketing. 
The jute industry has made the maximum use of the banking 
service from the very beginning. Some jute mill magnates 
have a stake in large banking concerns, and this factor has 
helped the industry to benefit by the latest and most depend- 
able information, affecting the marketing conditions for 
export markets in particular and home markets in general. 
Large ad\ ances and loans against jute fabrics are made through- 
out the year, and they are facilitated by the operation of the 
Pucca Delivery Orders^ called PDOs. In fact, the jute industry 
has been specially fortunate in being able to avail itself of 
liberal banking facilities, subject to the normal precautions 
being taken by the banking machiner)- of the country in 
lending money to the indiistiy- and trade alike. 

Jute products are stored m Calcutta, which is both the 
manufacturing and the exporting centre, being a sea-port, 
attracting as it docs a little below one-half of the country’s 
sea-borne trade, \s'ith jute products forming the nucleus. 
The banks also have their head offices or important branches 
in Calcutta with experienced and senior executives to handle 
the business. All these contributoiy factors are mainly res- 
ponsible for the tremendous part played by banks in the 
marketing process of the mdustr>'’s products in w’orld markets. 
Warehousing and Marketing 

A combination of circumstances, including the export 
character of jute fabrics, and the speculative and for%vard 
dealings, have been responsible for the growing importance 
of warehousing in the marketing of the industry’s products. 
Besides public warehouses, all jute mills ha\e their own 
godonns, and many important marketing functionaries also 
provide their own varied and extensive warehousing facilities. 
Furthermore, a network of warehouses has also been provided 
by the Port of Calcutta. These warehouses are utilized for 
the storage of goods, pending their removal or shipment to 
foreign countries. A visitor to Calcutta, while turning inlo 
Strand Road from the Calcutta endofHoivrah Bridge, cannot 
kill to notice these massive warehouses. 
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The prevailing practice in 'Calcutta is that mill godowns 
■warehouse the manufactured products, already sold, for a 
specific period, whereafter the shippers or exporters warehouse 
the products in public -warehouses, pending the shipment 
of these products. Finally, the port warehouses are used 
pending actual shipment of products to foreign markets. The 
number and capacit;." of these warehouses, belonging to 
different categories of people are, however, not commensurate 
■vsdtli the marketing requirements of this highly organized 
export industr}-. There is no gainsaying the fact that no^vhere 
is the need greater for warehousing facilities than in the jute 
industn.', and nowhere can they be maintained on a more 
profitable basis than in this industn^ It is gratifying therefore 
tliat the Warehousing Corporation for West Bengal has under- 
taken an ambitious programme of providing extensive Avare- 
housing facilities. 

Co7ulusion 

In the increasingly competitive world of the buyers’ market, 
exports have to be supported, nursed and fostered. The 
Indian jute mill industry affords the best example of an over- 
whelmingly export industr)-, which must display a capacity 
for resilience ^vhich may help it in continuing to occupy 
pride of place in the national economy as the countr\*’s 
largest foreign exchange earner. 

Purely from the point of view of the export trade, -which 
calls for vigorous eflbrts to be boosted up through an inten- 
sive programme of market research and area surveys, etc., 
this Indian industrv- has done extremely well. Today, however, 
the industr)- is producing only 53 per cent of the world 
output, no longer holding near-monopolistic conditions. The 
percentage of the Indian share has thus fallen because the 
industrv’s marketing capacit)" became limited b)’ the shortage 
of raw material immediately after Partition. Largely owing 
to the hea\'\' export duties ^vhich were imposed b)- the Govern- 
ment of India, France multiplied her production ten times 
between the years 1948-63, whereas Belgium more than 
tripled her production during the same period. France has 
her own welI-de\-eIoped jute industr)-, Avhich produces per 
year about 86,000 tons in spun products and 67,000 tons in 
woven products. So far as Belgium is concerned, she is 
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of the Indian coalfields clay ironstone is generally present, 
whilst the most important hematite deposits containing the 
highest quality iron ore are to be found in the iron belt of 
Singhbhum and Orissa. An even more important considera- 
tion is that India also possesses alt the materials, such as 
coking coal, fluxes, modifying metals and refractor)' materials, 
necessary as auxiliaries for the manufacture of steel and steel 
products. Unfortunately, howe\'er, the progress of the Indian 
iron and steel industry has not been consonant svith the 
countr)’’s natural resources, or in keeping with the fast-expand- 
ing home market. The resources, (hough abundant, remained 
largely unexploited, since an alien Government could not be 
expected to grapple with the root causes of industrial develop- 
ment by hastening the growth of this basic industry. 

Production and Sfarket Expansion 

Until quite recentl), the Indian iron and steel industiy was 
more or less stagnant. The production of steel ingots in India 
in 1937 was 930,000 metric tons. This increased to T314 
million metric tons m 1946, i.e. by about 45 per cent. During 
the period 1946-52, there was .t further increase of 300,000 
metric tons to 1*6 million meinc tons, i.c. by another 
22 per cent. Yet our share in the total u’orld production of 
steel during the period remained praciicall) constant at 0-9 
per cent. 

It is only after the attainment of political independence that 
the inhibiting conditions in this industry were removed. 
Although Free India started off with a built-in handicap, she 
realized that steel is the starting point of real industrial growth. 
She launched a planned economy on 1st April, 1951, and 
created a suitable climate for the speedier growth of the 
national economy. Though during the First Five-Year Plan 
(1951-56) there was no significant improvement in this direc- 
tion, the Second Five-Year Plan (1956-61) brought this 
industrv- to the fore and the Third Five-Year Plan (1961-66) 
accorded it pride of place by comprehending that steel produc- 
tion is basic to expansion of the light and consumer goods 
industries. It was realized by planners in India that this 
industry is the bed-rock upon which our industrial structure 
must be rapidly built up. The Planning Commission rightly 
accorded it the topmost priority in the scheme of overall 
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industrialization by assigning a target of 6 million tons of steel 
by 1960-61 and 10‘2 million tons by 1965-66. Says the 
Commission : ‘ The expansion of the iron and steel industir- 

has obriously the highest priority since, more than any other 
industrial product, the levels of production of these materials 
determine the tempo of progress of the economy as a whole.’- 
The realization of this fact led the Commission to accord over- 
riding claim to the needs of this industr\^ under the Third 
Plan. ‘ The overall investment required for the pubhc sector 
steel development programme included in the Third Plan is 
estimated at Rs. 525 crores.’^ Be that as it may, the Planning 
Commission is keen that India should achieve in a Tew years 
the role of development which took other countries decades 
to achieve. Indian planning has thus entered its spacious 
and imaginative phase. 

The expansion of the market will have to be commensurate 
with such a phenomenal growth in the production of steel, 
so that increased production is swiftly absorbed in markets, 
both at home and abroad, though for some time to cofne, the 
pace of industrialization will keep indigenous demand for steel 
well ahead of supply. 

Indian steel was, till recendy, the cheapest in the world, but 
this is no longer the case as the following comparison of foreign 
and Indian prices shows 

Comparison of foreign prices {landed duty paid) with Indian tested 
prices [foreign prices as on 31 March 1963) 



Indi.\ 

U.K. 

Belgiu.m 


U.S.,\. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Barb 

655 

659/687 

490 

514 

886 

Stmcturals 

675 

737/774 

593 

699 

936 

Plates 

774 

702 

539 

631 

834 

Black Sheets 

842 

824/853 

667 

745 

785 

G. C. Sheets (24 gi 

910 

970/1.066 

882 

894 

1.130 


Because of the fact that Indian steel is no longer cheaper 
than the imported steel, the problem of marketing will manifest 
itself at every stage. Obviously, a greater effort will be required 

- See The Second Five-Year Plan, 1956, p. 394. 

3 See The Third Five-Year Plan, 1961, p. 467. 

Conrtew : Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd. ’ 
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for finding suitable export markets for our steel. It is nccessar)* 
to emphasize the fact that our like)}' markets are mostly in the 
countries of South-East Asia and the Middle East, few of whom 
are in a position to consume surplus steel as such. Besides, 
Europe and Japan, with decades of experience behind them, 
are strongly established in these markets. It will be extremely 
difficult to gain supremacy in these markets. Then, again, 
Chinese competition will also grow rapidly in these markets. 
For these and several other reasons, the marketing problem 
will make itself felt. Thus it is only by employing clTcctive 
techniques of marketing and by undertaking sales promotion 
drives and market research, that wc can enter foreign markets 
on a fairly large scale. 

Talas and Ike Beginnings oj the Modern Industry 
Thousands of years before Christ, swords, lances, sabres 
and other types of war materials, as also civilian tools and 
products made of iron, were marketed by Indians in foreign 
lands. Iron and steel products constituted items of trade 
between India and the Middle East, the route lying through 
Persia and Iraq. The famous Damascus steel is said to have 
been of Indian origin. But by present-day standards the 
volume of trade during ancient times was insignificant. 

The beginnings of (he modem industry are associated with 
the name of the late jamshedji Naoshenvanji Tata, who 
realized the opportunity which had presented itself. He was 
the first industrial magnate in modern times to have visualized 
that the basis of India’s industrial development was the iron 
and steel industry, whose products could again be utilized as 
raw materials for other industries. After an extensive tour 
of Great Britain and America in 1902, he brought out from 
America a consulting mining and metallurgical engineer, 
C. M. Weld, to start his iron and steel project. After the 
death of J. N. Tata in Germany in 1904, his sons and asso- 
ciates completed the prqiect at Sakchi (now calledjamshcdpur) 
m 1907. The project at Jamshedpur, about midway between 
the Singhbhum ore and the Jharia coal, commenced production 
in 1911, and has since remained the largest unit in India. This 
Js the biggest iron and steel plant in Asia, and one of the largest 
If-containcd units in the world. Its story is a saga of human 
ndcavour against tremendous odds and hurdles. 
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Tatas and the Indian Market 

Before the formation of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
we used to import all our market requirements of steel from 
abroad ; the chief suppliers being the U.K., Germany, and 
Belgium. TISCO came into the Indian market with heavy 
structural items like beams, channels, bridgework, galvanized 
and plain sheets, and several other products. Initially, Tatas 
faced difficulties in marketing their products in the home 
market after the First World War. 

It is somewhat astonishing to note in retrospect that TISCO 
grew at a critical time, when the leading steel manufacturing 
countries of the world suddenly found themselves faced with 
huge surpluses which had to find markets abroad. The 
Indian market was flooded with Continental and American 
steel, threatening the nascent industry' with virtual extinction. 
At this time the benefits of protection under the scheme of dis- 
criminating protection stood the country in good stead. Soon 
the home consumer found that the Tata products compared 
favourably with those of foreign origin. As such, the Company 
registered substantial progress. Its steel output stood at 
156,000 tons in 1923 which rose to 530,000 tons by 1927. It 
I'eached 834,000 tons in 1934. The imports of steel suffered 
a drastic reduction from 75 per cent of the country’s require- 
ments in 1927-28 to about 38 per cent in 1932.^ It is thus 
clear that, with the appearance of TISCO on the industrial 
scene, its products steadily captured the Indian market. 
Today, TISCO’s plant is equipped for the production of t\s ’0 
million tons of steel. Making allowance for a loss of 25 
per cent during the process, it yields about 1,500,000 tons of 
finished steel. The break-up of their products is as under : 

Finished Steel Capacity 
Hea\’y rails and structnrals 
Crossing sleepers 
Sleeper bars 

Medium and light structnrals 
■Rounds and flats 
tVheels, tyres and axles 
Plates 
Sheets 

Skelp and strips 
Blooms for forging . 

Semis for re-rollers . 

Total . 1,500,000 

5 Phiroz H. Kutar, India's Steel Industry: A Survey, 1959, p. 6. 
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TISCO’s production ofsalcablesteci in 1961*62, at 1,318,000 
metric tons, was about 87 per cent of the target of 1 -5 million 
tons, the shortage being due to the poor quality of raw 
materials, specially the high ash content of the coking coal 
mixture and transport difficulties. But it is looking forward 
to augmenting its capacity within the next few years. It has 
offered to step up its output from 2 to 3 million tons, and 
it has received the approval of the Government of India in 
this regard. 

Ackievemints of Ihe Indian Inn and Sttel Company 

As a result of a consistently increasing demand in the home 
market, another company, known as the Indian Iron and Steel 
Company, was started in 1918 at Hirapur. This Company 
was floated for the purpose of manufacturing pig iron, by- 
product coke, coal tar products, sulphate of ammonia and 
sulphuric acid. The Company soon began turning out pig 
iron, which found a large market m the many fabricating 
industries in the country itself. Export markets, like the 
British and the Japanese, were also developed for the 
Company’s pig iron. To further the marketing strength of the 
intermediate products, the Company had contemplated the 
manufacture of steel from its very inception, but even before its 
plans were ready, the Steel Corporation of Bengal was floated 
in 1937. This assured the Indian Iron and Steel Company 
of its market. 

A marketing arrangement was arrived at between the two 
companies. These two companies merged into one on 
1st January, 1953, with a view not only to securing economies 
in the costs of production but also in ensuring orderly market 
development. It has thus become a completely integrated iron 
and steel plant. The integration scheme brought about a 
sizeable advantage to the new Company from the marketing 
point of view, inasmuch as lISCO’s pig iron was assured of a 
guaranteed market, and SCOB’s steel manufacturing opera- 
tions were assured of continuous supply of pig iron as hot 
metal. The integration thus enhanced the marketing strength 
of both the intermediate products and the manufactured goods. 
IISCO now has a production capacity of one million tons of 
'^«-l. After allowing for necessary losses, it is producing 

'0,000 tons of finished steel, and marketing it in the home 
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market just like TISCO. It suffers from the same operational 
difficulties as Tatas, namely, low quality raw materials, high 
ash contents of coal and inadequate transport facilities. 
IISCO’s proposal to increase its output from 1 million to 
1-3 million tons as the first phase of 6-lakh ton expansion, 
has been approved by the Government of India. 

The Mysore. Iron and Steel Works 

The Mysore Works rvere started in 1923 under the aegis of 
the Government of Mysore in picturesque surroundings on the 
bank of the river Bhadravati. Though it was the smallest 
unit, yet it added another plant to the Indian iron and steel 
industry. The markets for its products were sought both 
internally and externally. When the Indian Tariff Board 
produced its report on the pig iron industry' in 1930, it was 
mentioned that there was an overseas market for Mysore pig 
iron to the extent of 8,000 tons. Regarding its internal 
market, it was circumscribed to a limited area comprising 
Madras, the Southern Mahratta country, and, to some extent, 
Bombay according to the advantage to be derived from 
freight. 

Realizing all these limitations in finding suitable markets for 
its intermediate products at home and abroad, the Mysore 
Works added a steel plant in 1934, and thus the Works became 
a composite one. The Mysore plant, whose productive 
apparatus has been improved and enlarged a great deal 
recently, has also been modernized. The Mysore Government 
in collaboration with the Government of India has increased 
the steel output at Bhadravati from 45,000 to 60,000 tons 
annually, the value of production being Rs. 75 lakhs. It is 
also planned to bring about the conversion of the Bhadravati 
plant into a special alloy steel plant with the help of the \vell- 
known Austrian firm of Messrs. Bohler Brothers. Messrs. 
Bohler Brothers of Austria have agreed to provide technical 
know-how besides making available their patents in the field 
of alloy and special steels. The first stage of the expansion 
programme provides for a production of 38,000 tons of mild 
steel and 42,000 tons of alloy steels. The second stage of 
the programme envisages that the alloy and special steel pro- 
duction would go up to 70,000 tons. ' The expansion 
programme of the Mysore Iron and Steel Works comprises 
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mainly the spill-over expenditure on the ferro-silicon plant 
and provision for steel making by the L.D. process and for a 
light structural mill.’* TTie same is being done at present. 
The plant has already contributed its quota in market develop- 
ment, particularly in the South. It is also looking forward to 
rapid expansion and modernization to meet the diversified 
needs of the Indian market in general and the regional market 
of the South in particular. 

Planned Expansion of jYew Steel Plants tn the Context of a Groiving 

Market 

Thanks to the Planning Commission, a new chapter was 
added to India’s industrial structure by the commissioning of 
three steel plants in the public sector, namely, (1) Rourkela, 
(2) Bhilai, and (3) Durgapur, at an aggregate cost of Rs. 605 
crores, tvith Rourkela taking the largest quota of Rs. 219 
crores, the next being Bhilai with Rs. 201 crorcs, and the last 
Durgapur with Rs. 185 crores. India’s late President, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, inaugurated the Rourkela and the Bhilai 
blast furnaces on 3rd and 4th February', 1959 respectively. 
This inauguration marks a landmark in the progressive 
widening of the public sector, representing the dynamic urge 
of the country to forge ahead in pursuance of the socialist 
goal. 

The construction of a new integrated steel plant at Rourkela 
in Orissa, 275 miles west of Calcutta on the main Bombay- 
Calcutta Railway line, with an initial capacity of half-a-milHon 
tons of steel ingots, was included in India’s First Five-Year 
Plan in terms of the contractual undertaking between the 
Government of India and the German combine of Krupp and 
Demag, A rapid survey of the market lequiremcnts was 
again made in 1954, and it was then estimated that India would 
need 6 million tons of ingot steel by I960. It was, therefore, 
thought expedient to expand the plant’s capacity to one 
million tons. The Rourkela plant is capable of producing 
one million metric tons of ingot steel. It is designed to manu- 
facture three-fourths of its steel by the Linszer-Dussenstahl 
(L.D.) process, which is one of the latest processes of steel- 
making so far adopted in the world. It is a very modern 

« See The Third Five-Year Plan, lOCl, p 4G7. 
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mill which has begun to turn out a wide range of products 
on the following basis : 


{i) 

Wide hea\-\' plates 3/16' thick and above — maximum 
width 110' 

170,000 

tons 


Narrow heavy plates 3/16' thick and above — in uidths 
below 60" . 

30,000 

»» 


Total hea\-y plates 

200,000 

tons 

in) 

Hot rolled sheets and strips in widths 60' and below and in 
thickness varying from 16 gauge to 3/16' 

300,000 


<iii) 

Cold rolled sheets and strips 60' and belotv and in thickness 
varj'ing from 29 gauge to 12 gauge 

170.000 

Jt 

(iv) 

Tin plates — 30 to 34 gauge 

50.000 

jy 


Total 

720,000 

tons 


This plant is designed to produce flat products such as 
plates, sheets, strips and tin plates. Its manufactured products 
started selling in the home and foreign markets by the end of 
1959. It will be the first plant in India to manufacture 
transformer and dynamo sheets for electro-industries. Its 
layout is such that the production capacity can easily be 
stepped up to make its due contribution to India’s economic 
development. 

Followng an agreement for a loan of DM 450 millions, i.e. 
Rs. 55 crores from West Germany in April 1963, payable in 
20 years \v-ith a repayment grace period of five years, carrying 
interests at 5f per cent outside the Aid India Club arrange- 
ment, the plant is being expanded from its present capacity of 
1 million ingot tons to T8 million tons. The programme of 
-expansion xeill be carried out by' the same nucleus of German 
iirms which \vere responsible for dehveries and erection under 
its first stage construction programme. The total cost of the 
ne’w programme, including ci\il works and domestically manu- 
factured deliveries, is estimated at Rs. 120 crores. This plant, 
notwithstanding initial difficulties, is perhaps the most out- 
standing symbol of Indo-German partnership which has made 
use of the technical expertise of the West German technicians 
in our defence production, including armour plates. 
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The Bhilai steel project is the next plant in the public sector 
nbich has been commissioned tsith the technical collaboration 
of the Sosaet Union. Situated in the district of Dnig in 
.\Iadh\a Pradesh, 156 miles from Xagpur, 539 miles west of 
Calcutta and 683 miles away from Bombay on the Bombay- 
Calcutia line, it is planned lo produce, in the first instance, 
one million tons of ingot steel. The general pattern of 
products manufactured annually in Bhilai is detailed below : 


III RaiU Isiatidard eauge< 

'iij RaiU (narrow ^auge 
'll;) Hean sinicturah 
'n Sleeper liars and crowing sleepers 
\l Rounds and squares 
'M/ Flais 
'Ml, Bitless 


100.000 inns 
10,000 

284.000 
00,000 

121.000 „ 
15 000 

150,000 „ 


Toial 777.000 ions 


The Bhilai plant is built on Russian designs, based on the 
most modem steel-making tcchnolog)' with implementation 
of automation. The iron ore supplies to this plant from 
Dhalli-Rajhara will give added strength to (he plant ; these 
ores reputedly contain the world’s greatest reserves of hematite. 
Its products began to appear at home and abroad by the end of 
1939- The total exports from Bhilai during 1962-63 amounted 
to Rs, 47,39,000. Its products had gone mainly to Japan, the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Pakistan. 
Efibns are afoot to export large quantities of its products to 
foreign markets. 

The third steel plant, Durgapur, is at present the ^-oungest 
in the family. It was pul up by a consortium of thirteen 
independent British firms, known as the Indian Steelworks 
Construction Company- Situated near the Oyaria railway 
station in (he Burdivan district of West Bengal on the Calcutta- 
Delhi line, at a distance of 1 10 miles from Calcutta, the plant is 
designed to produce one million tons of steel ingots which arc 
being rolled into medium stmcturals, wiiecls, tyres and 
axles, railway sleepers and billets. Work on the plant started 
m December 1956, and it commenced steel production in April 
I960- Its manufketured products, too, have sought both 
home and foreign markets. This plant is also designed in sucli 
a way that it can step up its production in future. 
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The three steel plants in the public sector, which are capable 
of further expansion, will be allowed to raise their rated capacity 
as time goes on. The rated capacity of Bhilai will eventually 
be raised to 3-5 million tons, of Durgapur to 3 million tons 
and of Rourkela to 2 "5 million tons, thus the aggregate 
production from these plants will be nearly 50 per cent of the 
total by the end of the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 

All the three steel plants in the public sector are run and 
controlled by a body known as Hindustan Steel Limited 
(HSL). The idea is to make of Hindustan Steel Limited a 
model organization for other public enterprises. Towards 
this end, the HSL has been reorganized with effect from 
1st April, 1963, and its Chairman, as the chief executive, has 
become responsible for its administration, subject to the autho- 
rity of the Board of Directors which includes, among others, 
the general managers of the three steel plants. These plants 
have been given more autonomy inasmuch as there has been 
effected decentralization of powers not only to the genei'al 
managers but from them to the various levels of the plants. 

•One tends to agree with the criticism of the Estimates 
Committee of the Lok Sabha that decisions taken by the 
Government from time to time to set up the steel plants in the 
countT)' have not been characterized by forethought and 
adequate planning, particularly as there had existed plans as 
early as 1948 for setting up steel plants when a great deal of 
unnecessary expenditure could have been saved. Even so, 
one cannot fail to be impressed by the fact that these plants 
have been completed. This in itself is a spectacular achieve- 
ment of which the country can be legitimately proud. 
One cannot appreciate the real thrill of the great work noA\' in 
progress connected with the changing pattern of the Indian 
economy, unless one goes round the country" and sees the 
various projects ufth one’s own eyes. These three steel plants 
constitute an epoch-making event in the history of the Indian 
iron and steel industry, symbolizing as they do the unpreceden- 
ted advance the country has made in the direction of con- 
centrated industrialization. 

Production Programme and Marketing Arrangement 

The production programme of the three steel plants has been 
chalked out in such a way that their products do not compete 
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among themselves. The sale of steel products by these public 
sector steel plants is governed by the provisions of the Iron 
and Steel (Control) Order, 1956. Their products are sold to 
consumers either directl) or through controlled and registered 
stockists in the home market. The marketing of their 
products in foreign countries is channclHzed under a single 
Selling agcnc> . WTiercas the marketing procedure in the home 
market is the same as for the other plants in the private sector, 
there is a slight variation in export marketing. The three 
plants of the public sector have not been given a privileged 
position in the realm of marketing. Shri C. Subramaniam, 
Minister of Steel and Hcav> Industries, assured the Lok Sabha 
on 15th April, 1963, vvhile replying to the debates on the 
demands for grants of his Ministry', that the poltcv- of having 
common prices for steel produced both m the public and 
private sectors would be continued. That is why a spirit of 
healths competition is permeating the two sectors of the Indian 
iron and steel industry'. 

P/an Targets : An Appraisal 

In any programme of concentrated industrialization, the 
development of the iron and steel indusir> has to be regarded 
as a sort of barometer of a countrv-’s industrial progress. 
Indian planners have done well by giving w’cightage to the 
industry in the scheme of large-scale industrialization. The 
progress towards the Second Plan target of6 million tonsofsteci 
ingots f4'5 million tons of finished steel), as visualized by the 
planners, was impeded by a variety of factors. Production in 
1960-61, the last year of the Second Plan, was only 2*4 million 
tons, leaving a shortfall of as much as 2*1 million tons. Even 
so, the target for the Third Fiv’C-Year Plan ending in 1965-66 
was set at 10*2 million tons of steel ingots (7*5 million tons of 
finished steel). This too appears unlikely to be attained. Shri 
C. Subramaniam, Minister of Steel and Heav’V' Industries, said 
in the Lok Sabha on 15th April, 1963, that it was his hope that 
it would be possible to reach 9 million tons of steel ingots 
during the first ^ear of the Fourth Plan. Nevertheless, he 
announced that the target for the Fourth Plan ending in 
1970-71 would be 18 to 19 million tons. 

The share of the private sector in the steel target, according 
to the Third Five-Year Plan, is of the order of 3*2 million tons 
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of Steel ingots. The existing installed capacity of the Tata 
Iron and Steel and Indian Iron and Steel Companies is 
3 million tons. The balance 0-2 million tons is expected to 
come from scrap-based electric furnaces which will augment 
the supply of billets to re-rollers. About one million tons of 
billets are to be supplied to re-rolling mills by the main 
producers at the end of the Third Plan. Regarding saleable 
pig iron, the output from the private sector is fixed at about 
0’3 million tons. As regards the public sector, new develop- 
ments included in the Plan comprise the expansion of the 
Bhilai, Durgapur and Rourkela steel plants and of the Mysore 
Iron and Steel Works besides the establishment of a new steel 
plant at Bokaro. The Plan also includes a project for a pig 
iron plant based on techniques of low shaft blast furnace. 
There is, however, the Neyveli pig iron project. The project 
represents an intermediate stage towards the establishment of 
a steel plant of about 0‘5 million tons in the Southern region. 
The steel plant at Bokaro is being initially planned for a capa- 
city of T5 million tons of steel ingots instead of one million 
tons as envisaged in the Dastur Report. This is scheduled to 
be completed within the Third Plan at an aggregate cost of 
Rs. 300 crores with a rated capacity of 4 million tons by 
1970-71. It may be noted here that the Third Plan originally 
planned the Bokaro plant for a capacity of 2 million tons of 
steel ingots in two phases, the first phase of development was 
intended to be of 1 million tons, but later it was thought 
more economical to start with a rated capacity of 1'5 million 
tons and develop its rated capacity of 4 million tons 
by 1970-71. 

It is expected to specialize in the production of different 
types of flat products. In July 1960, it was decided to 
establish at Durgapur an alloy and tool steel plant of 48,000 
tons annual output, with built-in capaeity in certain primary 
units, so that it would be rapidly expanded to 100,000 tons. 
The Ordnance factories of the Ministry of Defence are expected 
to function as a second source of supply of alloy steels in the 
public sector. The rest of the development in this industry is 
envisaged in the private sector. 

The programme of expansion of Bhilai is being implemented 
according to schedule. By 1965, the expansion programme of 
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this plant from 1*3 million tons to 2-3 million tons will have 
been completed. regard to Rourkela and Duigapur, 

however, the c.vpansion pro^mmes are likely to remain 
behind schedule. They are expected to contribute the 
increased production only by 1966-67. So there will be a 
shortfall m the Third-Plan target. Tlie proposed fourth steel 
plant at Bokaro without American aid, according to the latest 
reports, is being planned on the most advanced technolog). 
The bottlenecks with regard to raw materials, transport and 
management, etc. are being tackled and overcome, so that 
the plant mav not run into av'oidablc difficulties. The 
Government of India’s decision to set up a new' company to 
look after the construction of the Bokaro steel plant vsill be 
\ery welcome m this context. This has ^nce been done. 

Then, again, the Fourth-Plan target of 18 to 19 million tons 
of steel ingots w ould involv e c.vpansion of e.\isting units both in 
the public and private sectors, besides establishment of nevs 
units in die public sector. The Industrial Policy Resolution 
of 1956 precludes the starting of nevs units by the private 
sector in a schedule of seventeen basic and key industries, of 
which steel is one. Aitenuon is being given to the possibilities 
of development of steel produenon in areas other than the north- 
eastern part of the country where it is now heavily concentrated 
for promoting the balanced growth of the industry through 
locational dv-namics. The Government is exploring m o regions 
in the South for its mder dispersal oicr the country. One is 
the Bail.adillaA'isakhapatnam region and the other the 
Bcllarv-Hospet-Goa region, where investigations are being 
made into the possibilities of locating steel plants in coastal 
.areas, so that it would be possible to take advantage of imported 
high-gr.'ide coking coal- Furthermore, reports indicate that 
there are possibilities of starting a steel plant in Kerala as weU 
in \ iew of the availahilitv of ilmcnite sands. Taken as a whole, 
in spite of the failure to attain Uie planned targets, it is evident 
that the Indian iron and steel industry is in the midst of a 
historic process of development Uiat will transform the ven 
face of the countiy in the next few years. 

It IS estimated that for 1962-63, the gross sale value of the 
pig iron and finished steel of the tliree public sector steel plants 
(including b\ -product chemicals) amounted to Rs. 129 crores. 
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This represents the savings of foreign exchange that would 
otherwise have had to be spent on importing these products. 
As time goes on, not only will the amount of such savings 
grow continuously, but what is more important we shall earn 
considerable foreign exchange through the export of Indian 
Kteel and steel products in the world markets. Apart from tliis, 
the expanding industry makes possible an accelerated rate 
of industrial advance for the economy as a whole at a time 
when India is seeking to undergo a dynamic phase of economic 
growth in order to correct the structural imbalances for 
attaining the take-off stage within the shortest possible time, 
say ten years. 

Thus, for a variety of reasons, the three steel plants, set up 
recently in the public sector, and the commissioning of the 
Bokaro steel plant under the Third Plan together with the 
establishment of a few more plants under the Third and subse- 
quent Plans, symbolize the great changes in the Indian 
•economy. If these plans are fulfilled, they must surely rank 
amongst the grandest and will add to India’s stature as an 
industrial country. India will soon cease to be an under- 
developed country. She will have a self-generating economy 
•which will be propelled by its own momentum. Evidently, 
she can attain industrial greatness by proving herself capable 
of modern tendencies in marketing, for increased industrial 
production is indissolubly linked with marketing. In his 
Industry and Trade, Marshall rightly pointed out that until goods 
nre marketed, their production is seldom of much avail in the 
modern world."' To sustain a high level of industrial 
production, efficient means of marketing must necessarily be 
employed. 

Standardization 

In any scheme of efficient marketing, standardization 
occupies a predominant position. Standardization is an 
inevitable concomitant of mechanization. It means setting 
up standards, by which measurement, constants, quality and 
performance may be gauged. When based on sound engineer- 
ing principles and practices, standards reduce the cost of 
production through longer runs, and cut do^\m on marketing 
expenses through greater simplification. 

1 Marshall, Industry and Trade, 1909. p, 184. 
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though they u ere less rampant than under the first stage. Tlie 
third stage of the control machinery' was initiated on Jst April, 
1946. This stage of control still continues, though in a some- 
what modified form. The maebinerv’ allows for onh- one 
retention price, payable to producers for different categories 
of steel on the basis of the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission. En paaant^ it may be added here that the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission, which arc confined to 
the pnccs of the base sections in each category hasc been 
governed, howeter, b> a series of commercial considerations. 
Until Its report of .April 1962, the main objective of the pricing 
policy followed by the Commission was to render it possible for 
TISCO and IISCO to earn profits large enough to finance 
part of the expenditure on their approved expansion schemes, 
after earning a specified rale of reium on the gross block 
capital. This underwent a change in 1962 pursuant to the 
Government's directive. Under the changed conditions, the 
inclusion of a dev elopment clement in price fixation is no longer 
considered necessary. The prices that have been recommen- 
ded bv the Commission in its latest reports arc now based on 
an examination of the works costs and on an allow’ancc for 
overheads. This is an improvement over the past practice 
which will ultimatelv equate the retention price with what an 
economist calls the economic price. 

Control over iron, steel and scrap is exercised through the 
following two orders : 

(Ij The Iron and Steel /Control) Order, 1956. 

12) The Iron and Steel /Scrap Control) Order. 

The Iron and Steel Controller, with his headquarters at 
Calcutta, 15 the administrative authority. He is entrusted 
with the immediate responsibility of running the control 
system. He directs all the registered producers of steel to 
manufacture products in accordance with the orders issued 
in this regard. His office receivxs no less than 50,000 indents 
a year, each of which has to be scrutinized and checked, and 
against which an equal number of ‘planning notes’ arc issued. 
The total quantity of steel to be produced is estimated 
and fixed three months in advance of actual rolling programme. 
In the s.'ime vvay, an assessment of the likely demands of the 
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different categories of users and consumers is made under the 
following heads, and in accordance with their requirements : 

1. hfinistry of Defence ; 

2. Ministry' of Railways ; 

3 . Government Development Schemes ; 

4. Government Sponsored Housing Schemes ; 

5 . Steel Processing Industries ; 

6. Industrial Maintenance and Packing ; 

7. Export ; 

8. Emergency Reserve ; 

9. Agricultural Requirements ; 

10 . General Pubhc in the States ; 

11. Displaced Fabricators ; 

12. Harijans ; and 

13. Cottage Industries. 

In addition to the above, there are a number of co-ordinating 
authorities for various projects. For example, there is the 
Central Water and Powder Commission, charged with the 
responsibility of recommending the requirements of irrigation 
and waterways : the Textile Commissioner, who is responsible 
for the cotton textile mills ; the Directorate- General of 
Technical Development, which sponsors the needs of the 
engineering and non-engineering industries ; and the Iron and 
Steel Controller, who is responsible for recommending the 
quota for those industries which are not included an^wv^here 
else in the specified fist. When demands under each 
group and sub-group are registered, the Secretary of the 
Ministiy' of Steel and Hea\ty Industries (under which the Iron 
and Steel Control Organization functions since 1st April, 1962) 
as the Priority Authority, holds, as Chairman, a conference of 
the representatives of the various interests, and arrives at 
certain decisions. The Iron and Steel Controller then makes 
allotments by issuing quota certificates to specific allottees, 
on the recommendations of the different co-ordinating autho- 
rities. 

A significant characteristic of the present distribution mecha- 
nism is that the bulk of steel and steel products is marketed 
direct from the manufacturer to the consumer. There is, 
however, a restriction imposed by the Iron and Steel Controller 
that, in the case of direct orders placed on the main producers, 
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the minimum tonnage of each section asked for, of certain 
categories, should be at least 10 ions and, again, the total 
quantity of the order at least a wagon load of 20 tons. This 
keeps out the small consumers from resorting to direct purchases 
from the manufacturers. It has been estimated that of the 
total despatches of steel from the producers, one-third goes 
directly to various government departments and enterprises, 
another one-third is routed directly to private consumers, and 
the remainder is despatched to stockists. 

Because of a high degree of concentration of ownership and 
control of the industry', both horizontally and vertically, this 
ssstem of marketing has been rendered possible. Stockists 
ssho handle only one-third of the total production are of Uno 
t\pes. They are controlled stockists and registered stockists. 
The\, as dealers of steel and steel products, carry on a part of 
marketing on their own. But owing to limited supplies avail- 
able for distribution through this channel of marketing, these 
dealers have functioned merely as commission agents, so to say. 
They simply pass on the available supplies to the consumers, 
.^s a result, thej' have not taken the trouble of developing 
adequate warehousing facilities. Even the controlled stockists 
do not bother to develop the clientele system on well-established 
principles of marketing. 

In India, there are only 230 controlled stockists. But 
registered stockists are too many in all the Indian States, 
running precisely into 1,935. The element of patronage in 
the appointment of registered stockists has led to the inclusion 
of such dealers who have neither the financial resources nor 
the requisite qualifications for discharging the marketing func- 
tions in an efficient manner. In an industry such as steel, in 
which standardized bulk production by highspeed mills is a 
necessary’ condition for the effident use of installed capacity, 
and the time interval between rolling different scctionsis often 
considerable, these dealers can perfiarm the task of marketing 
only to the extent ofsiorage capacity for loading and unloading, 
etc. Even the controlled stockists have failed to perform their 
legitimate functions in the domain of marketing such as those 
relating to mechanical facilities for shearing, cutting and 
V drilling, near the centres of consumption for adjusting standard 
..K-iions and sizes required by individual consumers. They 
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loo, function on a hand-to-mouth basis and do not think it 
necessaty to instal equipment for such mechanical facilities to 
prove their usefulness as vital marketing links. It is time that 
the marketing system is streamlined to further the interests of 
the industry in a kind of palimpsest, particularly as the 
industry’s expansion on a vast scale is under way. 

The prices at which controlled and registered stockists are 
to sell the steel are statutorily fixed. There is, however, no 
means of checking that the actual prices realized by them 
conform to those fixed statutorily. In actual practice, the 
prices charged to the final consumers are, in the case of scarcer 
categories and sections, nearer to those prevailing in the black 
market. Since it is the small consumers who are more depen- 
dent on these dealers for their supplies, the incidence of the 
so-called free market prices falls more heavily on them than .on 
the larger consumers who get the bulk of their requirements 
directly from the manufacturers. 

Generally, the small consumers are able to get only about 
one-quarter or less of their supplies at the controlled prices, 
while the larger consumers obtain as much as two-thirds to 
three-fourths at these prices. The latter rely only marginally 
on the free market. It seems clear that, under the present 
system of marketing, the small consumer of steel and steel 
products does not benefit to the extent that he is believed to be. 
On the contrar)% he is often mulcted. 

At present, there is a much larger number of traders asso- 
ciated with the marketing of steel and steel products than is 
legally recognized as ‘ controlled ’ and ‘ registered ’ stockists. 
Recent increases in the production of steel and steel goods by 
the steel plants both in the public and private sectors, have 
necessitated larger holdings of stocks than before ; but the 
recognized stockists do not possess the required holding capa- 
city. This has resulted in the creation of a large number of 
other stockists who obtain steel and steel products from the 
•recognized stockists, thereby developing black marketing and 
other evils in the marketing system. 

We find that a complicated network of the marketing system 
has developed which does not correspond to the officially 
recognized network of agencies. It is a matter of satisfaction 
that the Iron and Steel Controller has issued orders prohibiting 
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marketing operations by any one else except those recog- 
nized, namely, controlled and registered stockists. It is to be 
hoped that this will go a long way in streamlining the market- 
ing system. 

We may now examine the control machinery for scrap. The 
Scrap Control Order is e.\ercised over the distribution of 
raisings of scrap from the main producers of iron and steel, 
from the Railway Administration, as also from many other 
sources, and prices are statutorily fixed for the different cate- 
gories of scrap. Clauses 3 and 4 of this Order are particularly 
important, as they deal with the acquisition and disposal of 
scrap. Whereas clause 3 is meant for the acquisition of scrap 
from different sources, clause 4 regulates the disposal of scrap. 

The distribution system, briefly stated, envisages the allot- 
ment of a scrap quota, including defectives and bulk production 
cuttings, to different States. The State Government becomes 
the controlling agency. Applications for acquiring scrap have 
to be addressed to the State Government concerned, and 
supplies against permits issued by the State Government are 
effected through controlled scrap merchants. Here, too, the 
marketing machinery has not been working well. This is 
quite understandable, as the sources of scrap are numerous. It 
IS not easy in this sphere to apply the control rigidly. Thai is 
why the Government took the decision early in 1963 to decon- 
trol re-rollable scrap. There is no doubt that this decision will 
prove beneficial to the industry in the long run. 

Gradual De-control of Indian Steel and Steel Products 

The Government of India have started the process of relaxing 
the control machinery, which was but natural in view of the 
disappearance of the ‘ waiting market ’ to a large extent. As a 
first step, control on the distribution of heavy structurals, rails, 
and certain items of scrap, was relaxed between 1949 and 
1955. But the Second Five-Year Plan generated a sharp 
increase in the demand for steel, resulting in the reimposition 
of control over the ‘ relaxed categories ’ towards the end of 
1958. After 1960, however, control over all except a few 
categories was once again relaxed. The success of the experi- 
ment led to the further relaxation of the control over many 
more manufactured products, including bars, rods and light 

■ ' • It will not belong before competitive conditions 
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are restored in this industry. Already the Government has 
begun to think in the direction of relaxing further the distri- 
bution system. It appears that sooner or later there will be 
a free market economy in so far as the manufactured products 
of the iron and steel industry are concerned. 

Following the appointment of the Raj Committee in 
September 1962, and the submission of its final report in 
October 1963 to the Government of India favouring the relaxa- 
tion of the control system in a rational way so as to bring about 
free market economy in the long run, efforts are being made to 
introduce decontrol measures on distribution of steel and steel 
products, including scrap. A controlled economy under which 
the industry had laboured for two-and-a-half decades, not only 
prevented it from having an efficient marketing organization 
but also created an oligopolistic situation in specific markets. 
The dnie has come when greater and greater attention 
must needs be paid to the marketing of the industry’s 
products. 

As the public sector controls the major part of production 
in this industr)% Hindustan Steel Limited as the controlling 
authority, should open special stockyards or stock depots in 
selected centres like those of the private steel plants. A certain 
proportion of the supplies of the main categories and sections 
depending on market conditions should be made available to 
these stockyards by the Iron and Steel Controller out of each 
quarter’s rolling programme. These stockyards should 
perform three-fold functions, namely : (1) regulate conditions 
in the free market through stock operations ; (2) stock, and 
supply to consumers, particularly ‘ priority ’ users, uncommon 
and matching sections not readily available either from the 
producers or from the free market ; and (3) make available 
supplies of steel and steel products in regions Avhere, either 
due to inadequacy of resources among private traders or other- 
wise, acute shortages persist. Further, all imports of steel and 
steel products should be made available to these stockyards or 
stock depots, and they should be assigned the task of marketing 
in some regulated manner. And restrictions on the import 
of special steel for industrial purposes should be relaxed so long 
as the indigenous industr^'^ is not able to produce such specia- 
lized products inside the country. It is necessar)^ that suitable 
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steps should be taken to de\elop the marketing system on 
scientific lines. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, we must state that the Government of India 
have rightly quickened the speed and the tempo of the growth 
of this industry, for present conditions in the world do not gUe 
us a long lease of time, more particularly when Communist 
China is unpredictably poised against India. To raise India 
to the level of a modern industrialized country', centuries will 
have to be telescoped into decades, and decades into years. 
As a nation, we must not only plan this basic industry' on an 
ambitious scale but also accomplish our planned targets, so that 
we may sw’im in the currents of modern life, and presers’c our 
hard-won independence. Wise words were uttered by V. I. 
Lenin when he said ; ‘ We shall economize on everything — on 
our clothing, diet, even on schools. We have to do this, because 
we know that if we do not establish heavy industries, we 
cannot build up any kind of industry’ at all, and without it, 
we shall perish as an independent country.’* We can only 
become a great manufacturing nation if we make ourselves 
independent of other nations with regard to steel and steel 
products. 

A stage has been reached now where the core, namely, that 
of changing the capital base of our economy, must be tackled 
vigorously, if it is really our intention to release forces favourable 
to the speedier growth of Indian industrialization. \VhiIe we 
should be proud of our recent achievements in this direction, 
we must never allow ourselves to forget that still greater efforts 
are needed for the future. This consciousness and confidence 


in the future are our great assets. 

This industry’ is the core from which all industrial progress 
must spring in the difficult years that lie ahead. It has tremen- 
dous advantages : rich and extensive ore in the bowels of our 
country’, an inexhaustible market, and the economies of large- 
scale production. We are the most favoured country' of the 
world. Prof. Norman J. G. Pounds rightly remarks : ‘ The 


.prospects for the iron and steel industry in India arc 


* J. C. Ghosh, 7Tie Xottomil Plaimnig Commission and Iron, Steel and 
Petroleum Industries, Nagpur, 1933, p. 7. 
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incomparably better than in any other among the under- 
developed countries.’® 

The Indian industry is looking forward not only to satisfy 
the vast home market but it is keen to seek the international 
markets. Dr. P. S. Lokanathan forcefully observes : In 
considering the development of steel industry one has to ta.ke 
into account not only the home demand, but also the possibi- 
lity of using steel as a strategic factor in the promotion of 
exports. It is frankly recognized that India’s exports cannot 
be doubled and trebled by concenti'ating either on traditional 
items or on thinking of the development of light engineering 
goods. These would, of course, help. But I cannot think of 
any other way to increase exports than by developing a key 
export item like steel, whose output can be increased rapidly 
and for which there is also demand from outside the country. 
In fact, I consider that the easiest development, on a scale 
that Avill be quantitatively impressive, would be some of the 
things which it would not be too difficult to produce and 
which India can produce if she makes a major effort. Steel 
is one of the classic examples for such a possible effort.’® It 
appears that the export of steel and steel products would be 
the only Avay of making a substantial break-through in the 
world markets. Luckily, this industry’s products are breaking 
into the world markets. There is no reason -why steel should 
not become the giant of the Indian economy, provided the 
marketing problem of the industry’s products is tackled 
effectively, particularly so when a swing from the sellers’ to the 
buyers’ market is in the offing, and may make itself felt within 
the course of the next few years, i.e. by the time the Indian 
iron and steel industry acquires sufficient production strength 
under the impact of developmental planning. 


9 Prof. Norman J. G. ‘Pounds. The Geography of hon and Steel, London. 
1959, p. 178. 

10 See Iron & Steel Review (Rourkela Number), 1962. p. 276. 
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MARKETING OP INDIAN ENGINEERING GOODS 

The Policj Dfteminanis : .1 Two-Fdd Approach in Dfvehpmental 

Planning 

At a time \%hen India is on the threshold of massive indus- 
trialization, a two-fold approach has to be adopted for (he 
marketing of Indian engineering goods because of the close 
relationship and interdependence of the iron and steel indus- 
try and the engineering industries. Ouang to prospects of 
increased supplies of pig iron, scrap and steel in the context 
of developmental planning, a progressive build-up of the Indian 
engineering industries is well wiihin sight. 

Indian pig iron, scrap and steel form the basic raw materials 
for the Indian engineering industries. Obviously, the raw 
materials for the engineering industries are drawn from the 
metallurgical industries, and therefore (he marketing develop- 
ment of engineering industries is inescapably, bound up uith 
that of the metallurgical industries. Taken together, the 
engineering industries represent one of the major industries 
in the country, and can stand comparison with the country’s 
cotton or jute textile industry*. India has become the Asian 
supplier of engineering goods of all descriptions both for 
neighbouring markets and also for (he home market which is 
ever on the increase. 

The Tariff Board and the Dtminuiive Form of Engineering /nduslries 

The engineering industries bafllcd the Tariff Board in 1925 

when the Board tried to apply the term ‘engineering’ tofhemany 
goods produced at different places in the country on account 
of their diminutive form. Before the l.nst war, only a few 
engineering goods were produced in the country, (hough these 
industries were started in India about a hundred years ago. 
In the initial stages, they were merely repair shops. It was 
only during World War 11 (1939-45) and in the immediate 
post-war years that these engineering industries developed by 
leaps and bounds. During the war, these industries sprung 
up like mushrooms all over the country, particularly in 
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West Bengal and the Punjab. These war-time gains in this 
sector of the Indian economy were consolidated in the post-war 
years because of boom conditions. The achievement of political 
independence on 15th August, 1947 released forces favourable 
to the accelerated growth of these engineering industries, 
thanks to the Planning Commission. The Commission 
assigned a \atal role to the metallurgical industries which began 
to develop simultaneously both in the public and the private 
sectors in such a way that the two sectors have come to be 
regarded as complementary" to each other. 

Geographical Analysis 

Although the engineering industries are scattered all over 
the country, '\V’'est Bengal and the Punjab are the two States 
where these industries are highly concentrated. At present 
more than 60 per cent of the countr\"’s engineering industries 
are situated in West Bengal. Of these, more than 80 per cent 
are hea\'ily concentrated in HowTah, within an area of five 
square miles with Belilios Road as the nucleus. In fact, 
Howrah, occupying pride of place in the country in this 
respect, may be called the Sheffield of India. Again, Jullundur 
in the Punjab may well be called the Birmingham of India. 
Elsewhere, these industries are widely scattered, contributing 
their quota to the regional economy of these States. Their 
contribution to the industrial development of these States 
cannot be overlooked. 

Ai'eed for Dynamism 

The success of the engineering industries rests on a cheap 
and plentiful supply of pig iron and steel which form the 
essential raw materials for engineering products of all kinds. 
Every effort should therefore be made to step up the supply 
of these basic raw materials so as to infuse some dynamism 
into the engineering industries. Unfortunately, the actual 
production of steel has so far fallen short of anticipated produc- 
tion under India’s successive Five-Year Plans. For e.Nample, 
as against a target of 4*5 milhon tons of finished steel by the 
end of the Second Five-Year Plan, i.e. by March 1961, actual 
production reached only 2-4 million tons which, arithmetically 
speaking, meant a shortfall of 46*6 per cent of the planned 
taro-et. The story has been repeated under the Third Five- 
Year Plan in the early stages of the Plan. In consequence. 
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the engineering industries, whose fate is inevitably linked up 
with that of the iron and steel industry, also suffered in per- 
formance in a number of cases. Shortage of iron and steel 
has been bedevilling the engineering industries. The Achilles’ 
heel of the engineering industries has been the short supply 
of essential raw materials for all these years. It is therefore 
of immense importance that no effort should be spared to 
supply the basic needs of these industries at cheap prices for 
the progressive build-up of the Indian economy. It is\ery 
encouraging indeed that the Indian planners have accorded 
the highest priority to the Indian iron and steel industry and 
formulated the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1966-71) on a realistic 
basis. This will help the country’s engineering industries 
which have a tremendous scope for development. 

Capital Goods and Consumer Goods Industries : Classification 
Broadly speaking, the engineering industries can be classified 
into capital goods industries and consumer goods industries. 
They can further be classified as heavy- engineering industries, 
light engineering industries, and mechanical industries.* All 
classifications arc necessarily arbitrary, and arc made according 
to the purpose they serve. For the present discussion the 
adoption of the first classification seems preferable, i.e. capital 
goods industries and consumer goods industries. 

The Growth and Development of Capital Goods Industries 
Capital goods industries cover a wide variety of industrial 
goods and specialized equipment such as cotton textile 
machinery, jute textile machinery, sugar machinery, vegetable 
ghee machinery and paper mill machinery. These and many 
other capital goods and specialized machines arc produced in 
the country and marketed successfully by employing the 
technique of ‘high pressure salesmanship’. Progress has been 
so remarkable that India is currently producing capital goods 
valued at about Rs. 260 crorcs per year. She is looking 
forward to multiplying her production. Let us examine some 

* The engineering industries been classilied inio six eategories bs tbe 
Engineering Association of India. They arc : ( 1 ) light electncalindustries ; 
(2} light mechanical industries , (3) heaw electrical industries ; (4) hea'i 
engineering industries . (5) heavs machinery building ; and (6) noo'/crRWs 
Virgin metals (See Indian Engineering Industries, published by the 
Engineering Association oflndia.^lculta, sixth edition. 1958, Intrtiduction, 
p.ii). 
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of the concerns which have registered quick progress, and which 
have not looked back mth respect to the marketing of their 
heavy equipment. The growth of these concerns has been 
made possible because their managements planned the market- 
ing side of the products from all angles. 

The progress of Texmaco in Belghariah (West Bengal) since 
its establishment in 1941 has been so phenomenal that it has 
successfully marketed textile machinery such as ring frames, 
dratving frames, carding engines, looms, and spare parts at 
comparatively low prices in the Indian market. In March 1961, 
it produced machines worth about Rs. 777 ’46 lakhs. Leading 
textile groups such as the Tata group, the Calico group, and 
even the Buckingham and Carnatic mills group, have begun 
using these ring frames and looms, etc. for augmenting the 
countr}'’s cotton textile production. Again, India Machinery 
Limited, Calcutta, which was formed in 1946, now manufac- 
tures jute machiner}" of all kinds. It has marketed its indus- 
trial products successfully to the Calcutta jute industry and 
has thus helped the Calcutta industry^ in its modernization 
programme. There is, however, another leading jute machine 
producing unit, known as the Britannia Engineering Company 
at Titaghur. The Britannia Engineering Company which 
belongs to the McLeod group, has been manufacturing machi- 
neiy^ and spare parts for jute mills. It has succeeded in getting 
repeat orders from the Calcutta jute industry. Further, the 
Shahabad Factory' of the Associated Cement Companies of 
India manufactures about 60 per cent of the machinery 
needed for cement manufacture for its own concerns. 

The manufacture of vegetable ghee plants is carried on by 
half-a-dozen firms in the Bombay area. Then the manufacture 
of sugar mill machinery' has also been developed. The 
production of machinery for sugar mills rose from Rs. 9 ‘2 lakhs 
in 1951 to Rs. 419‘0 lakhs in 1959-60.' We have also added 
paper mill plants. By 1963, there were 15 firms holding 
licences for the manufacture of paper machinery, though sLx 
of them had not commenced production till then. The 
important centres of production of paper mill plants are 
Titaghur (West Bengal), Jamshedpur (Bihar) and Rourkela 

2T. R. Sharma and S. D. Singh Chauhan, Indian Industries, Agra, 1962, 
p.527. 
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(Orissa). Many more concerns have come forward — ^some 
with foreign collaboration — and have begun to manufacture 
numerous capital goods equipment which find large markets 
inside the country, thereby hastening the progress of industrial 
growth of the country. 

J^ew Phase of fnduslrial Development and Marketing Aid 

These developments are a turning point in the history of the 
country’s industrial progress. It is a new phase of the 
country’s industrial development which has helped reduce 
our dependence on foreign capital goods and spare parts. 
Marketing is the only limiting factor in the manufacture of 
such capital goods and heavy equipment. Marketing needs 
dynamic and imaginative handling in the case of such heavy 
equipment, particularly as we have no traditions. Sometimes 
thereextsts unmerited prejudice against our industrial products. 
This can be removed through ‘high pressure salesmanship’ 
and efficient marketing. Clearly, concise marketing informa- 
tion on the benefits, uses and construction of such industrial 
goods and specialized equipment, backed by proper after- 
sales service, would go a long way towards capturing the 
home market. 

Since this is a new phase of the country’s industrial develop- 
ment which needs to be nursed assiduously, there is no gain- 
saying the fact that all eflbrts should be made so that diversi- 
fied production can be built up to further the interests of the 
Indian economy. If the economy is not to be stultified, it 
is imperative that the manufacture of capital goods, acccssorifs, 
agricultural implements and other equipment for all types of 
consumer goods industries and, for agriculture, should be given 
a great impetus. This will remove a certain lop-sidedness 
and help in the country’s balanced development. 

Peculiarities of International Marketing 

Although we should concentrate on the home market for 
capital goods and accessories, we should nevertheless introduce 
our goods into the foreign markets as well, particularly into 
the Asian countries which are also eager to industrialize 
themselves. These foreign markets offer the keenest possible 
competition from Europe, Japan and America, though India 
has an edge over them because of the advantage of freight. 
Generally, these markets are situated about 2,000 miles away 
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Irom India, whereas European and American manufacturers 
have to export their industrial products to these markets from 
a distance of 4,000 miles and more. Japan is the only country 
which has a similar geographical advantage in these markets. 
Notwithstanding the advantage of freight, Indian manufactu- 
rers have to face competition in respect of prices and credit. 
Credit facilities, varying from three to six years, have to be 
offered for plants and machines like the textile mill machinery, 
■sugar mill machinery and vegetable oil machinery. As a result 
of keen competition, the prices of such goods have to be highly 
competitive. Indian manufacturers of such highly specialized 
industrial goods must also realize that the conditions and 
requirements of foreign markets differ from those of the home 
market, and that it is also improbable that the conditions and 
requirements obtaining in any two foreign markets would 
ever be alike. Suitability of goods in one market need not 
necessarily imply suitability in another. In other words, the 
same variety of goods need not necessarily be equally suited 
to the requirements of two dijSerent markets. India has, 
therefore, to face an uphill task in the field of marketing, so 
that Indian industrial goods may find their way into Asian 
markets. Once foreign buyers are convinced about the 
•quality, price and delivery of our capital goods and other 
heavy equipment, they will not hesitate to place repeat 
orders, thereby imparting greater and greater resihency to 
Indian industrialization. 

Consumer Goods Industries and Their Development 

Having discussed the capital goods industries, we may now 
turn our attention towards consumer goods industries. Among 
the consumer goods industries, fans, sewing machines and 
bicycles find a place in the homes of almost all middle-class 
families in Indian towns and cities. The more well-to-do 
go in for motor cars which are also now produced domesti- 
cally. There are numerous other products which enter the 
home market. Such products as steel trunks and furniture, 
buckets, aluminium utensils, cutler)' and hurricane lanterns are 
in great demand in all parts of the countrv-. These and many 
other engineering goods can develop in the small-scale sector. 
In A Realistic Approach to India's Third Five-Tear Plan, the 
present author has laid special emphasis on the small-scale 
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sector by taking the cue from a study group of the Planning 
Commission : ‘ A study group of the Planning Commission 

has suggested that the bulk of the planned industrial develop- 
ment in the Third Plan should be in the sector of small-scale 
industry in order to meet the menacing situation of chronic 
unemployment of Indian economy. ” In a number of fields 
such as production of main consumer goods and some inter- 
mediate products, it is possible, without undue cost, to subs- 
titute smaller units with similar techniques and to employ 
larger numbers per unit of output. By the introduction of 
modern techniques of development in small-scale industries, 
it is possible to give the acceleration effect to the Indian 
economy. Obviously, a miscellany of Indian engineering 
goods can be produced in the small-scale sector which would 
bring about the decentralized pattern of Indian industrializa- 
tion. The role of the small-scale sector, either in the organiza- 
tion of production or on the marketing side of such production, 
or both, would be reflected in diverse ways in the Indian 
economy. Efforts should therefore be made for the even 
dispersal of small units throughout the country so as to promote 
balanced growth through locational dynamics. The advan- 
tages of industrial dispersion over industrial concentration are 
obvious, particularly on account of substantial savings in 
transportation costs which strengthen the marketing side of 
such products. Nowhere is the need for Weber’s Theory of 
Industrial Location as the basis of developmental planning 
greater than in the case of engineering goods, particularly light 
consumer goods. It is necessary to feel the pulse of the market 
and satisfy the consumers of these goods by conducting market 
research and distribution surveys, so that their marketing 
can be directed into the right channels. 

Select Group of Consumer Engineering Goods 

fans, table fans, pedestal fans, cabin fans, railway carriage 
fans and air circulators. They arc being produced at compe- 
titive prices and placed in the home market at relatively lower 
prices than the corresponding fans offorcign origin. Recently, 

^ Dr. T.N.Rastogj, A ReaUshs Apbnath to JeJia'i 7Tiir/i-Fiie‘Ytoi Jamian, 
1960, Delhi, p.24. 
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substantial quantities of Indian fans of all descriptions have 
been exported to neighbouring markets. They competed 
favourably in quabty and price to suit the tastes and require- 
ments of buyers abroad. The quality of Indian fans is accept- 
able in the international markets. Again, the sewing machine 
industry has also made remarkable progress because of inherent 
marketing strength. This engineering industry has registered 
an extraordinarily rapid growth in recent years. The 
industry’s products have competed successfully against their 
American and European rivals in the home market. So great 
is the marketing strength of these products that they have 
found large and extensive markets both in America and 
Europe, and competed against rival products including 
American and European goods in their own home markets, 
where they have been able to underquote the local products 
by 20 to 50 per cent and even more in some cases. 

The export performance of these engineering goods has been 
so creditable in recent years that India has captured more than 
two dozen overseas markets Muthin the last two decades. 
Furthermore, the bicycle industry has competed successfully 
with foreign makes in the Indian market and displaced subs- 
tantial quantities of imports on account of the high competi- 
tiveness of bicycles of Indian origin. So rapid has been the 
growth of this industr)' that production jumped from 1,14,276 
cycles manufactured in 1951, to 11,17,003 in 1962. By 
1971, the bicycle age should reach its zenith, for the produc- 
tion of cycles is likely to increase to 3.3 million by that year. 
Quite understandably, this industry has received an honoured 
place in the list of priority of programmes of industrial develop- 
ment prepared by the Planning Commission. It is hoped that 
the market for this engineering product will expand very fast 
both in urban and rural areas under the impact of develop- 
mental planning. In the capital of the countrj'^, Delhi, there 
are more bicycles than an-ywhere else in India. Not only does 
Delhi boast the largest number of cycles but also claims that 
it is the largest cycle market in India. The city has more 
than 300 cycle dealers who are confident that, but for the 
finish, the indigenous product is as good as the foreign one, 
•with the price almost half that of the foreign-make. These 
bicycles, manufactured alike by large-scale, medium-sized and 
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small-scale units, are marketed in almost all the towns and 
villages of the country. Already in large industrial plants, 
bicycles are widely used by the employees. In modern to^vn- 
ships, spiringing up as a result of development in the public and 
private sectors, one-third to one-half of the working force gene- 
rally makes use of this mode of convey'ance. As the community 
projects have gathered momentum under India’s successive 
Five-Year Plans, the demand for this product has also shot 
up in Indian villages. Truly has India’s Prime Minister 
said that India is at present in the bicycle age. This is what 
he says : ‘ I have described the India of today as being in 
the bicycle age. I have done so because the bicycle is now 
everyivhere to be seen in the villages. If I address a public 
meeting in a rural area, thousands of people come to it on 
bicycles. It is perhaps a greater change to take to the bic)T]e 
from the bullock cart than the automobile from the bicycle. 

It is necessar)’ that bicycle m^rnifactmers should undertake 
market exploration in a scientific manner so that the expanding 
market can be captured by Indian manufacturers. 

The motor car and automobile manufacturing industry' has 
also made rapid strides in recent years. There are three 
principal manufacturers in India, namely, Hindustan Motors, 
Premier Automobiles and Standard Motor Products of India. 
They manufacture the Ambassador, the Fiat and the Standard 
10 at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras respectively. Because 
of greater business activity and the increasing needs of the 
public, there is a waiting market. These three manufacturers 
of standard models of cars are not able to cope with the fast 
expanding needs of the Indian market. Besides these three 
main firms, there are more than a dozen other firms which 
have been enlisted as would-be manufacturers of automobiles. 
Some of them have even begun production of auxiliaries and 
spare parts. So vast is the market that increased production 
can be easily absorbed for several years in the home market. 
Ev’en so, efforts should also be made simultaneously to place 
token exports of Indian cars in the neighbouring markets so 
that svhen the time comes, the country can offer its surplus 
production in these markets, thus effecting substantial econo- 


*Jean Filliozat, India — TTu Cotmfiy end itt Traditions, 19G2, Foreword. 
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mies which result from the law of large-scale production. It 
would be better to manufacture ‘prestige’ products for export 
purposes on a token basis, as such products earn a good name 
for the Indian manufacturer. For instance, the manufacture 
of a quality car like the Rolls Royce, would earn for India 
an international reputation. It would play a similar role in 
world markets to that played by the Banaras saris and 
Kashmir shawls. 

A searching study of marketing, coupled with a close analysis 
of all the marketing processes connected with industi’ial and 
consumer goods, is clearly necessar)- if vast improvements in 
the marketing of Indian engineering goods are to be brought 
about. Now that India has become a vast bee-hive of locally 
manufactured engineering goods and has begun to market 
them on a large scale in the home and foreign markets, it is 
high time that the marketing machinery was geared to current 
requirements. More specifically, the consumer engineering 
goods, particularly the select group considered above, needs 
market exploration in a scientific manner both at home and 
abroad. This group has registered considerable improvements 
on the production side as can be gleaned from the following 
table : 


Bicycles 



Sewing 

Electric 

C.\RS 

Complete 

Spare parts 

Year 

machines 

fans 


CYCLES 

AND v\CCES« 


(Nos.) 

(in 

( Nos .) 

( Nos .) 

SORIES 


THOUS.\NDS) 



^■'ALUE IN Rs. 

1951 

44,460 

212 

12,384 

1,14,276 

94,88,000 

1952 

50.040 

196 

6,948 

1,96,956 

82,48,000 

1953 

62,424 

199 

4,932 

2,64,168 

1,01,94.000 

1954 

80,196 

239 

5.436 

3,72,360 

1,30,80,000 

1955 

1,01,472 

282 

9,492 

4,91,172 

1,65,17.000 

1956 

1,30,392 

338 

12,984 

6,63,972 

2,32,25,000 

1957 

1,67,484 

524 

11,604 

7,90,524 

2,79,44,000 

1958 

2,05,212 

636 

7,812 

9,12,600 

2,34.44,000 

1959 

2.52,612 

726 

11.988 

9,90,744 

2,74,33.000 

1960 

2,97,288 

1,013 

19;092 

10,50,096 

3,69,88.000 

1961 

3,07,404 

1,074 

21,660 

10,40,592 

5,73,79,000 

1962 

4,44,580 

1,133 

23.326 

11.17.003 

5.98.78,000 


The value of the manufactured goods listed in the table 
is roughly of the order of Rs. 36 crores per annum. Besides 
these engineering goods in the select group, there are many 
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products turned out indigenously, among which electric lamps, 
batteries, timepieces, wrist watches, waslung machines, 
pressure cookers, photographic enlargers, cameras, record 
playing decks, radios, typewriters, scooters, buckets and drums, 
cutlery, weighing scales and weights, hand tools, uire cables, 
ropes, and razor blades are the more important ones which 
have registered continued progress. All told, the value of 
consumer goods is about Rs. 100 crores per annum. Such a 
phenomenal growth of these consumer goods industries has 
been rendered possible because of the development of the iron 
and steel industry, being the fountain head of essential raw 
materials. 

AJarketing Possibilities 

We have only covered a few select capita! goods and consumer 
goods industries and indicated the speed and tempo of their 
development. There arc many engineering goods which have 
bright marketing possibilities at home and abroad. It is 
largely a question of putting to best commercial use the 
inumerous products turned out by a chain of these engineering 
ndustries. The market is at our doorstep. The marketing 
efficiency of these numerous products will have to be increased 
commensurately to avert any serious mnladiusiment between 
production and consumption. Economists almost to a man 
abhor waste and inefficiency. Although there are tremendous 
marketing possibilities for a large number of engineering 
products, what is urgently required is that their production 
should be geared to market requirements. 

Trade Delegations and Marketing Prospects 

As a result of the formation of an Engineering Export Pro- 
motion Council in October 1955, a number of Trade Delega- 
tions was sent abroad, and the delegates made on-the-spot 
studies of the market requirements, the customs duties and 
the special documentation, and indicated the vast opportuni- 
ties that different countries provided for Indian engineering 
goods. On the prospects of Indian engineering goods, the 
Trade Delegation to Middle East countries remarked ; 
‘ Assuming that the Indian exporters are given similar facili- 
ties as the Continental or Japanese exporters, the Delegation 
is of the view that there appears to be ample scope for many 
of the engineering goods. Our exports, so far, have hcen 
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insignificant and excepting a few items, no organised effort 
has been made to develop the exports. The principal 
suppliers have been the United Kingdom, West Germany, 
the U.S.A., Japan, France, Italy, and of late East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. Between 1938 
and 1953, exports to some West Asian countries (Iraq, Syria, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and Persian Gulf) for which figures 
are readily available, increased from ;^11'5 million to over 
;^200 million. During this period the U.K. increased her 
exports from ^^3*2 million to about ^60 million (nearly 20 
times) ; the U.S.A. from S2 million to million (nearly 
30 times) ; Japan three times ; Germany twelve times ; 
Italy four times ; France eighteen times ; Belgium and Luxem- 
burg twenty-seven times and the Netherlands thirty-seven times. 
All these countries have thus established themselves in the 
fast developing markets of West Asia. India’s share has been 
insignificant, but there is ample scope for development. The 
countries are developing fast. The people are very proud of 
their status in the international field. They have goodwill 
and admiration for India and all that she stands for and 
are anxious to establish close relations ^v•itIl India. It is now 
for us to extend our hand and co-operate with them in their 
efforts. We can sell them a number of ne^\' items — apart 
from traditional goods. There is, therefore, a big prospect for 
our light engineering goods, but it requires an abnormal effort 
before we can establish ourselves in these markets. The 
campaign must be wholehearted and continuous. The reward 
in increasing volume of exports can be great and greater still 
as the wealth from oil brings increasing prosperity to these 
countries.’^ 

What holds good for these countries also holds good for 
other Asian and African markets. There is a fund of goodwill 
for India in most of these markets. We must take cognisance 
of the rapid change-over in the political geography of the 
"world. The countries in Asia and .Africa are gaining political 

' See Reborl of the Trade Delegation to Afghanistan, Iran, Kuwait. Bahrain. 
Iraq. Sjria, Lebanon, Jordan and Egypt. Engineering Export Promotion 
Council. Calcutta, 1957. p. 24 (Th«e countries are popularly knotvm as 
‘Middle East’, but the Delegation preferred to call this area ‘U est .Asia . 
because what is Middle Eah from a Western standpoint is actually the 
western part of the Continent of Asia). 
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independence one by one. This has brought to the fore the 
problem of their economic de\'elopmen(. All this is a pointer 
in the direction of increased demand for engineering goods. 

Endo\scd with tremendous resources, and with over a decade 
of planning and development behind us, u e arc most favourably 
placed for extending marketing operations to this thirst) 
world. U'e must introduce Indian engineering goods into 
these markets on .m ambitious scale. Furthermore, we arc 
capable of developing the European and American markets 
to a far greater e.\tenl than is ordinarily known and under- 
stood. A recent marketing analy-sis carried out by the 
Consulate-General of India in New York on the export possi- 
bilities of Indian engineering goods in the American market 
indicated a changing pattern in favour of manufactured goods. 
This de\clopment is of great importance to India, particularly 
at a time when Indian engineering industries are stming to 
gain a footliold in tlic American market. According to the 
Consulate-General, the American market offers ample oppor- 
tunities for Indian c.Nporieis of a variety of engineering goods, 
because the imports from Western European countries lia\c 
declined considerably as .i result of rising labour costs there. 
Since India is in a strong position to supply engineering goods 
to the American market, an oiganized effort should be made 
to capture a part of this rich and extensive market. It may 
be noted in this connexion that exports of Indian engineering 
goods into this market fetched the country a little over 
Rs. 1 crore in foreign cxch.angc in 1961-62. This figure can 
easily be doubled, or c\’cn trebled, provided wc tackle the 
marketing problem with determination. Likewise, the West 
European and the British markets can also develop to a far 
greater extent than at present ifsj-stcmatic efforts in marketing 
are made to meet the diversified needs of these markets. TIic 
Report of the Trade Delegation to West Europe and the 
United Kingdom makes an impressive reading : ‘ In 'Vest 
Europe and the United Kingdom today, we liavc observed 
that there arc the most dynamic markets in the world, sophis- 
ticated, competitise, technically demanding and large In size 
whose potentialities arc c\'cn greater. For India, for the 
time being, they arc limited but crucial. They are cnici.al 
• I the sense that they require our ability to be prosed. Once 
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we are successful in doing this, we shall have established our- 
selves as a supplier of engineering goods and sei-vices even 
to sophisticated markets like West Europe and created great 
confidence in our own industries. At present the market for 
Indian engineering industries is no doubt limited as we cannot 
supply a wide range of finished engineering products. Then 
the question of distance also arises. By our prompt action 
and quick delivery, this distance can be shortened. In India, 
we have the great advantage of the knowledge and experience 
of trading with West Europe. We have seen how West 
European industrial and trading houses captured the Indian 
market. Of course, India has been a grooving market and, 
in the early stages, there was no competition, whereas we, as 
suppliers of engineering goods and services, have to enter a 
highly organized and competitive market. To get into these 
markets is difficult but once we have been able to do so, the 
going would perhaps be easy. For this purpose specialized 
production, technical ability of a high order, first-class quality 
and salesmanship are necessary'. The watchword has to be 
right goods at the right time and at competitive prices. 
Utmost care has to be taken of the designs and specifications 
to which goods have to be manufactured. Then the question 
of variation in language has to be solved. The seller in India 
should always use the language of the buyer in Europe. This 
would make for easy and quick understanding. Commercial 
practices and business traditions of West Europe should also 
be kept in view. Manufacturers have to enter these markets, 
not on the basis of a short-term business, but with a view to 
establishing it on a long-term basis. The previous contacts, 
India has had as an importer of engineering goods and services 
from West Europe, would be useful inasmuch as the same 
experience, ability, and skills have now to be applied to the 
marketing of engineering goods and services in these markets.’® 

The Trade Delegation was convinced that West Europe 
offers tremendous opportunities for a variety of Indian 
engineering products both in the field of producer goods as 
well as consumer goods industries. But these opportunities 
cannot be put to the best use without the most determined 

6 See Report of the Trade Delegation to West Europe and U,h., issued by the 
Engineering Export Promotion Council, Calcutta, 1963, p.7. 
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cfTorts in the domain of marketing. Obviously, there should 
be a gro^s’ing marketing consciousness where a change from 
production*oricntation to marketing-orientation would bring 
about the desired results. After all, our labour costs arc 
fairly low after making allowance for low productivity, which 
places a cushion under our elbows, and so we enjoy an 
advantage in producing a variety of engineering goods uhich 
can successfully compete in the world markets, provided 
marketing becomes the power-grid of such production. 

The evport performance of Indian engineering goods in 
recent vears has been good, as ivill be seen from the following 
table ; 


EXPORT OF ENOINEERIXG GOODS 



\ear 

Exports 

1 Atif t't C»OKf5 or Rs. 

Iflll 


3.20 

t«2 


i 36 

1933 


421 

19'.4 


3 16 

ID'.'i 


4 22 



300 

19'.7 


S’t 

I9'^8 


4 56 



64J 

IJ)CO 


965 

I9GI 


1003 

Wi 


ItOQ 


hut the progress as shown in the above table is nothing as 
compared to iljc vast resources that we command. We must 
remember that the export of Indian engineering goods would 
not only bring us much-needed foreign exchange and susnim 
the internal employment level, but what is more important, 
would open the door to the vast knowledge of tcchnologic.il 
and scientific adv.ince with its related speed and competitive- 
ness wiiicii would tone up the cflicicncy of our engineering 
industries. As such, no efforts should be sp.ired to study the 
tastes and requirements of overseas buyers and keep these 
home industries geared to foreign markets. It ts only by 
invoking the true spirit of snlesmanship, and making fiJll use 
of the fine tools of marketing, that we sliall be able to increase 
the exports of engineering goods in world markets. Thr 
present export figure of Rs. 11 crorcs is too low. It should 
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he increased several-fold so that the Indian economy may claim 
■to be set on the path of a high-geared industrial economy. 
Every possible effort should therefore be made to increase 
the marketing development of Indian engineering goods. 

■Conclusion 

Engineering goods are not like cotton textiles or jute products 
where India has a well-established advantage. A great deal 
of spade work is necessary before a party can be made to show 
interest in Indian engineering goods. For instance, before a 
party can be persuaded to go in for a diesel engine, it should have 
received all the literature on the subject and seen the working 
of the engine. ‘ After-sales ’ service will also be expected. 
So the marketing costs are increased. Industrial product 
manufacturers spend a lower proportion of every sales rupee 
•on industrial marketing, than the manufacturers of consumer 
goods do on consumer marketing, so the extra expenditure 
involved in ‘ after-sales ’ service raises the costs of marketing 
and almost equates them with those incurred on consumer 
marketing. 

The commercial secretaries attached to Indian embassies 
abroad should have a real ‘ feel ’ for the market to which 
they are accredited. They should keep themselves abreast 
■of changing market conditions, the state of foreign competi- 
tion, prospects for business and, in short, with everything 
that helps push the sale of Indian manufactured goods in these 
markets. They should keep the Government of India and the 
Engineering Export Promotion Council informed of all 
marketing information so that Indian manufacturers can be 
suitably advised about the marketability of their products in 
these markets. 

The development of the many engineering industries requires 
to be speeded up. Luckily, the Indian iron and steel industry 
has begun to take large strides under India’s planned economy. 
Since the productive capacity of Indian engineering industries 
is inevitably linked with the country’s iron and steel production, 
it is much to be hoped that Indian engineering industries will 
develop side by side su as to achieve quicker progress. The 
Indian engineering industries will find markets not only inside 
the country but also outside. These industries have sufficient 
resources to meet the varying claims of both the home and 



CHAPTER TEN 


MARKETING OF INDIAN LEATHER AND LEATHER 

GOODS 

Leathercraft in the Prehistoric Age 

The Rig-Veda, our greatest and most ancient heritage, con- 
tains several references to leather mashaks. In mythology, 
Lord Indra, the rain-god, is praised metaphorically for piercing 
the rain-confining skins, or mashaks of the clouds. Bottles 
made of leather were used in prehistoric times. Agasthya, 
the great sage, in his poison-neutralizing mantra, says : ‘ I 
deposit the poison in the solar orb like a leather bottle in the 
house of vendor of spirit in Aryavarta.' Again, in the laws 
of Manu, mashaks for ^vater are alluded to as ‘drilri’. 

The Aryans knew the art of tanning, and the craft of making- 
goods out of leather. Numerous references to articles of 
leather such as shoes, sandals, shields, and coats of armour are 
available in our old scriptural books. Both the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata contain ever so many references, which 
testify to the thriving state of the industry in India during the 
epic period, -when, according to modern historians, the civiliza- 
tion of India was at its peak. It will thus be seen that the 
production of leather and leather goods dates back to antiquity. 
It is, however, not possible to give a chronological account of 
the industr)^ ‘ The beginning of leather industries in India 
is lost in antiquity, for although there are many references 
to the uses of leather goods of various descriptions in religious 
and other secular books, it is not possible to trace the origin 
to any exact date or period or to the initiative of individuals. 
There are many interesting stories current among the rural 
population about the peculiar circumstances in which the 
ancestors of the muchis or chamars were born or their 
industry was started. Whatever may be the sociological 
import of such stories the fact is that the uses of leather and 
leather goods evolved with the growth of human needs. 
Utility is the starting point of all economic efforts and, 
as such, the beginning and gradual progress of leather 
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industries must have follow' ed the gradual e\oIudon of human 
cmlization.’* 

The Rise of the Modem Leather Indust^ 

The rise of the modern leather industry in India is itxscpa- 
rable from the Great Uprising of 1857, among whose achieve, 
ments must be listed the creation ofanewindustry. Hadthc 
Suez Canal been opened before, or on the c^c of the Great 
Uprising, this industry in its modem shape would not base 
started even in the second half of the nineteenth ccntur>'. 
The disorgamzation of trade caused by the Great Uprising, 
and the heavy demand for militaiy boots and other equip- 
ment to which it gave rise, more or less compelled the British 
to abandon the wasteful method of obtaining stores from 
England. Instead, they conccntrat«5 on indigenous produc- 
tion. The manufacture of leather goods and equipment was 
undertaken at the Government Harness and Saddloy Factory 
at Kanpur immediately after the suppression of the Great 
Uprising, Then came Cooper Allen & Company, Kanpur, 
in 1881 . Thus the ground was prepared for the future growth 
of the Indian leather industry on modem lines. Today it has 
growm into a major industry*, and commands much economic 
importance. It yields foreign exchange to the extent of 
Rs. 30 crores annually, which is about 4 per cent of the total 
annual foreign exchange earnings of the countn*. 

According to the information supplied by the manufacturers 
registered under the Industries (Development and Regulation) 
Act, the capital invested in the large-sc^c units alone is about 
Rs. 10 crores, and the number of persons employed is 9,950. 
Again, the number of persons employed in the small-scale 
units is about 763,000, or 6*6 per cent of the total labour force 
employed in all the small enterprises." The industry is 
scattered all over the country, though the chief manufacturing 
centres are Madras, Kanpur, Aeya, Calcutta and Bombay. 
PenjItarHies of the Problem pf Merkeling Leather Coeds 

The marketing problem of the industr\-’s manufactured goods 
has assumed great importance, because although the 

I Sec of the Ltalhro Indastnn Sui-Gunmi'er. \V«t Beneal 

1951, p, 3. 

- Scr.a’ce TXe yetitmal locvite Camnittet's Etport, 1954. 
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production is mostly on a small-scale basis, marketing is 
conducted on a large scale. The problem of marketing is 
relatively simple where production is concerned with the 
immediate needs of the localized market, but it becomes more 
complex as soon as the boundaries of marketing are enlarged. 
The finished goods of tliis industry are mostly produced on 
a small-scale basis, but they are generally marketed in heavy 
quantities after their collection from numerous sources scat- 
tered all over the country. Because of this, the marketing 
problem becomes highly complicated. Careful planning and 
proper execution are as indispensable for the best results in 
a modern economy, as they are for keeping the wheels of 
production in motion. 

The phenomenon of marketing in a modern economy is vast, 
complex, and dynamic. Marketing is a total function — the 
entire operation of product conception, its gestation, its con- 
tinued health, constant growth and development of sales, 
finance and accounts, market research, scientific packaging and 
public relations including advertising. In fact, marketing in 
today’s competitive economy of the world is a highly demanding 
job in \vhich every skill \\dll have to be employed with 
consummate ability. The basis of a sound international 
competitive position, in the ultimate analysis, is an efficient 
consumer-oriented home production. Indian entrepreneurs 
who often took a casual attitude towards marketing, because 
of the sheltered market obtaining at home, have an uphill 
task before them in order to gain an inroad into the interna- 
tional market. 

Efficient large-scale marketing requires intimate kno^v- 
ledge of the market, the capacity to wait, and, above 
all, the readiness to change products to suit the varying 
requirements of the consumer. It is no wonder then 
that the marketing side of small-scale production is beset 
with greater difficulties than those facing large-scale 
production. We must understand this basic handicap of small- 
scale production when the products have to cater for large 
and diversified markets. And as the production of leather 
and leather goods is also mostly conducted on a small-scale 
basis, these peculiarities of the marketing problem must also 
be borne in mind. It will be unfortunate if we do not nurse 
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the marketing structure with a healthier diet. Fortunately, 
the export of leather and leather goods has been completely 
decontrolled by the Government of India. Xor is this all. 
The Government have imposed severe restrictions on the 
import of leather and leather goods. In such circumstances, 
India can pla\ an important role on her own by virtue of 
the easily a\aUable raw materials which are essential for 
quahts production. India can capture good markets in the 
Middle East, and Far Eastern countries. Furthermore, she 
has bright marketing prospects in the Soviet Union, Poland, 
and mans other East European countries, provided her trade 
IS canalized through a single agency, thus showing an appre- 
ciation of the peculiarities of the marketing problem. She can 
hope for a significant expansion of the sales of leather goods, 
particularly footwear, in these markets. The National Small 
Industries Corporation is best equipped for this task. Anyway, 
marketing holds the ke\ to success in the production of leather 
and leather goods. It is incumbent for this industry to have 
an outward oncr.tation to secure for it« manufactured 
products a leading place m world inarkeU. 

Ciasstfication of Lfather and Leather Goods 

Leather and leather goods are classified in the following 
categories i 

1. Tanned leather. 

2. Boots and shoes, including leather footwear. 

3. Miscellaneous leather good' for military and civilian 
requirements. 

1. Tanned Leather 

(il The crude leather manufactured by village 
chamars. by the indigenous process of tanning. 

(ii) The lightly tanned crushed leather produced in 
Ivladras and Bombay States known in the trade as East 
tanned kips and sidas. This is ais£> knowm as 
half-tanned leather in marketing terminology'. 

(iii) The finished leather produced in modern tanneries 
which are equipped with up-to-date machinery. 

2. Bools and Shoes, induding Leather Footwear 

(i) Production of indigenous types of footwear such as 
mnndas, rtagras, jan shoes, and chappals. 
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(ii) Production of leather foot\vear of modern types 
, by hand. 

(iii) Production of European type shoes such as Oxford, 
Derby, Brogue, and Golf by modern machiner)^. 

3. Miscellaneous Leather Goods for Military and Civilian 
Requirements 

(i) Industrial leather goods, the chief being leather 
belting, leather pump buckets, straps, washers, U-rings, 
welder’s gloves, and leather and canvas gloves for 
metallurgical labour. 

(ii) Leather goods for civilian requirements, the chief 
being purses, leather trunks, suit-cases, attache cases, 
brief cases, portfolios, toilet cases, binocular cases, 
thermos flask cases, blotters, doctor’s handbags, and 
smith’s bellows. 

Rlanning of Home Market 

Even after more than sixteen years of political independence 
and over twelve years of planning, this industry has not acquired 
the stature befitting its position. Through the ages, India has 
looked down upon the industry' as the exclusive profession 
of the untouchable chamar class, and old prejudices die hard. 
This industry' is the thii'd biggest industry in Great Britain, 
although Great Britain imports about 75 per cent of the raw 
materials from abroad. Again, the vigour of the industrial 
expansion in West Germany' finds a satisfactory' expression in 
the development of her leather industry'. These two countries 
market their leather goods effectively' in the world markets, 
though their home markets are relatively' small. But India, 
notmthstanding a huge home market and the availability of 
the raw material within the country, has not been able to push 
this industry to its rightful place. Her annual consumption 
■of shoes is meagre in the extreme. Hardly one man out of 
■eleven wears shoes in India. In countries like the United 
States of America, England, and Germany, there is not a single 
person, either in a town or a village, who does not ^vear shoes. 
Whereas in America and England, each man on an average 
wears three pairs of shoes every year; in Germany', each 
man wears only two pairs of shoes a y'car. But in India 
the position is quite different. Her annual consumption is 
Avoefvilly' loAV. 
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The reason for this abnormally low consumption of shoes 
in India is that the vast majority of Indians live in villages. 
And, as is well known, the standard of living of an Indian 
villager is deplorably low- He is too conservative to rise abo^ e 
his antiquated mode of living. It is a familiar sight in India 
ioseeavillagercarryinghisfoou\eareitherin hand, or at the 
end of his lathi which is slung across his shoulders. His lean 
purse, and the absence of any tradition prevent him from 
wearing shoes. If somehow these millions of our countrymen 
could be convinced of the utility of shoes, the marketing battle 
will have been half won. The Indian villager is economically 
much better-off today than he was in pre-independence da)S ; 
his economic position is bound to improve further. ^Vith the 
successful implementation of each Five-Year Plan, he thus 
becomes the most important factor to be reckoned with in the 
realm of home marketing. 

The factory worker is the next consumer. He has been 
accustomed to a comparatively higher standard of Jiving than 
the farmer working in the field. He has got used to wearing 
shoes. But this habit has to be encouraged through effcctite 
propaganda, so that the home market can be widened, partic- 
ularly at a time when Indian industrialization is gathering 
sufficient momentum. With every rise in industrial produc- 
tion, the number of people engaged in the productive activities 
is bound to increase. Every care, therefore, should be taken 
to increase the offtake of shoes by this section of the home 
market. 

Further, members of both the upper and middle classes 
invariably wear shoes. They do not present much of a diffi- 
culty. AH that is needed is that they be given full satisfaction 
in regard to quality, standard, and price, so that the market 
for quality products increases. A satisfied customer is the 
best asset to an industry. 

The offtake of footwear in the home market was estimated 
at 85*0 millions in 1950 by the Planning Commission. The 
First Five-Year Plan brought about an increase of 5*0 millions, 
bringing the total offtake of footwear to 90*0 millions. The 
Second Five-Year Plan estimated domestic requirements of 
leather footwear at 100 million pairs by 1960-61. Exports 
in that year were estimated at 2 million pairs of Western 
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type footwear. The production of large-scale factories from 
1955 onwards is given below 

tVESTF.RN Type Indian Type 
(1,000 pairs) 


1955 





3,243 

2,303 

1956 





3,620 

2,911 

1957 





4,370 

3,038 

1958 





4,277 

3,286 

1959 





4,139 

4,103 

1960 





5,420 

3,780 


For the Third Five-Year Plan, the Development Council 
for Leather and Leather Goods Industries has estimated the 
requirements of leather footwear in 1965-66 at 140 million 
pairs. In view of the fact that the leather footwear industry 
can be organized on a labour-intensive basis and a substantial 
expansion in employment opportunities is one of the principal 
aims of the Third Plan, no expansion of capacity in the large- 
scale sector of the industry is envisaged during the five-year 
period. The additional demand for footwear is expected to 
be met by a fuller utilization of existing capacity in the large- 
scale sector and by development of the cottage and small- 
scale sectors. The development programme for the footwear 
industry as a whole provides for inerease of production from 
102 million pairs in 1960-61 to 140 million pairs in 1965-66. 
En passant, it may be added that exports of leather footwear, 
under the Second Five-Year Plan, were set a target of 2 million 
pairs by 1960-61. Exports from 1957 to 1960 are given below : 

Quantity' Value 

(million pairs) (Rs. crores) 

1957 .... 2-48 2-26 

1958 .... 2T1 1-77 

1959 .... 2-61 2-52 

1960 .... 2-49 2-67 

It is evident from these figures that the export target envi- 
saged in the Second Plan has been exceeded. For the Third 
Five-Year Plan, 4 to 5 million pairs are expected to be 
exported. 

The current demand pattern in the urban and the rural 
areas shows wide disparity. According to the Bengal Tanning 

3 Source : Programmes of Industrial Development, 1961-66, Government 
of India, Planning Commission. 
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Institute, Calcutta, the demand of the rural areas is one-tbird 
of that of the urban areas. We cannot achieve any tangible 
results in the planning of the home market, unless considerable 
changes are brought about in the habits of the rural popula- 
tion. Here the community development programme ought 
to prove an appropriate forum for initiating a process of trans- 
formation of the consumption habits of the Indian villager, 
ensuring that in the process, he is made shoe-conscious. Thus, 
if concerted efforts are made in this direction, the home 
market can be doubled. Wc should not be content uith the 
present offtake, which is abnormally low from every point of 
view. We must, willy-nilly, raise the home market byes'ery 
possible means. 

Since the leather industry is to be developed under the Third 
Five-Year Plan mostly as a part of a programme of encourage- 
ment to small-scale and village industries, it follows that con- 
siderable expansion will lake place in this sector. Marketing 
is the necessary complement of production. It is essential 
at all stages of production as a continuous cross-check on 
management hunches and decisions. Stability of production 
programmes can only be acquired if the problem of marketing 
is tackled with imaginative understanding. It is marketing 
which often wields the magic wand, so to say. Therefore, 
a specialized study of marketing in relation to production is 
of crucial importance. We must sec tha t increased production 
finds profitable markets. 

The twelve large-scale organized units manufacturing 
about 7,012 million pairs of footsvenr annually arc denied 
any opportunity for further expansion, according to the present 
trends in planning, including those under the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan (1966-71) on which loud thinking has aheady begun. 
It is only the small sector that has to shoulder the respon- 
sibility of increased production ; but unless the marketing 
problem is geared up, and specialized marketing agencies 
are engaged for undertaking marketing operations, there 
will be obstacles at every stage of increased production. 
Marketing will, in fact, serve as the pivot for increased produc- 
tion. It will challenge and provoke the organizational ability 
of our people at every stage. Fortunately, the Government 
of India have been alive to the task of developing the 
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marketing side of these units. The National Small Industries 
Corporation was set up in February 1955. It has begun 
rendering marketing assistance to small industrial units. The 
Corporation has taken some active steps in planning the 
marketing side of small leather units, A central wholesale 
depot has been opened by the Corporation at Agra for market- 
ing the finished goods. It is thus quite clear that the Cor- 
poration has now extended a helping hand in the domain 
of marketing. All this would create conditions favourable for 
the development of small units, and the home market is bound 
to expand a good deal in the years to come under the impact 
of developmental planning. Considerable expansion has 
already taken place in the footwear consumption in Govern- 
ment departments, such as the Railways, the Police, and the 
Post Offices. Now the masses are getting more and more shoe- 
conscious. This trend is likely to gather momentum. We 
must, therefore, be prepared for a considerable market deve- 
lopment under future plans. 

India should also produce fashion goods and market them 
domestically. In the case of leather articles, it is the ^vomen 
who are more particular than men. Today no woman is 
considered well-dressed unless her shoes, bags and gloves 
‘match’, and all strike the correct note for the particular 
occasion. Unfortunately, we have been constantly committing 
costly mistakes in our marketing strategy, because our decisions 
about influencing the woman consumer proceed from mas- 
culine misunderstanding. It is true that we spend all our 
lives in association with women — our mothers, wives and 
daughters or even our friends and acquaintances, yet it never 
dawns on us that as ■women they have fundamentally different 
motives. It is lime that we understood feminine psychologj" 
and also their prejudices and susceptibilities. Leather articles 
designed for ladies should suit their peculiar requirements. 

A large number of articles, such as trunks, attache cases, 
suit cases, etc. can be marketed. There are many industrial 
goods which can also find large markets inside the countr>^ 
For example, the bulk of the requirements for leather straps, 
which are called picking bands, and are used by the country’s 
cotton and jute textile mills, is met from imported materials. 
It is time that our leather industr}”^ manufactured such products. 
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and supplied them to our cotton and jute mills, and thus 
effected a considerablesavingin our foreign exchange resources. 
At all costs, the industry should adapt itself to changing 
industrial and consumer requirements, and make all possible 
efforts at manufacturing a great many products, so that the 
indigenous raw materials can be more gainfully utilized inside 
the country. This would help us not only in divenifying 
industrial production, but also in creating adequate employ 
ment potential. If the leather indmtiy has to develop along 
proper lines, as it must, it is essential that the marketing aspect 
should receive adequate attention. In the larger view, it is 
the ultimate satisfaction of human wants which is the main 
objectiveofailmarketingaciivities. Butfor the satisfaction of 
human wants, we must reorientate (he technique of marketing 
in the light of modern requirements. 

Planning oj Expert Maxhtli 

As the export promotion programme has assumed an over- 
riding importance in our economic thinking in the context of 
the acute shortage of foreign e.vchange, the need for taking 
concerted steps for the development of export markets of 
leather and leather goods cannot be c-xaggerated. 

We must cater for export markets on a planned basis by 
large-scale, as well as small-scale, manufacturers. Here 
Batas and Cooper Allen amongst the organized sector, and 
the National Small Industries Corporation, and an indepen- 
dent export organization on behalf of the decentralized sector, 
should make concerted efforts. They should establish their 
sales organizations in organized markets in order to obtain 
first-hand knowledge of market conditions. In some of the 
markets of the Middle East, Africa, Burma, the Far Eastern 
countries, Australia, and New Zealand, market research should 
be conducted for studying the buying habits of the people. 

An export organization on behalf of the decentralized sector, 
if established, can infuse up-to-dateness, and tackle the 
problem of marketing in an effective manner. An export 
organization of this kind should form selling groups, and 
organize warehousing, the delivery system, sales promotion 
drives, an office, and a showroom ; this organization should 
also ascertain export market requirements in general. The 
member-manufacturers should bear, in an agreed proportion. 
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the cost of maintaining such an organization. The export 
orders should also be similarly divided amongst member- 
manufacturers. The Government, in turn, must ensure that 
adequate raw materials are made available to the members 
of the organization, so that the export marketing programme 
develops unhindered. The Government would do well in 
allowing the organization a certain percentage of the foreign 
currency earned on exports, thus providing some additional 
incentive for exports. The benefits of co-operative markedng 
should be extended to this organization. In this way, good 
export markets can be built up and the country can achieve 
the export target set under the Third Five-Year Plan. 

The National Small Industries Corporation has also been 
securing bulk orders from abroad, and, after collecting leather 
products from numerous small manufacturers, sells them in 
the foreign markets against bulk orders received. The 
Corporation exported 576,900 pairs of shoes to the Soviet 
Union in 1957. The Corporation sought the help of the 
State Trading Corporation in the matter. Unfortunately, 
these two organizations have not employed the fine tools of 
marketing for building up permanent connexions on the basis 
of satisfactory supplies. In September 1957, the Polish 
Government entered into a contract with the National Small 
Industries Corporation for the import of 54,000 pairs of shoes. 
The Corporation placed bulk orders with small manufacturers 
in Delhi, Ludhiana, Kapurthala and Agra, but did not show 
sufficient interest in securing uniform supplies according to 
specifications. Consequently, when the Polish Government’s 
representative, Mr. Teodor Przybujewsky, arrived in Delhi 
in May 1958, he bought only 20,000 pairs of shoes, rejecting 
the balance owing to lack of conformity with the specifications. 
The same thing happened in the case of the Russian supply. 
The sub-standard products palmed off on unsuspecting 
foreigners, wiped out in a single stroke the country’s fair name 
abroad ; and the good work done over the years was besmeared 
by such dubious marketing practices. Thus one of the most 
formidable obstacles in the way of a better export performance 
by us has been the besmirching of the image of manufactured 
goods of Indian origin. The Corporation could easily have 
received repeat orders from these two countries if only it had 
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cared to satisfy them in regard to quality. This good%vill, bad 
it been established as a result of satisfactory supplies to these 
two markets, would assuredly have brought more orders. After 
a short while, the State Trading Corporation made concen- 
trated efforts to procure more orders from Russia. It succeed- 
ed in signing a contract with the Soviet Exportjlon for 
100,000 pairs of shoes and chappals on July 22, 1963.^ It is 
of extreme importance to build up the image of reputation for 
Indian products in the Russian market. That would help in 
securing more markets lying within the sphere of influence of 
the Soviet Union. It is eminently desirable that, foreign 
markets being selective, the utmost effort should be made 
to meet their varying requirements. 

Otherlarge-scalemanufacturershave been carrying on export 
marketing with greater care. They do not supply those goods 
in the foreign markets which are generally found unmarketable 
in the home market. They exercise greater care in meeting 
the exacting demands of the export market. They advertise 
their goods in a systematic way. It is because of their successful 
sales promotion campaigns that (hey have stepped up their 
supplies in foreign markets. It is for the National Small 
Industries Corporation and the State Trading Corporation 
to follow the example set by these progressive manufacturers 
in order to promote effectively the marketing interests of 
leather products in foreign markets. The suggested export 
organization can also figure prominently in export markets, 
provided it co-ordinates production and the marketing pro- 
gramme in an effective manner. 

We may market our leather products at a higher price m 
the home market and at a lower price abroad, a policy 
followed by Japan in pre-war years. China is follorving the 
same policy these days in order to promote goodwill in foreign 
nrar^et^, aixa’ ra earn more ana' more ibreign exciV.mge' ’Wihl'tb 
she needs desperately. Unless we too devise similar marketing 
practices, we cannot hope to win permanent markets in foreign 
countries. This interregnum is, no doubt, going to cause us 
some difficulties ; but with goodwill and understanding on all 
sides, it is well within the realm of possibility. We must 

* Courtesy j Prfv In/cnmitic» Buftev, New Delhi. 
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sacrifice a little in order to plan export markets on a satis- 
factory basis. 

For building foreign markets in a relatively short period, 
a part of our internal production will have to be diverted 
in a planned way for export markets. This would naturally 
lead to certain shortages inside the country, but we have to 
sacrifice to some extent in the broader interest of building 
up permanent markets abroad. In his inaugural address at 
tlie first meeting of the Panel for leather and leather goods 
industry on the 8th December, 1958, at New Delhi, Shri 
Lai Bahadur Shastri, at the time Union Minister for Commerce 
and Industr)^ remarked : ‘ The real solution of our diffi- 

culties would lie in earning more and more of foreign exchange. 
We have, therefore, to pay particular attention to stepping 
up our export.’^ He went on to say that the leather 
industry has a special role to play in this scheme of export 
promotion. The Government, on its part, has taken several 
steps, and is prepared to assist the industry in all respects. 
This being so, the industry as a whole should also play its part, 
and pull itself together. By exporting only finished products, 
we can augment our foreign exchange earnings, reaching the 
figure of about Rs. 80 crores. The increase, therefore, in the 
volume and value of leather products is of the greatest 
importance for earning more foreign exchange for the success 
of our planned economy. 

Batas and Their Achievements in Production and Marketing 

Batas, being the pioneers in the industry, and having success- 
fully solved both production and marketing problems, merit 
a detailed survey. There is no other manufacturing concern 
in the country which has perfected its production and market- 
ing techniques simultaneously. They provide an excellent 
example of a co-ordinated effort of production and marketing. 
While carrying on the production progTamme under a highly 
mechanized system, they perform all the marketing functions 
through their extensive marketing organization, thereby 
reducing the costs of marketing and improving marketing 
efficiency. 

Finding the possibilities for market development quite pro- 
pitious in India, Batas began to market their Zlin made shoes 

5 See Journal of the Indian Leather Technologists' Association, January’ 1959. p. 3. 
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directly to Indian consumers through a clia'm of retail nia- 
blishmcnls riglil from 1932. Later on, an clafioratc sales 
organization uas outlined at the Lucknow Conference held 
under the presidentship of Mr. Rirtos on 7th and 8th May, 
1931. A definite marketing policy based on Indian market 
requirements was chalked out, and this policy became the 
cornerstone of their production and marketing programmes. 
Baianagar was established the s.amc year, and it has now 
grown into the only leather tos\n of Us kind in the East. 

Tlic Company, started at Ikatanagar, first painstakingly 
studied the lltndamcntal principles of scientific production in 
relation to marketing from the Indi.an point ofvicts', and svcrc 
quick to understand th.at these luo functions formed an 
integral part of one problem— the best way to secure permanent 
customers. From producer to consumer was the bi.'ic 
foundation of their marketing programme. 

Plannwg of Pndudton 

Since marketing ts directly related to production in Batat, 
it is necessary to examine hose production is planned, so ai 
to ttnderst.Tnd the problem of marketing In Its larger perspcc* 
tive. The entire production c.arried out by Datas is based 
on a most comprchcnsisc form of planning. Rigid costing is 
applied all tlirough the planning of production. 

Before the prodtiction of any particuhar product is .actually 
taken in hand, many factors of production arc subjected (o 
close scrutiny. For cx.ampic, when the question of placing a 
product on the market is considered, the follossing major 
factors arc giten thoughtful consideration: (1) buying capacity 
of potential customers ; (2) fashion trends ; (5) .availability 
ot the requisite raw m.aieri.ils ; (4) the durability of the 
product ; and (5) the competition anticipated in this line- 
TiVc prtKfucr muxr •n'antf file scruony of filese iTvu ^rcVoiT, •r-'ad 
if conditions arc found to be fa\ourabIe for manufacturing 
tljc product, it is then subjerted to rigid cost control. Actual 
production only begins afterwards, and, in the process, careful 
planning is undertaken nil the way through. 

The preparation of estimates for s}x»monthly periods known 
as 'seasons', is a special feature with Batas. These (longer) 
periods arc further sub-divided into weekly periods. Factory’ 
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planning is conducted on a daily basis, which means that 
every unit of the factory must complete its daily quota, or 
target, each day of the week. Thus, the whole production is 
planned ; and a financial budget is prepared each season 
along with the production of planning for a period of six months. 
The expenses involved in the provision of machines and 
equipment, in the purchase of raw materials, in the salaries 
and wages to be paid, and in the overhead expenses are calcu- 
lated, and the total is divided into weekly periods. The 
weekly estimate of expenses is available for comparison with 
the anticipated weekly income from sales, and regular scrutiny 
is carried out each week to see how the two compare. This 
scrutiny takes place at a production conference held each 
Thursday. Any discrepancies between estimated and actual 
production are discussed and adjusted at these weekly con- 
ferences. If, however, a major decision is to be taken in 
regard to changes of a material nature in production, it is 
reserved for the monthly conference. Thus budgetary control 
is exercised over the whole process of production which makes 
the problem of marketing quite easy and calculable. 

Planning of Marketing 

The marketing structure of Batas has three sides to it. 
The retail marketing system constitutes the first, the wholesale 
marketing system the second, and the export marketing 
system the third. Their retail marketing system has a definite 
policy. The retail shops offer footwear, as also auxiliary 
goods, market them at scheduled rates, and strive to make their- 
business better and better by satisfying the demand of custo- 
mers for fixed prices, standard quality, and durability of manu- 
factured goods purchased. Side by side with their own retail 
shops, they have also developed indirect methods of marketing 
through the ^vholesale organization. This organization has 
been developed to meet the demands of customers in places 
where the Company has ordinarily no retail shops. While 
the Bata retail establishments sell footwear under the trade 
name ‘Bata’, the wholesale organization sells the same products 
under another name ‘BSC’ which is the abbreviation of the 
‘Bata Shoe Company’. Lastly, the export marketing system 
of Batas is well organized. By greater adaptability to the 
varying needs of foreign markets, the Bata products find their 
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way to many parts of the world. The United Kingdom, 
the United States of America, Canada, Germany, Belgium, 
West Indies, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Cyprus, and Sudan, 
amongst others, purchased 3,706,700 pairs of footwear 
from Batas during 1962. The footwear made by Batas 
go to Canada, to the West Indies, to Cyprus, to the 
^liddle East, to the towns of Africa, to the farmers of Ne^v 
Zealand, to Australia, and to the inhabitants of the many 
enchanting islands in the Pacific. In this way, sound merchan- 
dizing methods have been evolved by them, and they should 
be emulated by others engaged in the field of marketing. 
It is because of complete co-ordination of production and 
marketing that the two are kept in line, and that greater 
economies are effected in the iwo inter-connected processes. 
Taken together, they help each other inasmuch as production 
costs are reduced by estimating market requirements, and 
marketing costs are cut down at a faster rate than production 
costs. 

It has been estimated that the entire retail establishment 
charges for retail shops are 20 per cent of the aggregate 
sale. The rough relationship between the costs of production 
and of marketing is | and i respectively. It is thus clear 
that Batas marketing costs are not excessive, and yet the 
marketing efficiency is high. This ratio is also maintained 
in the case of wholesale marketing, but the expenses incurred 
in export marketing very nearly reach 40 per cent of the 
production costs. Having regard to all these encouraging 
factors, it is but natural that Batas should have made such 
continuous progress.^ 

Conclusion 

Finally, it may be pointed out that ideas on marketing 
accepted years ago have no place in the present-day world. 
A marketing technique, which may be useful for one age or 
time, may not be so for another. But as this industry is going 
to play an increasingly important part in the Indian economy, 
it is essential to adopt better sales techniques in accordance 
with the changing trend of markets. In a period of intensive 
competition which has now set in, the criteria of marketing are 

^ 1 am grateful to Bata Shoe Co , CakuUa, which allowed me to make thu higbl/ 

rpeciabzed study. 
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attractiveness of design, cheap prices, and quality products. 
The industry will have to catch up with recent developments 
in the domain of marketing, if its products are to hold their 
place in the, world’s markets. 

With the establishment of the Central Leather Research 
Institute at Madras, this industry has been placed in the lap of 
science. The^time has come for obtaining detailed knowledge 
of the industry for developing marketing strategy on modern 
lines. A census of tanneries, boot and shoe factories and 
leather goods manufacturing concerns all over India should 
be undertaken by the Government of India with a view to 
giving the industry an idea of its rightful place in the Indian 
economy. The chamars and tmichis tvorking on a small 
scale should be organized by State Governments through 
Departments of Industries, \vith proper facilities for the supply 
of raw materials and marketing of finished products. Our 
marketing policy should not only aim at self-sufficiency in 
leather and leather goods, but also at developing export 
markets of leather and leather goods in the world, so that 
this industry'’ may contribute its share to the expanding 
economy of industrially resurgent India. • 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


MARKETING OF INDIAN SHELLAC, LAC PRODUCTS 
AND ACCESSORIES 

The Origin of the Indian Lac Industry 

The Indian lac industry is of ancient origin. The title 
of Sukta No. 5 of the Fifth Book of the Atharva-Veda is 
(Hindi equivalent of ssus), tht Sukta being a graphic, if brief, 
account of the lac insect. Ancient works of medicine, as for 
example and show that it is a healing drug of 
tremendous importance, particularly in the cure of wounds,' 
Among the later accounts is the Periplust svritten in a. d, 80, 
which mentions that lac d>e,the ‘ crimson lake ’ of commerce 
was marketed from India abroad. In the sixteenth century, 
Garcia de Orta, the physician to the Portuguese Goternor 
of India, gave a detailed account of lac. He published his 
work in Goa in the year 1563. Again, written 

by Akbar’s Prime Minister in a. d. 1590, mentions the use of 
lac resin mixed with pigment in the preparation of varnishes 
for the painting of buildings. A Portuguese, Jan Guyglen 
van Linschoten by name, was deputed by the King of Portugal 
on a scientific , mission to the East Indies in the year 1596. 
Jan was greatly impressed with the medicinal uses of laC, 
and wrote extensively on the subject. Even the East India 
Company mentions lac and its uses in its records in the 
seventeenth century’. Many other writers including Father 
Tachard, Kerr, Carter and Ratzeburg studied the insect ; 
and each of them wrote according to his own light. Today, 
the insect is called Laccifer lacca. 

Laccifer lacca, measuring hardly half a millimetre or one- 
fiftieth of an inch at birth, starts life as a minute boat*shaped 
larva, red in colour, settling on a succulent shoot of its host 
tree and exuding lac, which haidens on contact w'ith air. 
This resinous encrustation of the lac insect is gathered from 

* K. N. Dave, Lac and Ou L/x Imnt, pp 1-9 
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the host trees such as palas {hutea, inonosptTmci), kusum 
{schleichera trijuga), and her {zUyphus jujuba), and ultima- 
tely it finds its way into the many marketing outlets through- 
out the whole world. 

In spite of its ancient origin and the medieval references, 
the industry as such did not develop in either ancient or 
medieval India. Even today, the industry has not developed 
fully, since the efforts made for the utilization of lac in nume- 
rous industries are as disconnected as the pieces in a jig-saw 
puzzle. This resin is capable of being put to so many and 
varied uses that science has not yet said the last word on its 
usefulness. 

The Indian Lac Research Institute and the Present Position of the 

Industry 

Apprehending that this time-honoured industry might meet 
the same fate as the indigo industry, the Government of India 
established the Indian Lac Research Institute in Namkum at 
Ranchi in 1934. Largely through the efforts of the Institute, 
many marketing outlets for lac have been opened, and lac 
is being used for several divergent purposes. Today, the 
Indian lac industry has come to occupy an important position 
in the Indian economy. Its history has, however, been one 
of recurrent growth periods, each triggered by a new techno- 
logical development, which either tried to oust it from the 
market or created new consumer demands. At present, the 
annual production of raw lac is about 8 ‘4 lakh cwts. 

Until 1950, India used to have a virtual monopoly of lac, 
accounting for 85 per cent of the world’s production. Since 
then, production in Thailand has annexed nearly 30 per cent 
of the world output.^ But production in Burma, Straits 
Settlements, China, Ceylon and Pakistan is negligibly small. 
Even now, India exports over 500,000 cwts of shellac to some 
82 countries, of which the United States, the United Kingdom, 
West Germany, Russia, Brazil, Japan, France, Canada, 
Australia and Italy account for more than three-fourths of the 
total. The destinational pattern of our exports of this commo- 
dity is, however, given in the following table : 


2 See Report of the Export Promotion Conmittee, 1957, p.ll9. 
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We must kno-vv that unless we retain the edge over synthetic 
products for the products of this industiy, the overall picture 
of exports cannot be satisfacto^>^ It is therefore hardly 
surprising that the contribution to our foreign exchange 
earnings from this industry’s products has steadily shrunk 
from the post-Avar ten-year average of Rs. 10 crores to the 
present Rs. 6 crores. Against this background, the Board 
of Trade of the Ministry of International Trade rvhich 
met at Calcutta on 1st February, 1964-, under the chairman- 
ship of Shri Manubhai Shah, Minister for International 
Trade, re\dewed the position of the export trade during 
1963. The Board felt that shellac export had been more 
or less stagnant during the last few years. It was therefore 
necessarj- to institute research to secure greater utilization 
of shellac within the countr)" and abroad Unless new uses 
for sheUac were found, the expansion of the shellac industr}" 
was likely to suffer. Recent measures such as the removal 
of the export duty and the extension of price support to the 
shellac producers, as well as the co-operation beUveen India 
and Thailand in the shellac trade, had no doubt promoted 
healtliier trends in the domain of marketing, but what is 
needed most is to demonstrate the superiority of shellac 
over synthetic products, so that the contribution of this 
industr}" to the countr)-’s foreign exchange may be augmented 
in the difficult years ahead. 

Marketing is not a magic wand or a switch button to 
change the minds of the people. It is only an instrument 
which seeks to enlarge the existing markets and to disco\'er 
the new markets. The shellac industry is in a difficult situa- 
tion and needs tremendous efforts to be pulled out from the 
slough of stagnation. Whereas it is menaced in its tradi- 
tional markets by the increasing threat of synthetics and 
substitutes, the newer markets of Russia and the East 
European countries are behaving erratically. It seems that 
the time has come when we have to bring about larger 
consumption in the home market by diversifying lac pro- 
ducts. It is therefore necessaiA' to take not only a com- 
prehensive but also a long-term vie^v in marketing develop- 
ment where lac is concerned, so that this industiy may 
continue to play its part in the national economy. 
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Lac production has generally fluctuated between 654,0(X> 
maunds and 1,744,000 maunds per year, as can be seen from 
the following table : 


Production of Stieklac tn India 

(In ’000 inaundy) 


>EAR 

PbodlctiOn 

l?3?-38 

J,237 

1938-39 

1,431 

1939-40 

1,382 

1940-41 

1,224 

i94M2 

1,4J5 

1942-43 

1,377 

1943-44 

8t7 

1944-45 
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1945-46 

1,126 

1946-47 

5.744 

1947-48 
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1948-49 

827 

1949-50 

1,166 

1930-51 

1,073 

l<15l-52 

1,297 

1952-53 

1,152 

1953^4 

654 

1954-55 

1,023 

1953-56 

1,248 

1956-57 

1,315 

1957-58 

1,140 

1958-59 

1,013 

1959-60 

1,159 

1960-61 

1,427 

1961-62 

1,004 

1962-M 

996 


Marketing of Shellac 

There are two systems of marketing of shellac, namely, 
direct and indirect. The direct marketing system is resorted 
to by large-scale factory manufacturers ; and the indirect 
marketing system is practised by small-scale manufacturers 
producing shellac on the cottage-scale basis. 

Bigger manufacturers, like Angelo Brothers, A. M. Arathoon, 
and Shellac Industries, carry on direct marketing. They have 
their own selling agents in the principal foreign markets of 
the world. Their quality standards are based on registered 
trade marks, which are widely known to overseas consumers. 
Their aggregate sales in the principal markets of the ivorld 
add up to two-and-a-half crores of rupees. The smaller 
manufacturers, producing shellac from 1 to 10 maunds per day 
in their small factories, usually sell their products to brokers 
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and dealers in Calcutta. Some of them also place tlieir 
products in the upcountry markets like Mirzapur, Daltonganji 
Jhalda and Balarampur. While the upcountry intermedia- 
ries sell shellac in the Calcutta market, the Calcutta brokers 
and dealers sell shellac, in their turn, to exporters and shippers. 
These exporters and shippers market shellac to overseas 
markets through their selhng agents, who are stationed in those 
markets. They market shellac worth about three-and-a-half 
crores of rupees. 

We shall now examine the actual marketing practices 
employed in the export of shellac to foreign markets. 

Shellac is ordinarily shipped from manufacturing centres 
to Calcutta in gunny bags containings from Ij to T|- maunds 
(of 82 ‘13 pounds each). But the superfine and button-lac 
grades of products are packed in wooden cases of two maunds 
each. In shipments to the United States of America, the 
superfine and button-lac grades are packed in wooden cases, 
and the remaining grades in bags. But this is not the market- 
ing practice when the commodity is being sent to the London 
market. According to a long-standing practice, all grades 
of shellac are shipped in wooden cases if the products are 
destined for the London market. 

Marketing to the various countries folloivs the above pettern, 
whether it is done by exporters and shippers, or by large-scale 
manufacturers on their own. There are, however, seven 
commercial grades of seedlac and shellac which are currently 
used in the marketing process. They are as follows : 

1. T.N. 

2. Button lac 

3. I.T.N. with 4 per cent insolubles 

4. Lemon No. 1 

5. Lemon No. 2 

6. F.O. Standard I 

7. Machine-made shellac, ordinary, decolourized, and 
de-waxed 

Amongst these seven commercial grades of seedlac and 
shellac, it is the T.N. shellac which is the most common com- 
mercial grade. Prices of other grades are more or less deter- 
mined on the basis of the price of this grade. The following 
table gives the price data of T.N. shellac at Calcutta : 
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'I'ln* alujvr i.il)Ic rfv<Mh ilu* fluciuaiin;^ character of lac 
priii*^. U ri«M-(l hardly hr Mrf'ss<‘<l that lack of marketing 
ifihjtm.ttioti tnaifily fcspondhlc lor unsiaWc prices of shellac 
Dja^/MUth .n, wiilioiJt prc<isc /n.irkciing iotclJige/jcc, it is not 
ipvifjally po'jsihle i«> dnermin'* luiurc demand, 'i'hal makes 
tile prohirin of marketing: extremely ddficull. It is no wonder 
then thill the pi oduttvolilm industry hnd themselves in a com- 
petitively leelile position. 
furllur Clasu/tcalton oj Crada 

'j'lir varioui grades me ag.'un tlisiinguishcd by the manu- 
laituuTs' or fthipjiers' jiroprictJiry trade marks. A system of 
licensing h.is iieen tm))Osc(J upon the export of slicllac with a 
view to siiditli/irig prices, i’/xports ate permitted only on the 
Imsis of lieem es wliich .irc issued to the members of the Jsxpor- 
lers’ Association. 'J'Jiese members should Jnive earlier suc- 
ceeded in maintaining export prices at remunerative levels 
consistent with the* demand and price situation in foreign 
tn.trkets. Tfiit notWirtistanding rttc licensing system intro- 
duced in ly.'iH, the problem of instability, being a clironic 
and ejjdejjjjc one, requires lo be solved through the adoption 
of more lasting measures. 

A Critujue of Ihiftr-Slock System and Marketing 
Since a study of the marketing system of lac and shellac 
furnishes a striking example of the existence of all liic three 
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indicators of export vulnerability in the case of an under- 
developed economy, namely, instability in price, volume of 
exports, and value of exports in the shape of export earnings, 
it is necessarv’’ that a realistic approach is made for removing 
the imbalance in the demand and supply position of this 
industi^^’s products. With the establishment of an Indian 
Lac Exporters' Association with an air-conditioned godowm 
at Calcutta, efforts should be made to develop a system of 
buffer-stocks w'hich can avoid the damaging effects of any 
likely imbalances in the export economy of this commodity. 
A buffer-stock system provides an answer. This proposal will 
have the stabihzing effect on prices. There are, how^ever, 
many practical difficulties in implementing this proposal which 
isiU be made infinitely ivorse if the Government were to assume 
charge of the operation. Marketing of this industry^’s products 
isffiich needs finesse as also flexibihty can hardly be expected 
from an official organization, how'ever -well run. The con- 
tradictory^ puUs of political pressures at times may^ render it 
even more ineffective than plain bureaucratic thumb-tw'iddling. 
As such, it is of utmost importance that the buffer-stock 
system should only be introduced by" taking into confidence 
the existing marketing channels, for otherwise the remedy 
may" prove icorse than the disease. 

In order to maintain buffer-stocks which ^v•iU have a 
steadyting influence, the creation of a permanent buffer-stock 
authority is a major desideratum. The need for buffer-stocks 
arises out of tw "0 principal considerations : 

(1) In its price-support aspect, it buttresses and holds 
the price-line by mopping up surplus supplies and releasing 
gi'eater purchasing power. 

(2) It ensures a smoother flow of supply and the stock- 
in-the pipeline is always a hedge against either a failure in 
supply or a sudden rise in demand. 

The Indian Lac Exporters’ Association started a buffer-stock 
as a support to its price control scheme, but this scheme is 
now" held by the State Trading Corporation of India. 

Obffiously", an autonomous agency for operating the buffer- 
stock authority will have to be started, \\-hich must necessarily 
be a non-profit making agency other than the State Trading 
Corporation of India, consisting of a majority of trade 
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membcn. The State Trading Ck>rporation of India should 
only be required to play a liaison role. After all, the Indian 
Lac Cess Committee has rcsenx funds amounting to o\crt\^n 
million rupees, a part of which can be easily utilized for this 
purpose. Another source would be by let'^’ing a special cesj 
of 50na>e paise per maund on exports. In addition, a loan 
from the Government of India could be secured b)- 
amortizing the proceeds of this cess. Even the State Bant 
of India would be prepared to grant a substantial advance, 
as lac has been included in the schedule of comiro- 
diiics on which an advance is permissible. 

The creation of buffer-stocks will certainly lead to orderly 
marketing. Marketing in a competitive world market is a 
highly demanding job in which cver>' skill will have to be 
employed. The need for the integration of marketing and 
manufacturing operations is obvious to meet the cballcngin? 
world market. We have not to sell what wc produce but 
produce wh.at the markets need. If wc have to make a 
mark in the markets abroad, wc will have to produce goods 
in the quantity they need, of the quality they desire, and at 
prices which they are prepared to pay. Marketing h part 
and parcel of the larger problem of production, which has 
often behaved in an unpredictable m.anner, and unless t»e 
exercise greater imagination in grappling with this problem, 
our position svill be insecure. 

It is essential that marketing should be org.onized on scienti- 
fic lines, so that the shellac industry is not consigned to obli- 
vion synthetic resins, which arc bccomingcheapcrand more 
stabilized in prices. Shellac should be available in the world 
markets at competitive prices, and it should be free from rosin, 
orpiment, lac dye and animal refuse. Shellac must fight 
competition with stubborn determination, employing modem 
tools of marketing, so th.Tt it may continue earning valuable 
foreign exchange. Now that an Export Promotion Council for 
this commodity has been set up, tve must hope that the 
Council will devote special attention to the marketing problem 
and streamline the marketing system. 

Usfs of Shellac, Lac Products and Accessaries 

Scientific investigations arc opening out new markrimg 
opportunities for a wide range of industrial products. A< 
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It will be apparent from the above list that shellac finds 
innumerable uses in industry and there is no synthetic resin 
which can be used for such divergent purposes. So shellac 
will continue to hold its own in the world markets for 
many years to come. 

Principal Marketing Outlets of Shellac 

The principal marketing outlets of shellac can be classified 
thus : 

1 . Gramophone industry 

2. Electrical industry 

3. Varnish and paint industry 

4. Felt hat, Hard hat, and Crape industries 

5. Miscellaneous industries 

Let us discuss these groups one by one. 

1. Gramophone Industry : From 1895, when Emil Berliner 
perfected the shellac record, shellac was firmly associated 
with the gramophone industry of the world. Over one-third 
of the total consumption of shellac was utilized in this industry. 
The gramophone industry, in the days gone by, used to absorb 
about 10,000 tons of shellac. Its present consumption has 
dropped below 1,000 tons. The greatest fall took place in 
the American gramophone industry. In 1943, 25 per cent 
of the shellac imported into the United States went into the 
gramophone industry. By 1949, this was cut down to 2 per 
cent. It is almost zero now. Today, synthetics have com- 
pletely replaced shellac in the entire U.S. gramophone record 
market.^ America developed far superior synthetic products 
and used them in her national gramophone industry. Each 
gramophone record made of synthetic resin plays for thirty 
minutes, while a record manufactured from shellac lasts 
only for the short duration of three minutes. What happened 
in America was repeated in Germany. As early as 1922, a 
successful attempt was made in Germany to produce a syn- 
thetic resin which could replace shellac. Germany consumes 
synthetic plastics in the manufacture of gramophones. These 
products have made serious inroads into the German 
gramophone record industry. Again, there is the astonishing 
invention of the Austrian * selenophone These records 

3 See Export Markets jot Indian Lae, issued by the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research, New Delhi, 1958, p. 24. 
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.consist of paper tape with the photographic musical score 
printed on them, and are a great improvement over sound 
gramophone records. In so far as the gramophone industry 
is concerned, India is also steadily losing the British market. 
Half the market has already been captured by synthetics. 
The other half is also likely to be lost within the next few 
years. Likewise, other countries in Europe have switched 
over to synthetics. India failed to read the writing on the 
wall. 

As early as 1935-36, the London Shellac Research Bureau 
of the Indian Lac Research Institute, Ranchi, had expressed 
its apprehensions about the fast deteriorating situation in the 
gramophone industry in these words : ‘ In countries like 

the U.S.A. and the U.K., for instance, the gramophone trade 

is a dying trade Record manufacturers 

are ready with plans to employ substitutes such as cellulose, 
acetate, venylite resins and so forth. India made no 
attempt to counteract this downward tendency by employing 
the modern tools of marketing. No effort was made to use 
‘ high pressure salesmanship ’ techniques in order to arrest 
the process of decline of shellac consumption in the world 
gramophone industry. 

India still consumes shellac in her national gramophone 
industry, but the total consumption does not go beyond 
250 tons a year. She can definitely raise the internal consump- 
tion in the gramophone industry by concerted efforts, thus 
almost doubling the figure. This will be possible if efforts 
are made to win new markets for gramophones in the Middle 
East, South-East Asia, and other under-developed regions. ' 
With the rise in the standard of living in these areas, we can 
at least make good a small percentage of the loss by creating 
a demand for Indian gramophones in these markets. 

2. Paint and Varnish Industries : This group of industries 
absorbs about 30 per cent of the total output of shellac. 
Shellac is considered to be the best resin for paints and var- 
nishes, and owes its position to properties like hardness, flex- 
ibility and glosses, unequalled by any synthetics. The dura- 
bility, resilience, transparency, and brilliance of products 

4 ■ See Annual Report of the London Shellac Bureau, 1935-36, p. 8. 
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4 See Annual Report of the London Shellac Bureau, 1935-36, p. 8. 
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pzinred or i-Ernisbed ■vsiii Celiac, are of a Hgli order. 
Beddes, irieUac is uorHiozic. AVhat is more imponaiit is that 
it possts'.es er-ceUsnl pow'crs of adhcdoo to different ftuiaces- 
‘ SheUac adicsves pOEsess Hgh bond rtrcngih to smooth 
surfaces, mnzin tmaffecied fat* agcng, and have a high resis- 
tance to attacl b}' transformer and petroleum in drocar- 
bons."' 

\*amishes can be broadh clasdSed under tM-o main heads, 
nameh'. c3 lamishes and spirit ■vamishes- 

03 tamishes contain a drving oO or redn, which creates 
fn-nt by the slow cnidatSan of the oiL Spirit ^■^m^shes are 
sc'lnnons of shriiac in volatile solvents ^^hich- because of 
the emd: evapomdoci of the solvents, leave a film of the shellac 
<in tie coat^ surface. Shellac is ideally suiicd for fjnril 
\-amithes, and has continued to remain un ch allenged to this 
da-v. 

The most common use of shellac remains ia French polish, 
which is merely a soluaoa of shellac dissolved in spirit, with 
th* addition of a Fjrlrii-solable dte of the desired colour. 
French polish is essenally a processed applying a qiad-diying 
^■ 2 JniEh bj means of a pad or a jnece of rubber, .-yihongh it 
is mostly used for wooden furniture, it he used on metal 
and other TVir>^ with success, ching ccdltnt surfaces. No 
rerin has hitherto been found which can enhance the natural 
beaui> of wood or metal in the same w-ay as shellac docs. It 
is not necessan- to plasticise shellac, since its complement of 
was serves as a natural plasticiser- Morecaer, shellac-based 
polishes are resistant to ultra-violet lavf- The technique 
of French polishing was developed in France and the * grand 
piano finish ’ represents its highest acHevcmcnt. The dis- 
covery of this method marled an advance in wood finishing 
which, before the discoven, relied on oil varnishes and wax 
coating- Today, most of the qualitv prcducis, consumer 
jgoods and industrial products improve their finish with 
thehripofv’amishesandpaintsdonewiihshellac. -Aeroplanes, 
petrol storage tanVe 2 nd motor car bodies, as w eh as furniture 
and household equipment, are either painted or vamished- 
Alihough some use cf pv-roxilin varnishes and of lacquer is 

" Ss- 7~}ji Ji'eal:h laSio — DvSurrury ^ JndisinaJ Itea J^icimeh enl Inius*^a! 

J'an 1, IWS, p. Z7. 
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being made at present, shellac still maintains a predominant 
position, being best suited for the purpose. An organized 
attempt at conducting publicity on the superiority of shellac 
over its synthetic rivals ivould bring about better results in 
this direction. 

3. Felt Hat, Hard Hat, and Crape Industries : These indus- 
tries utilize shellac to the extent of 10 per cent of the total 
consumption. Felt hats get their stiffness as well as their 
flexibility as a result of a special treatment with a solution of 
shellac and borax. Again, hard hats acquire both stiffness 
and hardness owing to the fact that shellac possesses excellent 
hardening qualities. Crape industries use shellac widely, 
though synthetics are threatening shellac in this field, 
lioivever, symthetic resins have not made any deep inroads. 
If shellac desires to maintain its supremacy, adequate publicity 
and w'ell-directed market research ivill be needed. In this 
and several other directions, we should turn our attention to 
achieving increased consumption of shellac. 

4. Electrical Industry : Shellac has been used in the electrical 
industry for many decades owing to its excellent dielectric 
properties, its freedom from tracking, its thermo-plastic pro- 
perties, and, above all, its good adhesion. It is used in con- 
junction with marble powder and zinc oxide for basing electric 
light bulbs and ^vireless valves. Recently, America and 
certain countries in Europe have begun using symthetic in 
preference to shellac in the electrical industry, though the 
world consumption of shellac in this line is still of the order 
of 5 per cent. That the use of shellac in this particular industry 
is receding into the background will be clear from the 
following illustrations. 

In England, many large electric bulb works gave up using 
shellac as an ingredient in basing cements in favour of synthetic 
resins, which ivere found to giv^e a better performance. The 
United States, too, quickly replaced shellac with synthetics in 
the electrical industry. Even in India, certain electrical under- 
takings have abandoned the use of shellac. Germany has 
also begun to discard the use of shellac in the electrical 
industryT though not to the same extent as England and 
the United States have done. In other countries also, 
synthetics are now doing many of the jobs formerly' done by 
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shellac. The reason for this is not far to seek. The attitude 
of the shellac trade was : this is the best we can do, take it or 
leave it. It did not care to resort to scientifically planned 
marketing or bother to cater to the varying requirements 
of the market. However, there is still time to rectify past 
mistakes, so that this valuable marketing outlet may be 
retained. 

5. Miscellaneous Industries : The balance of 30 per cent 
of shellac is absorbed in numerous industries all over the 
world. Shellac possesses a remarkable combination of 
valuable properties, and is widely used in many products of 
a commercial and industrial nature. Laminated boards, 
paper boards, grinding wheels, and shellac plastics represent 
the more important products ; while sealing wax, shellac 
stiffeners for the toes and soles of shoes, photographic processes, 
playing cards finish, toys, cosmetics, confectionery, medicinal 
drugs, book-binding cloth, printing inks, ceramic inks, bangles 
and filling for goldsmithy, and mirror backing represent the 
less important products. 

It is now being increasingly realized that lac and shellac 
should be utilized more in miscellaneous industries. The con- 
sumption of shellac should multiply in India itself, so that 
any losses in the export markets may be wiped out. The 
problem of the larger consumption of these products in the 
home market must be faced in the context of the shrinkage 
of the world market. This is the best way of securing a new 
lease of life to the Indian lac industry which otherwise is likely 
to suffer an inglorious death. 

Increased Home Consumption of Lac and Shellac 

A nation has to work out its inner potentialities by experi- 
menting. In a system in which profits from production are 
closely linked to marketability of goods, it is clearly necessary' 
that the goods marketed should be profitable. For bringing 
about increased use of lac and shellac inside the countiy', we 
must start a good number of industries. There is no diffi- 
culty in creating any number of Jac products and accessories, 
but the difficulty arises as soon as the question of marketability 
of such products is taken into account. 

Commercialization of a product is an extremely difficult 
task. Two major factors have to be reckoned with before 
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undertaking the production of new goods. One is to find out 
the potential market for the goods. The other is to work 
out the cost economics of such goods. Only iv^hen these two 
conditions are favourable, can production of the goods be 
undertaken. Here the State can do much for the fulfilment 
of such a production programme. 

A cardinal principle of Government policy should be to 
extend all reasonable help to such industrial ventures as 
would enable them to increase their competitive efficiency, 
and thereby ensure the people’s participation in the func- 
tioning of a planned economy. Under such conditions, goods 
produced by these small manufacturers can be easily marketed 
both at home and abroad. Fortunately, the Government of 
India have shown sufficient awareness of this by encouraging 
small units in different ways. At present, a small unit is defined 
as one ivith the total investment not exceeding Rs. 5 lakhs 
irrespective of the number of persons employed. This limit 
of Rs. 5 lakhs is, however, raised to Rs. 10 lakhs in the case 
of units working as ancillaries to large-scale units and pro- 
ducing parts and components for specified groups of indus- 
tries, such as industrial and agricultural machiner}--, electrical 
machinery and radio. To such units, the Government gives 
a price preference up to a maximum of 15 per cent for the 
purchase of goods, besides supplj-ing a large number of free 
tender sets and specifications through the National Small 
Industries Corporation, and accepting their tenders without 
security deposit if their competency has been certified by the 
Corporation. The State Bank of India, for its part, has put 
into operation a ‘ liberalized credit scheme ’ for financing 
these small units. 

In a country like India ndth an ever-increasing population, 
with its inevitable concomitant of the malaise of unemplo>-ment, 
the significance of the role of small-scale industries ^\-ould con- 
tinue to remain unabated for a long time. The Planning 
Commission assigned a significant role to these industries under 
the Third Five-Year Plan. ‘Village and small industries 
have made a significant contribution in the First and Second 
Plans in realizing the objectives of expanded employment, 
larger production and more equitable distribution. With the 
dimensions of the tasks to be accomplished in the Third 
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Plan, their role will be even more important. Truly, the 
development of small-scale industries will have an important 
bearing on the success with which India meets the challenge 
she now faces. The extension programme of these industries is 
among the most significant features of the Indian economy. 
Our small-scale industries extension programme, like the 
community development programme, has broken fresh ground. 
The idea was born out of experience gained in similar spheres 
in foreign lands, but we have made it wholly Indian in content. 
Against this background, it should not be difficult for a few 
enterprising men to come forward and start a few indigenous 
industries, where shellac is wholly or in part required in the 
manufacturing processes. It may be necessary in some cases 
to run them on co-operative lines and avail of the special 
facilities afforded to the co-operatives by the Government. 
The co-operative movement as a ‘ balancing force ’ between 
the contrary pulls of the private and public sectors offers the 
country a splendid opportunity to build a genuine democratic 
society. 

New ventures are necessary for creating opportunities for 
employment. Our markets are at our doorstep. A little 
constructive planning would solve the problem. It is the 
smaller things that go such a Jong way in bringing about the 
final solution of a country’s greater problems. 

Let us consider how a few industries for lac products and 
accessories can be started so as to increase the consumption 
of lac and shellac inside the country. 

Select Group Study of Lac Products and Accessories 

The sound, efficient and proper utilization of the country’s 
raw materials is the first step towards successful industrial 
■development. Described below are half-a-dozen potential 
industries, which can be developed if there is the urge for 
progress, and thus more lac and shellac can be utilized within 
the country of its origin. 

The first accessory industry to be studied is the house-parti- 
tion and roofing industry, India is busily engaged in building 
houses, particularly for industrial workers, and the Government 
of India are making great efforts in this direction through the 

See The Third Fi\e-Year Plan, 1961, p. 426. 
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Ministry of Works and Housing. Lac and jute are both 
grown in India, and both are facing marketing difficulties 
in their own ways. It would be a happy idea to com- 
bine the two by producing jute lac for building construction. 

Quite good and cheap house-partitions and roofing material 
can be made from lac in combination with jute by sandwiching 
lac between layers of hessian. A jute lac roof with supporting 
sides built on a wooden framework can withstand the rigours 
of the Indian climate. Here is a good chance for the two 
industries to combine their efforts and manufacture jute lac 
for house-partitions and roofing purposes. Jute lac was in use 
in the period before 1947 when jute was abundant, but after 
Partition, there was an acute shortage of jute and none could 
be spared for this purpose. Jute lac is at present practically 
obsolete. Now that jute is again plentiful and its price has 
to be supported by buffer-stock purchases, the revival of 
jute lac is a feasible proposition. 

The Government of India should consider building a model 
factory. A market for the products of such a factory would 
be assured owing to the house-building activity going on at 
the State level. Private factories could also be encouraged 
by assuring them of an easy supply of raw materials and helping 
them in diverse ways under the various schemes. Even 
partnership with the Government in such factories should not 
be ruled out. Here the example of Japan may prove of much 
value. The secret of her success lies in the joint efforts of her 
Government and her people, engaged in a quest to discover 
new uses for the raw material through research, rationalization 
in the manufacturing processes, and marketing methods in the 
pursuit of industrial development. 

Another accessory industry with good prospects is the toy 
industry. The development of this industry with lac as the 
basic raw material is easily possible. The toy industry has a 
vast market potential. Unless we acquire an insight into 
child psychology, we cannot advance. Children want hot 
merely to look at beautiful little toys, but to play with them 
by pressing, pushing, swinging, rolling, pulling and banging 
them. They sometimes feel like marr)dng off two toys of 
similar nature, but of differing sexes. The toys should there- 
fore be strong, properly painted and beautifully finished. 
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Famting, svhich should be non-poisonous, is quite possible 

v.-ith lac. 

Japan used to manufacture beautiful little toys from gutta- 
percha until the last war upset her economy. In India, u-e 
are manufacturing most of the toys in villages. What is 
required is the development of this industry on modem lines, 
so that larger markets, both here and abroad, may be captured. 
But unless ne study modem technique of manufacture and 
obtain first-hand knowledge in the field of marketing, it uill 
be diflicuU to achieve success. With Government help, we 
can go ahead. A few model factories should be opened by 
the Government. A large number of students may be sent 
abroad for training, preferably to Japan. These steps arc 
designed to help in the establishment of the modem toy industry’ 
in India. We can extend the co-operative marketing system 
for sociological as well as practical reasons. 

Another industry which can make good progress under 
favourable conditions is shellac plastics. At present casein 
plastics are finding the largest applications in the manufacture 
of buttons, bucUes, knitting needles, combs, beads and 
cigarette holders. All these accessories can be easily produced 
from shellac plastics. The Ranchi Institute has discovered 
that shellac plastics can be a better substitute. These acces- 
sories can be produced both in small cottages and in small- 
scale units. The viorkers of such factories can live with their 
masters as members of the same household, as they do in 
Japan in respect of many small-scale industries. Goods 
produced by them can be assembled together at a central 
station, from where they may be exported. Here, too, the 
co-operative marketing system would be both desirable and 
practicable. 

Vet another industry' w’ith good marketing possibilities is 
the grinding wheels industry. Grinding wheels are manufac- 
tured by the incorporation of abrasive powders m molten lac, 
and shaping the composition while still hot and plastic. In 
engineering industries, grinding wheels are a necessary’ adjunct. 
Since the Government of India have accepted the policy 
that small-scale industries in India should develop as ancil- 
larics and feeders to large-scale industries, it is possible to 
develop these industries with greater speed. The development 
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of this industr)^ \\'Ould mean a wider use of lac in our 
countr}L Grinding w'heels of good quality, finish and variety, 
manufactured experimentally at the Ranchi Institute, prove 
that this industry can thrive without difficulty. The Institute 
would be prepared to offer technical advice and solve any 
particular difiiculty ivhich an intending manufacturer may 
be confronted with in the manufacturing process. Evety- 
thing considered, there is a bright future for this accessor^’’ 
industry, but government-aid would be necessaty^ in the initial 
stages. It can be secured with ease under several schemes 
launched by the Government. 

Again, the micanite goods industty" can also be successfully 
started in India. Lac and mica, the raw materials for micanite 
goods, are available in the country. It is well known that 
Germany, which produced micanite goods on a large scale 
in pre-war years, had to import both lac and mica. It is for 
Indians to take up and develop this industry-, the raw materials 
for which are plentifully available inside the country. 

The last industr}- in the select group is that of moulding 
powders. Although shellac-formaldehyde urea moulding 
powders can be produced at cheaper rates than bakelites, our 
difficulty consists in having to import urea and formaldehyde. 
Until such time as these two chemicals are manufactured 
in India, the introduction of these powders in the market will 
become possible by utilizing milk casein as a substitute material. 
The Ranchi Institute is convinced that good moulding powders 
can be manufactured at low prices in India from milk casein 
in combination with shellac. We can even import urea and 
formaldehyde as industrial raw materials and get the benefit 
of concessions extended by the Government in importing 
industrial raw materials which are essential for manufacturing 
goods in the country. There is good scope for the develop- 
ment of this industry, provided a few manufacturers come 
forward and start operations on a small-scale basis. They 
can obtain government-aid under the sev^eral schemes provided 
for the benefit of small-scale units, including loans under the 
State Aid to Industries Act/Rules. 

All these industries manufacturing lac products and acces- 
sories can obtain marketing assistance and organizational 
support from the National Small Industries Corporation, which 
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was set up on 4th February, 1955 by the Government of India 
to provide, inler alia, marketing facilities for the products of 
small-scale industries. Furthermore, the Small-Scale Industries 
Board can render useful advice if it is approached. Ever 
since its establishment on 22nd December, 1956, it has proved 
extremely useful to the Government of India and the State 
Governments in solving the pattern of development for small- 
scale industries- 

It is to be hoped that intending manufacturers will seek 
technical adnee and marketing assistance from government 
institutions in order to promote these industries, for only by 
taking bigger strides in the programme of small-scale indus- 
trialization can we hope to reduce unemployment in the 
country. As the emphasis in the Fourth Five-Year Plan 
(3956-71) will necessarily be on the development of small- 
scale industries which will create an adequate employment 
potential, it is time that a progressive build-up of such indus- 
tries is initiated immediately, so that the fullest advantage 
may be reaped at the proper time. 

Conclusion 

The lac manufacturing industiy is of considerable economic 
importance to India, capable of providing substantial employ- 
ment. From the manifold uses to which lac is put, and may 
be put in future, it is evident that it holds a safe place in world 
markets, despite the many challenges now offered by synthe- 
tic resins. The battle is far from lost, but this industry’ must 
fight Its battle with the same weapons of marketing as are 
used by the sjmthetics industry. It should also diversify its 
products, so that the markets may be widened. 

The Planning Commission wants to increase the production 
of lac by 24 per cent under the Third Five-Year Plan, which 
means that greater efforts are needed to absorb increased 
quantities of shellac, both at home and abroad. At home, 
we should create a number of auxiliary industries producing 
lac products and accessories ; and abroad, we should intensify 
our efforts by suitable propaganda and market research, so 
that there occurs no shrinkage in the consumption of shellac 
in the world markets, and the ground currently lost is perma- 
nently regained. 
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Let US hope that the lac manufacturing industry will not be 
neglected any longer, and that both large-scale and small-scale 
units will be promoted in the country. This will lead to 
the manufacture of a great variety of lac products and 
accessories at economical prices, which would find suitable 
markets at home as well as abroad. We must also hope that the 
marketing problem will be kept to the fore in the overall scheme 
of expanding activities, for what is produced must necessarily 
be consumed, so that the flow of production may continue 
unhampered. Obviously, the marketing methods of a bygone 
age cannot succeed today. Actually, the pendulum seems 
to have swung definitely to the side of scientific marketing. 
As such, the methods of marketing have undergone a series 
of metamorphoses for creating the effective framework of a 
modern economy. This industry, too, will have to absorb the 
latest ideas on marketing because of the breath-taking speed 
with which synthetics are being developed throughout the 
world. This development demands new responses in the 
domain of marketing so as to find newer ways for meeting 
the stresses of the new era in so far as the products of this 
industry are concerned. It need not be emphasized conclu- 
sively how important a system of marketing is for the 
preservation of the soul of production. Marketing is the 
necessary complement of production and the efficiency of 
marketing will have to be increased to avert a disastrous 
maladjustment between production and consumption. 
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MARKETING OF INDIAN COTTAGE PRODUCTS AND 
HANDICRAFTS 

Indian Handicrafts and European Trading Companies 

Before the emergence of the European countries as producers 
of mechanized manufactured goods on a large scale, Indian 
handicrafts were well known the world over for their exquisite 
quality and excellent workmanship. Indian commerce in 
those days was in a flourishing state mainly because of Indian 
handicrafts. In addition, the presence of a large entrepot 
trade tn such items as pearls from Ceylon; gold from Tibet, 
Burma and the Golden Chersonese (wherever that may be) ; 
precious stones and spices from the islands of the Indian archi- 
pelago ; stlk and porcelain from China ; were all brought into 
the Indian ports, to be thence re-exported to the countries of 
the West, leaving us a handsome margin of profit. The e.\is- 
tence, however, of an entrepdt trade could not have been 
possible in those days, without the necessary concomitant of a 
considerable fleet of merchantmen for transport by sea and 
mighty caravans for similar office by land. And there is ample 
evidence to show that Indians of all ages since the earliest da%sn 
of history have been great carriers by land as well as by water. 
Therefore, the marketing development in ancient days of our 
country was considerable, judged by the standards of those 
days. This was made possible because of the Indian handi- 
crafts which formed the fulcrum of Indian commerce, thanks 
to Indian Icings who evinced tremendous interest. In a classic 
passage of the Artha Shastra, Kautilya lays do\\Ti : 

» 

In the background of these developments, Indian handicrafts 
captured world markets. They held their own in foreign 
markets far beyond their shores. The remarks of the 
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National Planning Committee bearing on this problem are well 
worth reproducing : ‘At a time when the West of Europe, the 
birth-place of the modern industrial system, was inhabited by 
uncivilized tribes, India was famous for the wealth of her rulers 
and for the high artistic skill of her craftsmen. And, even at 
a much later period when merchant adventurers from the 
West made their first appearance, the industrial development 
of this country ^vas at any rate, not inferior to that of the more 
advanced European nations.’* The very fact that European 
traders came to India for Indian handicrafts ivith the inten- 
tion of placing them in \vorld markets is a proof not only of 
their excellence but also of the widespread demand for them. 
Indian cottage products and handicrafts continued to meet 
the demands of the international market until the advent of 
modern industries in the West. 

The establishment of the British, the French, the Portuguese, 
and the Dutch Trading Companies on Indian soil may be 
attributed to the inherent marketing strength of Indian manu- 
factured goods, which could be marketed quite profitably in the 
European markets. The readiness of the Indian rulers to enter 
into treaties with the Europeans made the establishment of 
commercial relationships and marketing connections possible. 
There was, however, great commercial rivalry among these 
European traders. History shows that the British ultimately 
gained the upper hand by gradually ousting other European 
traders. 

Under monopolistic conditions, the East India Company 
found the marketing of Indian cottage products and handicrafts 
in the European markets extremely paying. Marketing did not 
present any difficulty to the British. They merely assembled 
Indian products, and sent them to European markets, where 
they ^vere sold at exorbitant prices. Supply had difficulty in 
catching up with demand. European customers, too, eagerly 
awaited the arrival of Indian cottage products and handicrafts 
in the markets. James Wilson’s statement of 1st February, 
1860 as Finance Member of the Supreme Council of India 
recalls: ‘Almost everything she (India) produces is in 
constant and boundless demand in Europe, and almost 


1 See jYatioml Planning Committee — Rural and Cottage Industries, 1948, p. 25. 
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every article of importance required in Europe is to be found 
increasing in India.’^ Conditions, however, changed greatly 
at a later stage, so fnuch so that flogging, imprisonment, and 
fines began to be inflicted on Indian craftsmen by the agents 
of the Company in order to ruin the Indian cottage industries. 
Tke British Industrial Rnolulton and the Collapse of Indian Cottage 
Industries 

The East India Company re\’erscd its policy of encouraging 
Indian cottage products and handicrafts after the effects of the 
Industrial Revolution had acquired stability and strength. 
The scales were turned heavily against India. Indian artisans 
were forced by coercive methods to divulge their trade secrets 
for building up the prosperity of Great Britain. With extreme 
rapidity, British manufacturers captured the European 
markets, going ahead of France, Holland, Germany and Spain, 
which were till then among the leading nations of Europe. 
Indian cottage industries were starved owing to lack of markets, 
first in Europe, and later on in India itself. These industries 
ultimately collapsed, as production could not be carried out 
without adequate facilities for disposing of the finished goods. 
Tke Revival of Indian Cottage Industries 

Almost coinciding with the collapse of these cottage and 
handicraft industries, a scries of devastating famines and other 
natural calamities overtook the country. The economic 
condition of India reached such a low ebb, that the British 
realized that unless something definite was immediately done 
for improving the economic conditions of the masses, their 
stay in India ivould be unprofitable. In the circumstances, 
the government of the day was compelled to give up its open 
door policy of laissezfaire. It was considered necessary for 
India to be partly industrialized. The process of industrializa- 
tion w'as obviously to be confined to the production of con- 
sumer goods alone. A separate Imperial Department of 
Commerce and Industry, with Sir John Hewitt as the head, 
was created in 1905 by Lord Curzon, the Viceroy of India. 
Indian leaders and economic thinkers thought that the 

2 C. H. Phaips/ 1-3 'h Etrehtim of India end Pakutan, Volume IV, 
hoD^oa, \ t I 
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production of consumer goods was of tittle avail to the country 
as such. A more effective solution for the eradication of chronic 
poverty and unemployment could be found in the development 
of cottage and handicraft industries. This would create a 
self-reliant economy. The country ^vould not find itself at 
the mercy of the British for capital goods and machiner}\ 
This marked the turn of the tide in favour of cottage and handi- 
craft industries. These industries later came to occupy a 
definite place in the political agitation, iv'hich was led by 
Mahatma Gandhi. The marketing of their products was 
assured owing to the political ferv’^our w^hich gripped the masses. 

A spirited effort ivas made in the country to rejuvenate 
Indian cottage industries. The marketing of their products 
was to be promoted through the cult oi Swadeshi. This came at 
a time during the marketing history of India when anything 
manufactured abroad had a magic influence on the mind of 
the Indian consumer, particularly if he happened to be rich 
and educated. Goods manufactured abroad were considered 
vastly superior to Indian manufactured goods. Goods made 
in India were looked down upon by Indians themselves. It 
was considered below the dignity of Indian consumers, at any 
rate amongst those claiming better taste and a bigger purse, to 
buy Indian manufactured goods. In such a context, nothing 
■^vas more important from the standpoint of marketing than 
touching national pride. The Swadeshi Movement created a 
ferment in the minds of Indians, so much so that British goods 
were not only discarded, but even burnt on a large scale. In 
the circumstances, cottage and handicraft industries found 
ample scope for capturing the home market, but owdng to lack 
of planned marketing, these goods failed to retain a perma- 
nent hold over a large part of the home market -vv^hich Avent 
over to the machine goods produced domestically. The 
Planning Commission have now encouraged their resuscita- 
tion under a planned economy, so that their marketing develop- 
ment can take place alongside that of large-scale production, 
in the role of ancillaries and feeders. They are not to develop 
only \\uth the object of filling up crannies and crevices left by 
the large-scale factors^ industries, but they have been assigned 
a \dtal and important role in the overall scheme of industrial 
production. 
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every article of importance required in Europe is to be found 
increasing in India,’^ Conditions, however, changed greatly 
at a later stage, so fnuch so that flogging, imprisonment, and 
fines began to be inflicted on Indian craftsmen by the agents 
of the Company in order to ruin the Indian cottage industries. 
TAe British Industrial Revolution and the Collapse of Indian Collage 
Industries 

The East India Company reversed its policy of encouraging 
Indian cottage products and handicrafts after the effects of the 
Industrial Revolution had acquired stability and strength. 
The scales were turned heavily against India. Indian artisans 
were forced by coercive methods to divulge their trade secrets 
for building up the prosperity of Great Britain. ^Vith extreme 
rapidity, British manufacturers captured the European 
markets, going ahead of France, Holland, Germany and Spain, 
which were till then among the leading nations of Europe. 
Indian cottage industries were starved owing to lack of markets, 
first in Europe, and later on in India itself. These industries 
ultimately collapsed, as production could not be carried out 
without adequate facilities for disposing of the finished goods. 
The Remal of Indian Cottage Industries 

Almost coinciding with the collapse of these cottage and 
handicraft industries, a series of devastating famines and other 
natural calamities overtook the country. The economic 
condition of India reached such a low ebb, that the British 
realized that unless something definite was immediately done 
for improving the economic conditions of the masses, their 
stay in India would be unprofitable. In the circumstances, 
the government of the day was compelled to give up its open 
door policy of laissez-faire. It was considered necessary for 
India to be partly industrialized. The process of industrializa- 
tion tvas obviously to be confined to the production of con- 
sumer goods alone. A separate Imperial Department of 
Commerce and Industry, with Sir John Hewitt as the head, 
was created in 1903 by Lord Curzon, the Viceroy of India. 
Indian leaders and economic thinkers thought that the 


2 C. H. Pluljps (GencraJ Editor), The af India and Pak'ulan, Volume IV, 
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production of consumer goods was of little avail to the country 
as such. A more effective solution for the eradication of chronic 
poverty and unemployment could be found in the development 
of cottage and handicraft industries. This would create a 
self-reliant economy. The countr}’’ would not find itself at 
the mercy of the British for capital goods and machinery. 
This marked the turn of the tide in favour of cottage and handi- 
craft industries. These industries later came to occupy a 
■definite place in the political agitation, which was led by 
Mahatma Gandhi. The marketing of their products was 
a.ssured owing to the political fervour which gripped the masses. 

A spirited effort was made in the country to rejuvenate 
Indian cottage industries. The marketing of their products 
was to be promoted through the cult of Swadeshi. This came at 
a time during the marketing history of India when anything 
manufactured abroad had a magic influence on the mind of 
the ' Indian consumer, particularly if he happened to be rich 
and educated. Goods manufactured abroad were considered 
vastly superior to Indian manufactured goods. Goods made 
in India were looked down upon by Indians themselves. It 
was considered below the dignity of Indian consumers, at any 
rate amongst those claiming better taste and a bigger purse, to 
buy Indian manufactured goods. In such a context, nothing 
was more important from the standpoint of marketing than 
touching national pride. The Swadeshi Movement created a 
ferment in the minds of Indians, so much so that British goods 
were not only discarded, but even burnt on a large scale. In 
the circumstances, cottage and handicraft industries found 
ample scope for capturing the home market, but owing to lack 
■of planned marketing, these goods failed to retain a perma- 
nent hold over a large part of the home market which went 
over to the machine goods produced domestically. The 
Planning Commission have now encouraged their resuscita- 
tion under a planned economy, so that their marketing develop- 
ment can take place alongside that of large-scale production, 
in the role of ancillaries and feeders. They are not to develop 
only with the object of filhng up crannies and crevices left by 
the large-scale factory industries, but they have been assigned 
a vital and important role in the overall scheme of industrial 
production. 
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Import and Scope of Cottage Industries 

There is a wide divergence of opinion on the import and 
scope of cottage industries. For the present, all units employ- 
ing nine or less workers per shift arc categorized as cottage 
industries, irrespective of the fact whether they use power or 
not. Shri Visuanathan TekumaUa defines cottage industries 
in these words : ‘Cottage industries arc industries where 
artisans not exceeding nine per industrial unit find employ- 
ment in urban or rural areas cither as independent workers 
or apprentices or assistants in or at their own or their employers’ 
homes or as wage-earners in small harkhanas and work with 
capital, limited in practice but not in theory, adopting at times 
a simple and harmless division of labour and cmplo)ing such 
hand or power-dnven machinery as does not interfere with 
the utility and art value of the products, whose market, is by 
no means merely local.’^ Tliis definition, being comprehensive, 
meets our requirements. In Japan too, cottage industries are 
generally understood to be those small-sized industries which 
employ the same number of workers, using power, and arc run 
by families either on their own, or with ilie liclp of hired 
workers who live almost as members of the employing family. 
The manufactured products of these Japanese industries arc 
collected, finished and marketed bv large-scale organizations. 
The linked system of production is widely prevalent in Japan. 
Indian cottage industries should also be organized somewhat 
on the lines of the Japanese ones so tJiat they might acquire 
marketing strength. 

Cottage industries form an important constituent of the 
Indian economy. About 20 million persons arc engaged in 
these industries, and (heir output, according to the National 
Income Committee, amounts to Rs. 910 crorcs. As such, 
cottage industries merit an important place in the Indian 
economy. Their development, based on organized marketing, 
would further strengthen the sinews of the nation. 

Common Production and Marketing Programme 

Some economists think that the Government’s policy of 
encouraging the development of cottage and handicraft 

3 Me<jn. V. R. Cbitra and V. TeVumatU (Editors), CotUigt Industries Section I. 
p.SJ. 
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industries is an instance of their addiction to antediluvian 
economics. This is not a new thesis, being one of the basic 
precepts of current economic teaching. But it ignores wholly the 
concepts of an under-developed economy. This thesis has been 
advanced on Western economic conditions. Such an attitude 
only shows that these economists do not care to understand 
the real implications of the Indian economy where agriculture 
is the mainstay of the bulk of the people. They are excessively 
influenced by advanced economic theory. 

A nation which depends exclusively on agriculture for its 
livelihood relies, so to say, on a broken reed. Exclusive 
dependence on agriculture in modern times cannot ensure 
economic stability. ‘A nation which exchanges agricultural 
products for foreign manufactured goods’, said Friedrich List, 
‘is an individual \\ith one arm.’'^ This German doyen 
amongst economists had the gift of understanding the basic 
weakness of a country' which exchanges its agricultural pro- 
ducts for another countrj^’s manufactured goods. Germany 
became a first-rate power chiefly because of her marketing 
progress in the line of manufactured goods, both industrial 
and consumer. India, too, will have to evolve a system of 
marketing suited to her peculiar needs in the present-day 
world. By adopting a common production and marketing 
programme for both large-scale and cottage industries, we 
shall generate a great marketing power and thus strengthen 
the Indian economy. 

A more thorough analysis would reveal that large-scale 
industries alone cannot fully solve the problems peculiar to 
India. India needs labour-absorbing devices. Ours is an 
under-developed economy. In such a situation, cottage and 
handici'aft industries should act as ancillaries to large-scale 
industries in the scheme of total industrialization. We have 
to diminish the area of conflict between cottage industries and 
large-scale factory industries in the planned economy. We 
must develop this conceptual relationship. It is a matter of 
eratification that in the Industrial Policv Resolution of the 

O ' . 

30th April, 1956, reference was made to the policy of supporting 
cottage industries, by restricting the volume of production of 


Friedrich List, Xational System of Political Economy, p. 130. 
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large-scale factories, citber by difTercntial taxation or by direct 
subsidies. The scope for the development of cottage indiisiries 
has therefore been considerably svidened. Only by the adop- 
tion of the common production and marketing programme of 
tljcse tuo ts-pcs of industries, can sse direct the economy to 
bring about tlic harmonious development of the country', in the 
context of the peculiar geographical and economic circum- 
stances VNhich condition our economic life. 

It svould be useful to examine the marketing problem of a 
few of the more imponant cottage and handicraft industries. 
Ilandloom Industry 

Tlic handloom industry is by far the largest single cott.igc 
indusirx', with 2,851,685 handtooms, prosiding employment 
to about “•5 million people. This is a much bigger number 
than that of all the large-scale factory industries, both in the 
public and private sectors put together. This in itself U a 
pointer to the importance of the handloom industry in the 
Indian economy. 

The handloom industry is widely scattered all over the 
country witli Madras at the top and Delhi at the bottom. So 
great has been the interest of the Government of India for the 
orderly development of this industry, that a policy of reserva- 
tion has been systematically pursued. For example, the 
Government of India banned the production, both for the 
home and overseas markets, of coloured woven check cloth 
and Mungis’ by the cotton mills, so that the handloom fabrics 
of these s’arictics of cloth should face no special marketint; 
diflicultics. 

A turning point in the marketing history of the Indian 
handloom industry’ was reached when the AIMndia Handloom 
Board was constituted under Government resolution No. 48 
(23).CT (A) 52, dated 25tli October, 1952. \VitIun a feu' 
months of the cstablisliment of the Board, a scheme for the 
internal marketing of handloom cloth w'as evolved. Accord- 
ingly, a central marketing organization was established »n 
1954. Later on, (sso rones wxrc created ; one at .Madras and 
the other at Varanasi. While the Madras rone looked after 
the south, the \\'iratiasi zone performed a similar l.isk for 
nortlicm India. Today, the central marketing organiratioti 
has grown into a mighty organization svith regional ofilces 
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at Madras, Bombay, Varanasi, Gwalior, Calcutta, Nagpur, 
Plyderabad, and Trivandrum. This organization has been 
tackling the marketing problem along well-directed lines. It 
has also conducted sample surveys of the handloom industry 
in different centres with a view to assessing general market 
-conditions. These surveys have yielded valuable results, and 
the application of their findings in the field of marketing has 
led to tangible improvements in internal marketing conditions. 

The exporting of handloom products has also not gone 
unheeded. An external marketing scheme was drawn up by 
Shri J. C. Ryan, which became the cornerstone for future 
policy. In pursuance of this scheme, four handloom cloth 
marketing officers were appointed in 1954. Furthermore, 
sales emporia were opened in Colombo, Aden, Singapore, 
Bangkok, Rangoon, Karachi and Chittagong. Our trade 
representatives have been instructed to arouse the interest of 
the local population in Indian handloom fabrics. The central 
marketing organization has been sending the Indian embassies 
samples of those quality goods constantly in demand. These 
samples are sent to those countries which are not covered by 
the external marketing scheme. Because of these concen- 
trated efforts, the foreign markets are becoming better 
informed about handloom fabrics and this results in greater 
sales. 

It will thus be seen that handloom products receive full 
attention from the Government of India and that their 
marketing is conducted on scientific lines both at home and 
abroad. Today, the handloom industry produces about 
1,600 million yards of cloth, valued at Rs. 100 crores. The 
Textile Enquiry Committee of 1958 was so greatly impressed 
with the importance of the handloom industry that it urged 
upon the Government to give it all-out support. This is what 
the Committee said : ‘We would also urge that the positive 
assistance designed to enhance the efficiency and improving 
the quality of the products of the handloom sector should be 
pursued with even greater vigour than at present, so that this 
sector may continue with increasing strength to the Textile 
Industry as a whole.’^ 


5 See Report of the Textile Enquiry Committee, 1958, p. 18. 
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ICkadi Industry 

Mahatma Gandhi, \vith his powerful ad\’Ocacy, gave a lead 
to the country for the tvearing of hand-spun and hand-woven 
cloth, called khaddar. The products of the khadi industry, 
with which are associated the emancipation movement of the 
Indian masses, culminating in Indian independence, are 
patronized by rich and poor alike. In order to give a fillip to 
the khadi industry, the All-India Khadi and Village Industries 
Board was set up in February 1953, for the production and the 
marketing development of these industries. As if this step 
ivould not suffice to achieve the objective, the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission was set up with adequate 
executive powers in 1957 by an Act of Parliament. Thus 
certain procedural difficulties were overcome for the proper 
development of the khadi industry. The functions of the 
Commission prescribed by the Khadi and Village Industries 
Act are generally to plan, organize and implement programmes 
for the development of khadi and village industries and, in 
particular : (a) to plan and organize the training of persons 
engaged in the production of khadi and village industries ,* 
(6) to build up a reserve of raw materials and implements and 
to supply them to persons engaged in the production of khadi 
and village industries at such economical rates as may be 
suitable in the opinion of the Commission ; [c] to provide for 
the sale and marketing of khadi or of products of village indus- 
tries ; {d) to encourage and promote research in the technique 
of production of khadi or in the development of village indus- 
tries or to provide facilities fora study of the problems relating 
to khadi or village industiies ; (e) to maintain or assist in the 
maintenance of institutions for the development of village 
industries ; (/) to undertake, assist or encourage the production 
of khadi or the development of village industries ; (g) to 
promote and encourage co-operative efforts among manufac- 
turers of khadi and persons engaged in village industries ; 
(/^) to ensure the genuineness of, and to grant certificates to pro- 
ducers of or dealers in, khadi or the products of any village 
industry ; and (t) to carry out any other matter which may be 
prescribed. 

Marketing is the crux of the problem of the khadi industry. 
It is the main switch of all manufacturing activities. Much, 
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therefore, needs to be done in the sphere of marketing. It 
has to be tackled with dogged determination. It is the para- 
mount duty of the Government to support this industry by 
providing the necessary stimulus to its manufactured products, 
so that they are not hampered by the inherent weakness 
arising from non-standardization, lack of brand names, etc. 
So long as our countr}'^ continues to have an under-developed 
economy with the menace of unemployment, it is incumbent 
on the part of the Government to nurse, foster and develop 
this industry by various methods, so that its manufactured 
products may draw fresh air into their lungs. Recently, the 
All-India Khadi and Village Industries Board adopted several 
measures to improve the marketing strength of khadi products. 
Again, the Third Five-Year Plan (1961-66) accepted that the 
development of khadi, etc, should fit in with the concept of 
‘ Naya Morh ’ so as to transform the Indian village into a 
community of interest based on unity of purpose and objective. 
The ' Naya Morh ’ signifies the adumbration of methods and 
activities to bring about an integrated development of rural 
economy. It has been proposed to organize 3,000 integrated 
centres {Gram Ekais), each covering a population of about 
5,000 for the development of which comprehensive schemes are 
being prepared at present. Thus the khadi industry holds the 
key to mitigate the rigours of unemployment and under-employ- 
ment in the Indian economy. According to Mahatma Gandhi, 

‘ Khadi is the sun of the village system.’ Indeed, Gandhiji 
had penetrated into the secret of the poverty of India w'^hen 
he advocated khadi as the most effective w'eapon for relief 
of unemployment. He found a never-failing remedy in khadi 
in an under-developed economy like ours so as to cure its ills. 
Here, as in several other departments of human activity and 
thought, perhaps ‘ SimpUcitas sigillum veritatis.’ And the 
Westerners -who are used to complexity in all ^valks of life fail, 
to understand the very simpKcity of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
scheme. Be that as it may, this industr)^ is being accorded 
pride of place in the countty^’s rural economy so as to bring 
about a complete social transformation. 

Each phase of khadi development raises new problems and 
offers new" possibilities for action. The Government has been 
extremely solicitous in respect of khadi products and, as such. 
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these products have gained in strength in recent >car5. 
Planning has been introduced in respect of khadi producu 
on a comprehensive scale which is as regular and sptematic 
as it is thoroughgoing. The Government of India ha\c 
deliberately accorded spcciallyfasourable treatment for the bulk 
purchase of khadi products on the part of their various depart- 
ments. The State Governments have also followed suit. 
There is a directhe that Goxemment departments, both at 
the Centre and in the States, must popularize the use of khadi 
amongst Go\emment departments, and also amongst oHicen 
of all classes. These measures have been necessitated by the 
fact that ordinarily these products cannot compete with null- 
made products, and unless preferential treatment is given to 
the khadi industry, it might languish. 

Khadi is wholly dependent upon the internal market. The 
khadi industry has provided work, and some money, to the 
under-employed masses of the country in their spare time. 
This is one significant method of increasing the purchasing 
posser of the masses, whose indebtedness has been reduced, 
and sometimes even liquidated. 

There i% good reason to believe that the contribution of the 
khadi industry will be much greater after the more widespread 
adoption of the Amtcr Ckatkha, and that greater attention uiU 
be paid to the marketing of khadi in the years to come. The 
remarks of G. D. H. Cole are well worth recalling : ‘Gandhi’s 
campaign’, says Cole, ‘for the development of the home-made 
cloth, khaddar, is no mere fad of a romantic age to revive the 
past but a practical attempt to rclicv-e the poverty and uplift 
the standard of the Indian villager.’* Because of the encourag- 
ing attitude of the Government, the value of khadi incrca'cd 
from Rs. TScrorcsin 1950-51 loovcrRs. 5 crores in 1953-56.^ 
The production of khadi increased from nearly 7 million yards 
in 1950-51 to about 48 million yards in 1960-61.* This figure 
is expected to go up to about 160 million yards by the end of 
the Third Tive-Ycar Plan in 1965-66.’ Already, khadi has 
reached over one lakh villages, out of 565,000 villages in 
India. 


C. D- II. Co)' ,A CuidtU) Peiliu), I93f, p. 29?. 
S« Tht Sftend Fnt-t<ar Plan, p. 430. 

S-e The Thn4 Fne-Tcar Plan, 1901, p. 430 
Ibid.p. 44J. 
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Village Industries 

It was at the 48th session of the Congress, held under the 
presidentship of Dr. Rajendra Prasad, that a historic decision 
was taken for the formation of the All-India Village Industries 
Association with Dr. J. C. Kumarappa as the organizing 
secretary and Mahatma Gandhi as the president. This 
central organization was located at Maganvadi, near Wardha 
in Madhya Pradesh, on land given by the late Jamnalal Bajaj 
as a gift. A visit to Maganvadi clearly indicates that the late 
Dr. Kumarappa had apphed himself seriously to the task of 
reviving village industries. Dr. Kumarappa’s good work is 
being carried on admirably at Maganvadi by a devoted band 
of social workers. 

India’s rural economy can only be strengthened at the base 
if these industries are actively encouraged in diverse ways, 
raising the per capita income of the rural sector. The average 
income of an agricultural labourer’s family, consisting of five 
members, is only Rs. 447, i.e., about Rs. 90 per head, as 
against the national per capita income of Rs. 265 ’2, 
according to the report of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
Committee of 1954. In actual fact, the report of the Second 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry Committee (1956-57) which 
was published by the Government of India towards the 
end of 1960, indicated deterioration in the economic position 
of agricultural labour. It seems that the conclusions of the 
two enquiries are not strictly comparable because of sampling 
and other differences. Although no further enquiries have 
been conducted so far in this respect, all indications point 
out that this income has not gone up appreciably in recent 
years, though the national per capita income has gone up 
considerably. Thus the rural economy remains a danger spot 
in the national economy. Just as the time strength of a 
chain lies in its weakest link, so also the economic strength 
of India can only be as great as that of the rural economy 
itself. In its First Five-Year Plan, the Planning Commission 
rightly recommended that wherever a large-scale industry 
competes with a cottage industry, the appropriate course to 
adopt would be to formulate a common production programme 
by such means as (1) the reservation of spheres of production. 
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(2) the non-expansion of the production capacity of a large- 
scale industry, (3) the levy ofacess on the large-scale industry, 
(4) arrangement for the supply of raw materials, and (5) the 
co-ordination of research, training, etc. In actual practice, 
all these measures merely remained on paper, barring a fesv 
exceptional cases including the provisions for the handloom 
industry. But the Second Five-Year Plan was bolder in its 
approach, for its authors envisaged an intelligent study of 
marketing, so that solid results could be obtained. Saj's the 
Commission : ‘Marketing research provides the basis of 
knowledge and information for shaping and properly orienta- 
ting the production programmes of the various industries. 
Such research can be organized either by a series of ed he 
investigations or can be combined with schemes of research or 
marketing. The object in both cases, hoirever, would be to 
tnsike s eJose seudy ^ rhe needs and tastes of consumers, con- 
sumer behaviour towards competing products and services, 
changes in prices and their influence on demand, etc. This 
is a field in which not much work has been done so far. It is 
suggested that studies in respect of the marketing of the more 
important products of village and small industries may be 
undertaken and on the basis of results obtained, the scope of 
marketing studies can be gradually extended.’'® 

The Third Five-Year Plan shows a similar awareness of 
the importance of this matter. It says t ‘In the last ten 
years, large programmes of assistance have been organized 
for these industries and considerable support has been given 
to them through provision of Joans, subsidies, technical and 
marketing advice and, in some cases, through reservation of 
spheres of production. In the latter part of the Second Plan, 
marketing conditions for some of the small-scale industries 
improved markedly following the intemification of import 
restrictions. The need for these restrictions may not continue 
indefinitely. Moreover, with the supply of electric povver 
over large areas of the country, improvements in means of 
transport and communications, use of modern machines and 
techniques and the general advance of science and technolog)', 
the entire economy is being transformed. The problems of 
village and small industries, therefore, need to be constant!)' 

m See The Second Fiie-Tear Plan, 1936, p. 438. 
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reviewed and necessarj^ measures taken to realize the full 
potential of decentralized industry as an essential and con- 
tinuing element in the national economy.’ “ There can be 
no doubt that one of the most important of these measures is 
a detailed, scientific study of marketing of the products of 
cottage industries and handicrafts. The problem of marketing 
will continue to manifest itself. If tackled properly, it will 
stimulate the growth and development of the products of 
these industries. Marketing is the essential postulate of . 
production. It is therefore imperative that these industries 
should pursue the problem of marketing with determination, 
no matter how difficult is the task. 

Since the Planning Commission has no\v manifested the need 
for a correct understanding of the marketing problem in order 
to give impetus to increased production of these industries, 
we must hope that marketing studies wall be undertaken in 
the larger interest of enlarging the apparatus of production 
of these industries. Only after such a state of affairs has been 
brought about, shall we have a more balanced and integrated 
rural economy. An outlay of Rs. 264 crores has been pro- 
vided in the public sector for village and small-scale industries 
during the Third Plan period as against Rs. 1 75 crores spent 
in the Second Plan period. Investment in the private sector 
in these industries during the Third Plan is estimated at 
Rs. 275 crores. 

The need for a detailed study in marketing is greater in 
cottage industries than in large-scale industries, if only because 
the products of cottage industries are manufactured at nume- 
rous points and despatched in ‘smalls’. The main problem 
of village industries in India is neither financial nor technical 
but one essentially concerned with marketing. As such, it 
must be studied udth thoroughness if the best results are to be 
achieved. 

Handicraft Industries 

India has many handicraft industries, and they enjoy a 
world market. These are small-scale cottage industries, which 
are spread all over the country. Aligarh has specialized in the 
lock industr)^, Madras in leather handicrafts, Moradabad in 
brassware enamel products, Srinagar in shawls, Varanasi in 

11 See The Third Five-Tear Plan, 1961, p. 427. 
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prints, sports goods, Meerut scissors, Varanasi brocades, 
and Mireapur carpets, has increased the marketing strength 
of these handicrafts. It therefore strongly recommended the 
widespread introduction of the scheme on a countr^’-w'ide 
basis in the interest of the marketing development of the handi- 
craft goods. The Board has also improved the marketing 
potentialities of these goods through sales promotional activities 
including advertising campaigns. It has, finally, participated 
in exhibitions, both at home and abroad. 

The Board has thus been a useful instrument in market 
exploration during the short period of its existence. But it 
would be much better if its structure were drastically modified 
even to the extent of converting it into an autonomous body, 
so that it could bring its extensive experience to bear on the 
complicated methods of marketing without hindrance. At 
present, it docs not have the piowcr of executing its own schemes, 
which have to be recommended to the Government for imple- 
mentation. This handicaps the Board in breaking new ground 
in the domain of marketing. Much time is wasted in avoidable 
correspondence, and in the meantime the marketing problem 
loses its urgency and immcdiac>. Once the Board is endowed 
with adequate authorit>, it can have its own personnel and 
train it in the fundamentals of marketing. Happily, the 
Board has set up a crafts museum at Thapar House, Janpath, 
New Delhi, which is making a collection of traditional 
designs in all crafts. These, apart from their historical value, 
provide a ready reference for all craftsmen and designers 
who can emulate the designs for improving the output which 
can catch the fancy of sophisticated customers, both home 
and foreign. And wdth the expanded activities of the Board 
on the lines indicated above, it is to be hoped that Indian 
handicrafts will play an increasingly important role in the 
growth and development of the national economy. This would 
lead to the wider diftusion of economic pow'er which would 
create the wherewithal for a socialistic pattern of society 
within the democratic framework of the country'. 

In view’ of the fact that the role of private enterprise in the 
field of handicraft marketing is overwhelmingly important, 
WT may now examine the general pattern of marketing of 
private enterprise. It is the middlemen, called by difTcrent 
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names, who form the general pattern of marketing and through 
whom these goods pass into the hands of the ultimate consumer. 
Those engaged in handicraft production have been found to 
complain bitterly that these middlemen grab the hon's share 
in profits, leaving hardly enough for artisans and workshop- 
owners to earn their livelihood. These artisans who produce 
handicrafts either ■vv’ork in their homes or in \vorkshops owned 
by others known as mastercraftsmen. Goods are sold either 
to big stockists, i.e., home or export merchants, or to dealers, 
big or small. These stockists and dealers, in their turn, sell the 
goods either to overseas customers or to home consumers, 
directly or through other intermediaries. Whereas big 
stockists have relatively larger financial resources, carrying 
sufficient stocks with them, the dealers ordinarily buy the 
goods on a made-to-order basis. Both the types of middlemen 
agencies grant advances to artisans, and charge regular 
interest, making it obhgatory on the part of artisans and 
workshop-owners to supply the goods only to them. Apart 
from the payment of low prices for the goods purchased, there 
are two evils associated with these marketing channels. It is 
a normal practice with these channels or agencies to settle 
accounts 15 to 60 day^s after the delivery of the goods ; and if, 
during this period, the goods are damaged, they* are usually 
returned under the pretext that their manufacture was defec- 
tive. At times, these damaged goods are accepted under 
special discount rates. This is the first evil. The second 
e\Tl associated with these agencies is that they make unautho- 
rized deductions for such purposes as charity\ The artisans 
and the workshop-owners are in this w'ay, ingeniously exploited 
by these middlemen agencies. There are some workshop- 
owners who are better placed, and \eho do not fall a \Tctim 
to the machinations of these middlemen agencies, but the 
artisans in general have to subject themselves to merciless and 
unscrupulous exploitation, as they^ are ordinarily^ indebted 
to these middlemen agencies. As these agencies carry^ on the 
bulk of marketing (say 97 per cent), the prices of goods 
sold to the ultimate consumer are inflated, creating sales 
resistance. Besides, they display no interest in studying 
consumers’ preference, nor do they' ever conduct market 
research. It is therefore a matter of compelling urgency that 
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marketing should be taken away from the hands of such out- 
dated agencies. At any rate, these middlemen agencies should 
not be allowed to play their role unchecked in the scheme 
of marketing, as they have been doing hitherto. But unless 
the AH-India Handicrafts Board steps in, it will be extremely 
difficult to curb their role, as they have firmly entrenched 
themselves into the system of marketing. 

It is also desirable to enlarge the scope of marketing for 
public agencies. Their present share is only 3 per cent. If, 
however, this can be substantially increased, it can also bring 
to bear a healthy effect on the middlemen agencies. But this is 
not easy to achieve. It is well known that most government 
emporia look like museums rather than business shops. Some 
of them on the other hand are too glamorous. People some- 
how feel that they are meant only for the well-to-do classes. 
It is only when an intending customer enters them that be 
finds that the prices of the products are quite reasonable and 
are lower than the prevailing market prices of similar goods 
in many cases. There are some emporia such as those of 
Bihar, Indore, and Madras, which have very small showrooms. 
Other emporia like those of Hyderabad and Bangalore, though 
quite large, have poor display. All possible efforts should 
be made to give them an attractive, business-like and modern 
look. Here, too, the All-India Handicrafts Board can play 
a useful role. It can undertake the task of imparting training 
to these emporia personnel so as to enable them to cultivate 
a sense of service and an attitude of courtesy towards prospec- 
tive customers. If the Board adds its contribution to that of 
the emporia, there is no reason why sales should not be 
augmented. 

There is another channel to which we should turn our 
attention. That is the co-operative system. If somehow 
these artisans and workshop-owners can be initiated into the 
co-operative system, the battle on the marketing front will 
have been half won. And as the Government is desirous of 
promoting the co-operative movement in every walk of life, 
there is a good chance of utilialng this channel. The 
Planning Commission wants the development of the co- 
operative movement in every activity. ‘The encouragement 
of the co-operative form of enterprise in all fields of activity. 
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in agriculture, in trade, in finance, in marketing and in industr)'- 
must become the prime objective of Government policy.’’" 
But unless a large volume of organizational effort is put behind 
the movement by the co-operative departments of different 
States, it will be difficult to persuade the artisans and work- 
shop-owners to come together to avail themselves of the 
advantages accruing from the movement. The Government 
should come out with a bold programme, and help industrial 
societies by suppl)dng them with raw materials at concessional 
prices. The National Small Industries Corporation can render 
them marketing assistance in many ways. Even the Govern- 
ment can help in the spread of the movement in the realm of 
marketing by adopting the Stores Purchase Policy in favour 
of handicraft products by placing bulk orders with such 
societies. The State Trading Corporation of India can also 
help the movement by undertaking large-scale marketing 
operations of these products of industrial societies in some 
regulated way in foreign markets. It is quite clear that unless 
we bring imaginative understanding to the problem of 
marketing handicraft goods, the overwhelming role of 
traditional middlemen agencies will continue, exploiting the 
artisans and workshop-owners in a hundred and one ways. 

The Meed for a Central Marketing Board 
The work of the All-India Handloom Board, Khadi and 
Village Industries Board, and the Handicrafts Board needs to 
be co-ordinated by some central agency. A Central Marketing 
Board should be formed under the auspices of the Government 
of India, and this Board should carry out the work of co-ordina- 
tion. Many advantages would accrue as a result of the 
adoption of this measure. First, it would serve as a bureau for 
disseminating marketing information by issuing leaflets, 
bulletins, reports, etc. Secondly, it can conduct technical 
schools and colleges for helping in the training programme. 
Thirdly, it can keep the trade informed of market trends and 
conditions. Fourthly, it can arrange to publicize cottage 
products and handicrafts as a whole in foreign markets. 
Fifthly, it can help the Government in entering cottage products 
and handicrafts in the schedules attached to a number of 
bilateral trade agreements with foreign governments. Sixthly, 


See The First Five-Tear Plan, 1952, p. 41. 
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and finally, it can run a number of emporia in foreign markets 
of the \'arious Boards in some co-ordinated form. 

The Central Marketing Board should arrange regular 
meetings and conferences of the s-arious other Boards, such as 
the All-India Handloom Board, the Khadi and \’inagc 
Industries Board, and the Handicrafts Board, in order to discuss 
the many and varied problems connected with the marketing 
of their products, so that overlapping may be .avoided. 
Rightly directed and effeclivcly co-ordinated, the Central 
Marketing Board can bring about a great improvement in the 
marketing s>-stem of cottage products and handicrafts, thus 
contributing a great deal towards a planned economy. 
ConcJusien 

The most difficult problem facing the Indian cottage 
products and handicraAs is that of marketing. The middle- 
men uho are carrying on the major part of marketing are 
neither properly equipped with the latest trends in marketing, 
nor do they possess the financial resources of the magnitude 
required for the task. It would be better if an institutional 
marketing S)'Stcm on the lines, indicated above, is evolved. 

It is appropriate to bring this chapter to a close by once 
more emphasizing the importance of marketing, which is nets’ 
becoming more and more a specialized art, as also a definite 
science. This is all the more true with regard to the disposal 
of cottage products and handicr.'ifls, which require a greater 
promotional effort than is necessary for factor)’-madc goods 
because of the very nature of the smaller producing units. 
These units, as already stated, arc scattered all over the 
countrv. and their despatches in the initial stages are also in 
‘smalls'. So long as our country' continues to have an under- 
developed economy, it will remain the paramount duty of 
the Government of Indi.T to support (he cottage and handicraft 
industries by exercising vigilance over the competitive influ- 
ences .at work, and by equipping them with the fine mcch.in»sm 
of marketing, thus making them invulnerable for augmenting 
their contribution to the Indian economy. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


REGULATION AND CONTROL IN A PLANNED 
ECONOMY' 

Leadership of Marketing in the Scheme of Production 

Marketing should serve both as a ‘ defensive shield ’ and 
an ‘ offensive sword ’ to protect the interests of production. 
It should assume leadership in the scheme of production so 
that all manufacturing activities of a country are tailored to 
the market requirements. Marketing has a key role in any 
well devised system of production. In fact, it is the ‘ engine ’ 
of increased production. 

The two basic processes of modern industrial economy are, 
production, which is the creation of goods and services, and 
marketing, which ensures the smooth flow of goods and 
services from the producer to the consumer through the distri- 
bution circuit from different points. It is, therefore, easy to 
see why so much attention should be paid to marketing in the 
productive apparatus of a country. Today, the procuring of 
a product, this very book, for instance, simple as it may seem, 
is in fact the last of a series of infinite processes which involve 
the marketing of raw materials, goods and services, and the 


> Regulation and Control in a Planned Economy in this chapter has been used generally 
in the sense of State intervention to appreciate the possibilities for the marketing 
development of the nation in a new setting so that the social objectives are 
kept to the fore. In this setting, the State assumes an e\ er-increasing role in 
regulating the economy for the most effective mobilization of the countn'’s 
resources towards the common objectives of all-round economic development 
so as to satisfy the basic urge of the nation for a richer and more varied life. 
It implies the rational principle of resource allocation, demanding a high 
degree of economic calculus and discipline. It is incumbent upon the State 
to formulate a sound economic policy so that an intelligent, logical and scienti- 
fic approach governs the allocation of resources. But beyond a point, regula- 
tion and control is bound to hamper economic progiess inasmuch as this very 
strength may turn into -weakness. As such, this process should be earned 
within the limits dictated by considerations of stimulating the economic activity. 
Here the role of marketing tvill be all-important as the productive apparatus 
of the nation cannot come into its oivn ivithout keeping itself am east ol curren 
developments in the field of marketing. Therefore, ‘ growth through mar x - 
ing ’ should form the rationale of the Indian economy, and in tins conte.v 
is the State which has to design a suitable machiner\’ in the shape o regu ^ i^ 
and control in a planned economy. Obviously, a planned rnaike "’S e 

will meet the demands of the day. It is apparent that marketing is a g g 

to be regulated at certain points in the planned economy ot tne conn , . 
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whole gamut of the wholesale and retail processes. The 
system is becoming increasingly complex and highly specialized. 
In the words of Dr. IV. S. Barry ; ‘ The ^vhys and ^vhere- 
fores of marketing have been clouded by a spate of literature. 
People have seen that the gains to be made from trading result 
from the interplay of human minds. The extent of gain does 
not have to depend completely upon the wares, because the 
price that customers wll pay changes with their beliefs. 
Volumes have been written to show sellers how they can 
change the beliefs of buyers. Seemingly, the language has 
become more and more scientific, and less and less under* 
standable.’^ Truly, therefore, new ideas and novel techniques 
and a whole new jargon of commerce have grown around the 
realm of marketing in order to cater to man’s insatiable 
demands. An effort has been made to develop theoretical 
concepts on marketing in Part I of this book so as to keep the 
theory on to the ground. 

Marketing provides the basis of a vast improvement in man’s 
standard of life. Whether we like it or not, a country’s 
progress is judged by the variety and extent of its production. 
The slogan of simple living and high thinking becomes in 
this context little more than an escapist cry which seeks 
refuge in a superior mental attitude to make up for the woeful 
deficiencies of material comfort. 

The fact of the matter is that an economic system, if it is 
to work effectively, must devote itself to the problems of 
marketing. It is marketing which removes all noxious weeds 
and other impediments that hamper the path of manufac- 
turing activities in an industry. Marketing has the levelling 
effect. It is indeed a powerful ^veapon in the arsenal of produc- 
tion. It is therefore of the highest importance to contribute 
a definite understanding to the close relationship between 
manufacture and marketing in the economic system of a 
country. A close interweaving of production and marketing 
will lead to the industrial advancement of the country which 
is so pressingly needed for expediting the take-off stage in the 
Indian economy. 


2 \V. S. Barry, Tfie Ft/nifarrimtals ^ Afaaagnunt, London, 1963, p 160. 
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‘ The Indian econoniy said Dr. P. S. Lokanathan, ' has 
in recent years^ experienced some notable chang'cs^ social^ 
technolo^calj and economic. The size of* the domestic market 
has been growng, the purchasing power of the people rising, 
and the supply of resources expanding.’^ But this does not 
mean that India has become representative of a ‘Schum- 
peterian world. All that can be said is that ail the condi- 
tions for growth of industrial entrepreneurship noiv exist in 
our country. The role of marketing will be ali-imporiant 
for the rapid expansion of the Indian economy, for it will 
eliminate waste and unproductive effort. Part II of this book 
which deals with the marketing structure of a select, representa- 
tive group of Indian manufacturing industries, including 
cottage industries and handicrafts, has shown clearly that 
imbalances in production and consumption have to be skilfully 
avoided for the orderly growth of the marketing development 
of the nation. It has been seen that marketing of manufac- 
tured products is based on precise knowledge in the domain of 
marketing. It remains the task of Part III ivhich discusses 
the marketing programme of Indian manufactured goods in 
the context of a planned economy within the democratic set-up, 
to develop India into a great manufacturing power in 
accordance with the Directive Principles of State Policy. 
Whth the mastering of the theoretical material of Part I and its 
adaptation to actual problems of marketing as in Part II, we 
can draw a suitable marketing programme in this part of the 
book, which can be apphed to specific problems of marketing, 
so as to achieve quicker progress by sustaining a high level of 
production and consumption at this time in the countr)’’s 
economic history, for the natural endowment is usually less 
important than the human contribution. The human capital 
to a .country’s economic growth is so valuable that it becomes 
the final arbiter of its ultimate progress. Of course, the 
quantity and character of natural resources have an important 
effect on the pattern of marketing. It is this aspect of produc- 
tion that has to be paid thorough-going attention in the market- 
ing programme of the nation so that the economic effects of 
natural resources are felt to the full. 

3 Kenneth BerriU (Editor), Economic Decelopminl tcith Special Reference to Eait Asia, 

London. 1964. p. 156. 
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J^ature and Man in Alarketing 

Marketing, the importance of which in the producth'e 
apparatus of the countr)' cannot be exaggerated, needs special 
attention to be bestOAved to remove the obsolescent effect 
of production in a mixed economy like ours ^th an accent 
on the socialistic pattern for the attainment of social justice. 
Here ‘ Regulation and Control ’ will be found necessar)' at 
every stage. But ‘ Regulation and Control in a Planned 
Economy ’ will not unlock the door to economic salvation. 
It will only provide instruments by which industrial progress 
:an be accelerated. Dr. P. S. Lofcanathan’s remarks in another 
contcNt bear this out : ‘ India’s experience shows that the supply 
of private entrepreneurs cannot increase substantially without 
State entrepreneurship in various fields. The impression 
given by some Western economists that entrepreneurs cannot 
thrive in a planned and regulated economy is not correct. 
On the contrary, State planning in India has been instrumental 
in developing private entrepreneurship. The existence of a 
suitable political, social, and economic framework is, however, 
necessary. Public investments in industry increase the scope 
for private initiative. The expansion and diversification of 
demand generated by Government expenditure act as the 
greatest incentives for entrepreneurs.’* 

India’s manufacturing power in the context of a planned 
economy will have to develop mainly along four lines, namely, 
(1) internal supplies of industrial raw materials for her manu- 
facturing industries ; (2) the feeding of her population essen- 
tially on homc-grosvn agricultural products ; (3) the internal 
organization of extensive markets for her industry’s manu- 
factured products inside the country ; and (4) the development 
of export markets of those products in which nature has 
endowed her svith superiority. One is reminded in this- con- 
nection of what Alfred Marshall wrote over fi\'e decades ago : 
‘ Nature does not svillingly make a jump (A'aiura abhorret 
sallum),"^ It is quite true that nature does not smile on man 
unless he struggles against his environment. His struggle with 
nature leads him on the path of progress. His struggle is 

•* Ibid. p. ]85. 

5 Alfred Marshall, Irtduslrji and Trade, 1909, p. 6, 
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extended from natiu'e to his fellow men as members of com- 
peting nations, and this gives birth to marketing problems. 
India has a gigantic task to perform in this struggle. She has 
to develop into a great manufacturing po^\•er, She must enlist 
the help of marketing tools for the transmission of progress. 

Gone are the days when the building up of markets on the 
colonial pattern ^\•as a common practice — when great nations 
like Great Britain developed marketing on the basis of colonial 
exploitation. Today, no country can expect to develop 
its marketing system on an acquisitive economy. Every 
country’ tries to control its means of production. In order to 
exploit nature's gifts through careful husbanding, each 
country' has to operate its economy in such a tvay that it 
derives the maximum benefit from available resources. It 
places the domestically produced goods in the home market 
for the benefit of its nationals. It tries to market its surplus 
production in foreign markets on the basis of commercial ex- 
ploitation, free from political advantages. This is the present 
trend in marketing. 

India also has to develop her marketing system on these 
very' lines. Other considerations apart, India, being a firm 
believer in Panch Sheet, has no territorial ambitions. She only 
desires to emerge as a great manufacturing poiver by' struggling 
with nature, and competing with other nations in a friendly' 
spirit. She has long since made up her mind to work out her 
economic destiny under a planned economy. 

Planned Economy in India's Democratic Set-Up 

The basis of planned economy in a capitalistic society is 
framed on macro-economic terms, presupposing a certain 
degree of homogeneity, social and poliUcal, within the frame- 
work from which the marketing system should evolve. In this 
study of marketing, a half-way house must be found between 
liberal capitalism and regimented planning, ^vhich combines 
the advantages of both, and cancels the disadvantages of either, 
after going through a process of coagulation. 

Ours is a democratic country' ^vithin \vhich a planned 
economy' has to operate with all the limitations imposed by a 
democratic constitution. The functioning of the private and 
public sectors in a planned economy should be^so regulated 
that each may draw strength from the other. ‘ There is an 
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interrelationship between industncs in the public sector and 
those in the private sector. Expansion of steel by Government 
will, for example, provide stimulus to the expansion of private 
industries such as automobiles, bicycles, light machineiy, 
machine tools and implements, hardware and metal products, 
and other engineering industries.’* Thus the Government’s 
policy continues to be one of having a ‘ good blend ’ of the 
public and priv'ate sectors in the countrv’’s planned economy. 
The Government’s approach to the problem is one of comple- 
mentarity of the two sectors. Present indications are that 
ordinarily the public sector will not be allowed to bask in the 
sunshine of official favour at the cost of the private sector. 

Whereas the public sector must develop only those industries 
which private enterprise would generally be averse to develop- 
ing because of the returns being social in character, the private 
sector must e.xpand its activities in those directions in which 
it can get immediate and economic returns. There will thus 
be a progressive widening of the public sector and a reorienta- 
tion of the private sector, and the Indian economy will become 
diversified within the institutional framework of the country. 
Significant changes have already been initiated on a grand 
scale to bring about institutional changes. 

A planned marketing system involves the co-ordination of 
means and ends for the achievement of the desired results, 
which are adequate to the needs and aspirations of the people. 
As such, it is obviously different from the traditional hit-or-miss 
system of marketing. Ifit is desired to make planning a success 
within the existing framework of the public and private sectors, 
operating side by side in the Indian economy, then a planned 
marketing system is essential. In their First Five-Year Plan 
the Planning Commission wrote : ‘ In a system in which 
profits from production are closely Jinked to marketability’ of the 
product government operation of the distributive system at 
selected points is, pnma facie, capable of producing even better 
results than direct control over production. The cost of living 
of the large majority of the people depends, for instance, on 
a relatively few commodities like foodgrains, cloth, sugar, 
kerosene and salt. Through State trading in these commodities, 

6 Kenneth Bcrrill (Editor), Eeananae DttttMmmt uilh Special Reference to Cast Ana, 

London, 1964, p. 159. 
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it would be possible to operate directly on the cost of living and 
to aim at a rate of development "which "would other'wise be 
difficult. But the Commission found this task bristling %vith 
many complex organizational problems, the more so with the 
present inadequate kno"wledge of distribution and marketing. 
For this reason, the Commission suggested that before an 
actual decision was taken, the complex organizational problems, 
such as the amount of capital involved, the profit margins, 
costs of operation, the number of people employed, and other 
related questions should be clearly grasped. 

The Government may have to undertake the marketing of 
such goods and commodities as occupy a specially important 
place in the family budget. It can derive substantial revenue 
from this source. He w'ould be a rash prophet, indeed, who 
would predict that planning can succeed i\dthout controlhng 
the distribution system. Regulation of production without 
control of distribution is meaningless, as the objective of plann- 
ing is not to continue trends but to change them. So the basic 
need in the realm of planning is to have a well-conceived system 
of distribution. We have already begun State trading in the 
foreign trade sector in a number of manufactures, thanks to 
the State Trading Corporation of India (STC). The STC 
supplements the efforts of private enterprise in the foreign, 
trade sector. In dealing with a foreign monopoly organization, 
where an exporter may find that he has very little bargaining 
po"wer, it may be useful to channelize the marketing operations 
through the STC. Anyway, these are great social e.xperi- 
ments, necessitated by the circumstances of planning. The 
time has come when we should have recourse to State trading 
in foodgrains, etc. under a phased programme if it is really 
desired to make planning a success. Regulation and control 
in a planned economy will be found necessary at different 
stages of marketing. 

'Administrative Machinerj 

The administrative machinery of a country is of supreme 
importance, for a government in business gets less credit for 
its success, and much more discredit for its failure following 
the general maxim of ‘ more business in government and 

Sec The First Fh e-Year Plan. Main Report, 1952, p. 35. 
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less government in business *. The best policies will end in 
failure if the administrative machinery’, which operates the 
Indian economy, cannot adequately cope ssith the planned 
State trading programme, and if this machinery is bound to 
red-tapism and government officialdom. The administrative 
machinery must be able to shoulder the ever-increasing respon- 
sibilities in this sphere with a fairly large measure of success. 
It must also be able to give decisions as a condition precedent, 
for otherwise the whole structure might collapse, involving 
the Government in a maze of complications. 

A census of distribution should be undertaken in the first 
instance, so that the Government is equipped with adequate 
knowledge on the complex organizational problems of distri- 
bution and marketing. The Government should then proceed 
with the task of distribution by degrees. The degree of success 
in planning depends to a large extent upon the success attamed 
in the domain of distribution. It is absolutely necessary for 
the Government of India to adopt a middle course in the 
matter of planned distribution, the more so because conflict 
between Capitalism and Communism seems to be ever so vital. 

It is through trial and tribulation that a nation’s fibre is 
strengthened. We have to harness our energy during these 
formative years of the nation by regulating production and 
consumption in our planned economy, so that a socialistic 
pattern of society of the Indian brand is evolved in the land of 
Mahatma Gandhi. This is what Gandhiji said in his simple 
but inimitable style : ' I do not want my house to be walled 

in on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want the 
cultures of all lands to be blown about my house as freely as 
possible. But I refuse to be blown off my feet by any.’ 

One of the Directive Principles of State Policy in the Cons- 
titution requires that ‘ the operation of the economic system 
does not result in the concentration of wealth and means of 
production to the common detriment.’* It must seek wider 
diffusion in the planned economy. Unfortunately, the effect 
of India’s planned economy has been precisely the opposite. 
This is at once clear from the findings of the Mahalanobis 
Committee which was appointed by the Planning Commission. 


* See Conititutwn of India, Article 39{c}. 
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in October 1960 to review the trends of income and wealth 
and the extent to which there might have been concentration 
of wealth and means of production during the first two Plans, 
and which released its report early in April 1964. Its main 
finding is that ‘ there can be no doubt that, in part at least, 
the working of our planned economy has encouraged this 
process of concentration by facilitating and aiding the growth 
of big business in India.’ This has been so in the face of the 
‘ countervailing measures ’ taken by the Government to 
avoid concentration of economic power to- the detriment of the 
common man. The Mahalanobis Committee suggested the 
appointment of a full-time agency to collect more detailed 
information on the ramifications of economic power and control 
in the private sector than was available to the Committee so 
that adequate corrective measures could be devised. Happily, 
the appointment of the Monopolies Commission on 1 6th April, 
1964, under the chairmanship of Justice K. C. Das Gupta 
of the Supreme Court, under the Commission of Inquiries 
Act, 1952, to enquire into the extent and effect of concentra- 
tion of economic power in private hands and the prevalence of 
monopolistic and restrictive practices in important sectors of 
economic actmty other than agriculture, is a welcome step. 
The Das Gupta Commission has to complete its labours most 
expeditiously, so that the Government of India could adopt 
corrective measures to ensure that the development of the 
Indian economy in the crucial years ahead is in keeping with 
the Directive Principles of State Policy embodied in Article 39 
(c) of the Constitution. 

Regulation and control in a planned economy should be 
conceived mainly as an instrument to ensure a balanced and 
integrated development of the country by securing the benefits 
of such development to the common man. Planning can only 
succeed for the greatest good of the greatest number if consump- 
tion of goods and commodities is spread over the largest sector 
of the country’s population. It is only then that marketings 
development in India can be secured on sound lines, for all 
production is for consumption, and potential consumers of 
Indian goods and commodities must have the requisite capa- 
city to purchase them for their use. The task before our 
people therefore is to have economic democracy in terms of 
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the Directive Principles of State Policy. Here the part played 
by the administrative machinery is of the highest importance. 

Population and Per Capita Income in a Planned Economy 

Many factors, including population control which is perhaps 
the most important, have to be balanced and adjusted for 
stepping up the per capita income in India in our planned 
economy. If the per capita income in India is to increase 
sizeably, the speed of the growth of the divisor must be less 
than that of the numerator. In other words, the increase in 
production must be faster than the increase in the number of 
mouths. This process will ensure improved living standards 
for the nation. An effective way of increasing production and 
bettering distribution must be devised. Here the problem of 
population control should form an integral part of the scheme. 

The pressure of population is no longer the politician’s 
cliche' but an economic nightmare. Tremendous efforts to 
extract the economy from the slough of stagnation are set at 
naught and the prosperity that is apparently near at hand 
perpetually recedes because of the phenomenal growth of po- 
pulation. There is a growing apprehension among economists 
that planning in India ma\ fail to improve substantially our 
living standards unless we devote considerable thought and 
attention to the vital problem of stabilization of population. 
There is need for a sizeable differential between the overall 
rate of economic growth and population growth for bettering 
the lot of the masses. The mid-term appraisal of the Third 
Plan revealed that during the first two years of the Plan there 
was no increase in the per capita income. The slight increase 
of over 2 per cent in gross output was more than absorbed by 
a 2*3 per cent increase in population. It is understood that the 
rate of economic growth has gone up since then. Still there is 
the disturbing news that the growth of population is unabated. 
However hard the Government may try to raise the standard 
of living of the nation, the increasing population will absorb 
a large part of increased production. This would tend to 
arrest the process of speedier growth in the Indian economy. 

According to the projections of population growth by the 
Planning Commission, India’s population was 438 million in 
1961, which should, in the normal course, rise to 492 million 
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in 1966, 555 million in 1971, and 625 million in 1976.® 
There is, therefore, a clear case for arresting the rise of popula- 
tion in India, Avhen we are regulating her economy for raising 
the per capita income through a planned process. Family 
planning should receive ever-increasing attention. Under 
the First Five-Year Plan, the family planning programme was 
adopted as a public policy. It was mainly directed for building 
up active public opinion in its favour, demographic as \vell 
as medical and biological studies being undertaken at the 
same time. Under the Second Five-Year Plan, it gathered 
more tempo. There ivere 549 urban centres and 1,100 rural 
centres engaged in family planning services. Besides, a 
number of non-official organizations engaged in this work 
were provided with special financial and technical assistance. 
Under the Third Five-Year Plan, it has been sought to be made 
a popular movement and an integral part of the accepted 
attitudes of the people as a whole. This is what has been 
envisaged under the Third Plan : ‘ In vie^v of the sharp 

increase in the rate of population growth, a high priority has 
been given to family planning programmes in the Third Plan. 
These programmes provide for (a) education and motivation 
for family planning, (b) provision of services, (c) training, 
(d) supplies and (e) research. It is proposed to make full use 
of non-official organizations .for ensuring diffusion of the 
knowledge and the practice of family planning. Family 
planning activities ^vill be integrated ^vith normal health 
services and family planning services including facilities for 
sterilization will be provided through medical and health 
centres. The number of family planning centres will increase 
from 1,649 to 8,200.”° Notwithstanding all these advertised 
efforts, the population problem is manifesting itself as an 
explosion on economic development. The ' baby boom ’ 
which is going on in India and more particularly during the 
last few years has nullified all hopes for a better standard of 
living for the teeming millions. What needs to be done for 
a genuine furtherance of the cause of the masses is that the 
Government should accord the highest importance and 
priority to family planning under the Fourth Five-Year Plan 

9 See The. Third Five-Tear Plan, 1561, p. 22. 

*0 Ibid. p. 72. 
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(196&-71) $Q thai the efictts of increnscd production are felt 

more and more in our planned economy. 

Rtgulated Dtficit Financing in Planning 

Deficit financing has been accepted as a method of financing 
our plans in the planned economy. It is a technique cmplos ccl 
bv the State in order to undertake development schemes 
bc>ond its normal revenue by resorting to expansion of 
currcnc>‘. It creates the purchasing power without reference 
to actual production. This is a definite method of widening 
the public sector in de\elopmentaI planning. By providing 
the economic system with a greater spending power, the con- 
sumption propensity of the community is increased. But this 
technique should be employed with a good deal of caution, 
and should only be looked upon as a sort ofpisalUr, for c.sccsshc 
deficit financing, being inconsistent with .a sound credit polic)’, 
can only lead to infl.'itionary tendencies. A carefully dratvn 
programme of regulated deficit financing, how ever, would close 
the gap between the expenditure and the income of the 
Government, and enable the State to quicken the progress 
of developmental planning, making it possible to operate 
the Indian economv' at a high level, and fulfilling the targets 
of the Plan as scheduled. .Vcxertheless, it should be con* 
fined to safe limits, for it will be hard on our economy if 
we bite off more than wc can chew. Unless, however, Indus* 
trial production catches up with investment, deficit financing 
may not achiete any t.nngiblc results. 

Recent c.\pcricncc, particularly since the Chinese aggression 
of October 1962, further underlines the need for caution in 
the use of deficit financing. During the period of the Second 
Five-Year Plan (1956-61), in which, out of a total public sector 
outlay of Rs. 4,600 crores, as much as Rs. 948 ewres were 
secured through deficit financing, the indc.v number of whole- 
sale prices recorded a rise of 30 per cent over the fivc-yc.ar 
period. This happened because deficit financing had over- 
shot the mark. Because of this and also because foreign 
e-\changc resen’cs, which could serve to cushion the effect 
of deficit financing on prices, had been seriously depleted, 
a more cautious use of this method of financing svas made 
in the Third Five-Year Plan (1961-66). Of the total public 
sector outlay of Rs. 7,500 crores, only Rs. 550 crorcs were 
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to be found by deficit financing. In practice, hoivever, the 
first three years of the Third Plan have already seen deficit 
financing of about Rs. 616 crores, which is considerably 
above the figure emasaged in the Third Plan for the entire 
five-year period. A further Rs. 181 crores deficit is revealed 
in the Central Budget for 1964-65. 

The mid-term appraisal of the Third Plan shows that the 
increase in the national income at constant prices in the first 
two years of the Plan was only 2 '5 per cent a year, which means 
that the econonfic grmvth during this period was s-^vallo-^ved 
up by the increased population. The general price index 
showed a decline of 3 •6 per cent in 1961-62, followed by a rise 
of 3 per cent in 1962-63. But from the end of March 1963, 
there has been a sharply rising trend, the general price index 
mo\nng up by 8 per cent from April to September 1963.“ 
In such circumstances, there is need for the utmost restraint 
in the use of deficit financing. In fact, deficit financing should 
be used i\Tth extreme caution under the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan (1966-71) to avoid the inflation-pull on the Indian 
economy. The Government of India would do well to employ 
this technique ivith proper control on capital issues, di\Tdend 
limitation, quantitative credit control, and market borrowings, 
so that inflationary tendencies do not manifest themselves. 

The Marketing System for the Public and Private Sectors 

No cut and dried system of marketing can be devised for the 
public and private sectors. The problem needs to be examined 
on individual merits in each case. But there can be no two 
opinions that the marketing system of these two sectors should 
be such that one is not handicapped because of the other. In 
any case, the stage has been reached when ire have to com- 
prehend and manipulate the marketing problems of these 
two i\ings of industri'' so that they may not become mutually 
antagonistic. Happily, the two uangs are engaged for the most 
part in the manufacture of different products, barring iron and 
steel, coal and a few other industries, so these two wings can 
■work out their marketing system largely independentiy of each 
other. Again, the manufactured products of the public 


” See The Third Plan Mid-term AppraisaL Government of India, Planning Com- 
mission, November 1963, p. 10. 
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sector are mostly consumed by the Government, so their 
marketing probJem nould be comparatively simpler. This 
should render possible the introduction of planning both in 
production and marketing. The private sector would be 
called upon to sho^v greater atsareness in the sphere of 
marketing, as its manufactured products are mostly compe- 
titive in character. There is another aspect of marketing to 
be borne in mind as regards the private sector. The marketing 
of factory goods, and cottage products and handicrafts, may 
have to be done by properly delimiting the field in the planned 
marketing s)'5tem. 

Everything considered, it seems necessary so to reorientate 
the marketing system of the two sectors that maximum economy 
in marketing may be achieved, and the two sectors may w’ork 
in harmony w’herever their interests are identical, and co- 
ordinate their efforts wherever their interests tend to clash 
with each other. On the part of the State, it is absolutely 
necessary that no discriminatory advantages are offered to 
one sector as against the other. 

The Dualism of the Marketing Structure in the Private Sector 

The dualism of the marketing structure, which results from 
the co-existence of mechanized factory' products, and cottage 
and handicraft goods, will re-asseri itself in our planned 
economy. Evidently, India has not copied the West mulalis 
mutandis m building up her industrial structure. She has 
reorganized and rejuvenated the old industrial order in the 
shape of cottage and handicraft goods on the one hand, and has 
tried to galvanize herself into activity by the manufacture of 
mechanized factory goods on the other. India will succeed 
in reviving her industrial economy in the near future, and will 
give a good account of her industrial performance by mapping 
out the stages of market development of the two sectors in the 
context of regulation and control in a planned economy, thereby 
ranking high among industrially advanced countries of the 
world. She needs unlimited expansion of both types of 
industries under the tw’o sectors of her economy as a condition 
necessary- for improving standards of living, and as a means 
for providing employment for her increasing population. 
She will emerge as a great manufacturing power, based on the 
dualism of her marketing structure in the years to come. 
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Effective Planning of Marketing 

Marketing is the great watershed in the life of modern 
societies. It is a total system of business action rather than a 
fragmented assortment of functions. It should be evolved on 
scientific lines. India is an excellent instance of the improve- 
ment in marketing equipment providing the first line of attack, 
since our industrialization hinges a great deal on effective 
■ planning of marketing. If the marketing organization is 
defective, a great loss will result in the national economy 
through the retardation of industrial development. But if, 
as we proceed on the path of industrialization, the problem of 
effective marketing is kept in the forefront, it will be possible 
to stimulate the industrial advance. 

Nowhere is the need for planning greater than in marketing. 
A businessman who fails to plan marketing, is not likely to 
remain long in business. If some immediate and radical 
changes are not made by the businessman in the sphere of 
marketing, he will court the danger of business failure. If, 
however, he gives a slant to the problem of marketing in the 
scheme of his manufacturing activities, he is bound to enhance 
his margin of profits in the long run. He has to give a kink 
to the marketing point in his production programme for 
achieving the best results, for it is marketing which forms the 
backbone of production. It may be described as the bone 
and muscle of production. We shall have to carry out effective 
planning in marketing so that we may assert ourselves, and 
one day become a world power. We should go all out for 
becoming a really advanced countr)^ within the next decade 
or so. 

We shall not only have to keep pace with the times in the field 
of marketing, but must also adapt ourselves to the rapidly 
changing circumstances, so that the inner potentialities may be 
developed uninterruptedly, both in times of boom, and of 
depression. At present, the great caravan of sovereign demo- 
cratic India is moving along the road of marketing progress 
in a planned ■^vay, and her well-regulated industrial develop- 
ment is proceeding apace. We must cash in on effective 
marketing in a planned way. In my vie^v, India s planned 
economic development depends mainly on the expansion of 
the market. Of course, there are many other elements but it 
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is the effective planning of marketing which is the most 
important element ^vhich wll enable the country’s economic 
development to keep on growing at the fastest rate possible. 
Indian Manufactured Goads and Their Marketing Strength 

India has proved her competence to manufacture a wide 
variety of finished goods out of her raw materials, and to 
market them at competitive prices both at home and abroad. 
She has proved to the world that she possesses adequate 
marketing strength. It would be useful to understand the 
implication of the phrase ‘ marketing strength The 
marketing strength of a product depends, in the main, upon 
its capacity to be sold in the open market in competition with 
other products of a similar nature. This, in turn, depends 
upon the ability of the nation to manufacture the product at 
economical prices. Again, the capacity of the nation to 
manufacture the product economically depends upon the 
natural resources, the accumulated wealth, and the nature and 
character of its population. Judged according to these criteria, 
India reveals great potential marketing strength. Her manu- 
factured goods have already improved in quality, a fact which 
is evidenced in market reports of those foreign countries where 
she marketed, and still markets, her goods. Old prejudices 
against Indian manufactured goods are fast dying. Indian 
manufactured goods have captured the greater portion of the 
home market. According to the Planning Commission, about 
half of the population of India has, on an average, Rs. 13 per 
month to spend on manufactured goods.'^ And 94 per cent 
of the products consumed by the average Indian are domes- 
tically produced. So home products have gained a strong 
foothold in the internal market. Furthermore, Indian manu- 
factured goods figure prominently in many foreign markets. 
The exports of Indian manufactured goods have risen from 
Rs. 190 crores in 1947-48 to Rs. 30T7 crores in 1962-63, 
having withstood increased competition in foreign markets. 
They constitute over 47 per cent of the total exports. We have 
been able to export a miscellany of Indian manufactured 
goods not only to the countries of the Middle East and the Far 
East, but also to the more developed countries of the West, 

*2 See The Second Fivt-Year Plan, 1936, p. 5. 
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and even to Russia and America. So great has | 3 een the 
development that, in some of these markets, India has acquired 
advantage in price relationships, and is able to underquote 
her European and American competitors by anything up to 
20 per cent in certain manufactured goods, and even to a much 
greater extent in other goods. This creditable performance 
has been achieved owing to India’s inherent marketing strength. 

Amongst those world markets where Indian manufactured 
goods have penetrated in recent years, the Asian markets 
are largely traditional. India’s most important advantage 
over her rivals, particularly European and American, lies in 
the fact that her closer association rvith the Asian markets 
enables her to keep in more direct touch with, and to obtain 
a more thorough insight into, the needs of the peoples inhabi- 
ting these areas. The peoples of these lands where these 
markets lie require cheap manufactured goods owing to their 
low standard of living. India is also fortunate in regard to 
her much-publicized foreign policy which has endeared her to 
those nations which have been fighting the evil of colonial 
exploitation. But now a contrar)' trend has begun to manifest 
itself with the reappearance of Japan as an exj)orter of similar 
manufactured goods in these markets. Then, again, 
Communist China has emerged as a new factor. She is 
unscrupulously anxious to increase her influence among these 
nations and has unleashed a barrage of ceaseless propaganda 
exaggerating the economic gains and concealing the short- 
comings of the Communist experience. She is making an all- 
out bid to gain supremacy in these markets. It is therefore 
essential to make strenuous efforts under a planned marketing 
strategy, so that we may not lose, even partially, those markets, 
which are traditionally ours. Unless we develop adequate 
planning in the field of marketing, we may find ourselves among 
the ' also-rans ’ in the marketing race. At all costs, we must 
strengthen the marketing organization, regulating the market- 
ing system under the planned economy, so that there may be 
no retarding effect on the ‘ big push ’ programme of Indian 
industrialization. We have to make the grade from an under- 
developed economy to that of a self-generating economy within 
the next few years. As such, no efforts should be spared to 
brinsf this about. We have to define our tasks realistically. 
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speJl out the mar^Leting prt^amme on uell-conceived lines 
and implement it faithfully. 

The Home Consumer and the Internal Market 
The home consumer should be encouraged to take pride in 
the consumption of domesticafly produced goods, so that 
India’s marketing strength can be enhanced. He should not 
forget the memorable words of Lokmanya Tilak : ‘Remem- 
ber that each time you buy a Swadeshi article, >ou put a piece 
of bread in the mouth of \our countrymen.’ But the per 
capita income of an average Indian must also go up. The 
per capita income at 1948-49 prices, according to the ele%’enth 
issue of the annual White Paper on national income released 
by the Central Statistical Organization through a Press Note 
issued by the Cabinet Secretariat (Department of Statistics) 
on 26th February, 1964, was Rs. 294’7 during I962-6S. 
This has to go up considerably in the years to come so that 
the ability of the home market to absorb the increased oulput 
\ of Indian manufactured goods is not outrun. Wc have to 
build up the home market brick by brick. As the demand for 
more consumption builds up, it would be in the interest of 
successful planning that the home demiind is e/Tecdvely met by 
domestically produced goods. 

It is now easier to enlarge the Indian market. The con- 
sumption requirements of the Indian economy have been 
increasing at a rapid pace. There has been an increase in 
the ‘ consumer-element ’ as compared to the * producer-ele- 
ment The expectation oflife, according to the 1961 census, 
has also gone up from 37'76 years to 4T68 years for males, 
and from 37‘49 years to 42'06 years for females, over the 
1951 census figures. It is believed that further advance has 
occurred since then. Moremcr, India’s population has lately 
shown a juvenescent tendency. This is another stimulating 
factor in the marketing strength of the nation in the long run. 
The rising trend of the Indian market, and the marked prefe- 
rence of the home consumer for domestically produced goods, 
are distinctly discernible. They arc the happiest indications 
of the future growth of Indian marketing. 

Fixation of Priorities in a Planned Alarketing Scheme 

It is not easy to capture a larger share of the w’orld market 
for manufactures, although India is in a far better position than 
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any other under-developed country of the world to do so. 
Increased production at home, if it is backed by a growing 
export of manufactures is particularly important in the case 
of India which can enable her to import essential industrial 
raw materials and machiner)'^, thereby raising her home 
production all the more. As such, an organized effort should 
be made in this direction. Happily, Indian production has 
become outward-looking. India has developed a large number 
of foreign markets and this process is going to be speeded up 
in the immediate future, thanks to Government’s tremendous 
efforts in the export field. 

Lately, a large number of foreign outlets have been developed 
for Indian goods. It is best to regulate export marketing by 
assigning priorities in a planned way on the threefold basis of 
geographieal advantage, historical connexions, and new link- 
ups. The board pattern of export priorities should be in the 
followdng order of preference : first, neighbouring markets 
lying within the geographical influence of India ; second, the 
Commonwealth markets and some of the European markets, 
particularly the European Common Market (E.C.M.) and 
the European Free Trade Association (E.F.T.A.) ; third, the 
American market ; fourth, the Russian and East European 
markets ; and last, the rest of the world. There is nothing 
final about this order of preference in a planned marketing 
system. Modifications in this order should be carried out on 
the basis of actual experience, as time goes on and the country 
acquires a greater capacity for industrial production. 


Looking Ahead 

Viewing the problem of Indian marketing in an international 
setting, it can safely be said that India will acquire great 
marketing strength during the next decade, but she will have 
to develop a planned approach to the complicated problems 
posed by the marketing of her manufacturing industry’s 
products. So India needs in the words of Kalidas the basic 
unity and friendship of Lakshmi (Wealth) and Saraswaii 


(Learning) : 


Let traditionally quarrelling Lakshmi 
(Wealthl and Sarasnat i (Learning) 
now be united for well-being of all. 

Let difficulties of each one disappear; 
let all prosper and attain their desires; 
let all be happy and cheerful. 

— Kalidas, Vikramorvarshiyam 
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The countn’ has hitched its wagon to the star of planning, 
and the present Government has, once and for all, decided to 
introduce regulation and control wthin a planned economy 
under democratic procedures, so that both the public and 
private sectors may grow side by side, and strengthen the 
Indian economy.'* 

India, with her growing population, resources, technolo- 
gical skill, labour cfiiciency*, and large home market, >vi}l 
surely be able to solve the marketing problems of her industries 
by appropriate regulation and control in a planned economy. 
This ^\^I1 ultimately bring her nearer to her legitimate place 
among the nations of the world — a place s\hich had been 
denied to her in the past. 


‘Tbfrrarf ihw mainsumion prtnision»de5*57)tt] lorp^ulaie ihe pwthof 
pnv^ip indu5tr>. The Indusirm (Dnflopmmi ard AtU J9jJ 

rn^uirp# ihai ntuting tmerpmfs m sprcifird indiumn jnwi rrgiMff '•ah ihp 
Gmrmmnu and that tchrmt to expand or establish a nn» tndmtrial 
undmalin/j muit ha\e the approt'al of Gotrmmmt. In lirensinj n«^ 
entctpme*. the Gosemment takes into account, besides the Trqulrnatou of 
the Plan, the technical fcasibiliix of the scheme, eMstmsr and anticipated 
demand, appropriate location, and other considerations. 'Hie Capital listies 
Control .Act «-as insumted donng the vvar but has been retained with the 
object of securing a balanced inxesimeni of the counUy’i {inancial resources, 
ttservesto present the direction of funds to undesirable purposes. The 
Companies Act not only controls operations of the corporate sector, but also 
senes as an agency for attaining the larger social objettixes. About 100 
clauvrs in this 638^1aute “ mammoih legislation” pertain to maPertfor 
which approsal of the Coternment tsnece«ary.’ [Quoted from Etone’KU 
Dr.rlapmerl uith Special R^erence to East Ana, 19&4, pp. 163, 164 . Kenneth 
Krmll 'Ld j] The need for ihcabosereRulatory measures is dictated by the 
exigencies of deselopmental planning sMthtti the democratic framework of 
ihr couiitrs Statutory control is necessary to niaintain a minimum standard 
of good bthasiour in company promotion and management. Surely captains 
of Indian industry must adjust thesr business activ ities within the soric^-conce 
mic framework of the country's planned economy- The State, on its part, 
has to develop the public sector on sim-lar consideration!, for such under- 
takings cannot be accorded difTereniial advantages for obvious reasons. In 
the context of India’s present needs ansuig from the ‘ big push ' strategy of 
balanced industrialiialion, the development of the public and private lecton 
side bv side is of crucial importance so as to secure the allocation of stanty 
resources on the basis of pre-arranged priontici for an integrated development 
of the Indian economy on calculated lines India's planned economic deve- 
lopment on a democratic basis constitutes a pioneering venture Vvliich vvilt go 
dovvn inevitably in the v.-orld's economic history as unique. 
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INDIA’S MARKETING POLICY 

Indian Industrialization and Marketing 

According to the late Lord John Maynard Keynes, India’s 
industrialization was an unfortunate consequence of the 
countr)'’s connexion with the British, -w^hich made Indians look 
to ‘ Bombay rather than the never-ending fields as the presage 
of India’s future ’ for her economic salvation.' Lord Keynes ’ 
outlook was essentially British, and corresponded to the general 
trend of politico-economic thinking in Great Britain among 
politicians of his country. After all, the industrial advance- 
ment of Britain was, in the main, brought about by the colonial 
acquisition of a wide range of raw' materials for her manufac- 
turing industries, on the importation of food-stuffs for her 
population, and on the political exploitation of foreign markets. 
As such, the British had not only to ensure that India did not 
utilize her OAvn ra-w materials, but also that she exported them 
to Britain in addition to food-stuffs, so that she could become 
a highly advanced industrial country. In return for the raw 
materials and food-stuffs exported, India had, \villy-niUy, to 
accept British manufactured goods in her home market on the 
basis of pohtical exploitation. It was therefore not a matter 
for surprise that Keynes, one of the most illustrious British 
economists of our times, thought that India’s economic salvation 
lay in her agriculture. This is ho\v he presented his side of 
the coin : ' Yet is there not good reason to believe that, so far 

from this being the case, her (India’s) future prosperity is to be 
sought almost entirely in the application of more skill and 
knowledge, and especially of more capital, to the methods of 
agriculture ? This thinking resulted from the w'orkings of 
an acquisitive economy ^vhich could be interpreted as a hang- 
over from bygone days when India ^vas a passive tool of Great 
Britain. 

1 See The Economic Journal, London, September 1911, p. 427. 

2 Ibid. pp. 427-8. 
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Great Britain took advantage of her supremao' over India 
as a dependenc}', beliei-ing the British occupation to be the 
life-line of tbe Empire- This Empire stretched across the 
Indian Ocean from Aden to Singapore, and on to -Australia 
and Xe^\ Zealand ; and in it India pro\-ided the best market 
for British manufactured goods, and the most dependable 
source of ra« materials and food-stufis at economical prices. 
Modem indusm with a Western technique had, therefore, to 
establish itsclfin India undcrestreindy difficult circumstances. 
-As such, Indian industrializaDon «:as bound to be halting, 
haphazard and lopsided. -And as the marketing side of indus- 
trial production \s-as neglected, the process of Indian industria- 
lization \\-as all the more obstnicied. It is World War I 
(1914-181 ^vKich, howc\-er, accelerated this process of indus- 
triabzation. as foreign manufactured goods could not be 
obtained in sufficient quantities for home consumption in 
India. The Second World IVar 1939-45) offered another 
opponumn, and the mmement for Indian industrialization 
gathered momentum. The political independence of the 
country, peacefullv achie\ed on 15ih .August, 1947, gave a 
pronounced sumulus to the mosement- 

Industrialization is a basic phenomenon of the modem age, 
and m spite of its many handicaps, India could not have 
escaped its impact. Today, she is industrializing hereelf 
rapid]\. The Planning CkuTimission has demised wap and 
means of accelerating the pace of Indian industrialization, so 
that the nation's standard oflising ma\ rise irithin the shortest 
possible time. In this context, the need for developing modem 
marketing cannot be too strongly stressed. Since marketing 
is the necessary complement of production, the efficiency’ of 
marketing ivill have to be increased for a\ erring a serious 
maladjustment between production and consumption. But for 
increasing the effiefenej’ of marketing, we shall have to drv’clop 
modem marketing as a systematized body ofknovsledge. The 
Indian manufacturing industries must be made aw are of the 
supreme need for comprehending the complex forces that 
govern the sale of their production. India’s fast-expanding 
home market requirements, and the con\ eision of her home- 
raised industrial rai\ materials into manufactured goods, yyhich 
apparently -would mean so much for her prosperity, require 
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that India should cultivate modern concepts in marketing, so 
that her industry’s products could find suitable markets at 
home and abroad. 

Indian industrialization has today acquired a new horizon. 
The three big statutory corporations, the Industrial Finance 
Corporation, the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation 
and the Refinance Corporation for Industry, together with 
the Life Insurance Corporation and the State Financial Cor- 
porations, have been providing in the past fe^v years a sizeable 
portion of the capital in various forms required by old and 
newly established industrial units in the country. Of late, the 
Government of India has made tremendous efforts to improve 
the climate of industrialization. The establishment of new 
financial institutions, such as the Unit Trust of India and the 
Industrial Development Bank of India, are to be welcomed in 
the context of the growing needs of industries in the counti^. 
These financial institutions should be able to accelerate the 
tempo of Indian industrialization in many and diverse ways. 
There has been a continuous rise in industrial production from 
1950-51 onwards. This is how the Third Plan sums up the 
rise in industrial production during the first two Plans : ‘ In 

overall terms organized industrial production has practically 
doubled in the last ten years, the index of industrial production 
having risen from 100 in 1950-51 to 194 in 1960-61.’^ Since 
then, industrial production has registered further rise. All 
the industries have shown very considerable accelerated progress 
as far as production and quality are concerned. The problem 
of industrial production has grown to dimensions where it can 
be handled with success only when there is a new climate for 
modern concepts in marketing. Since most industries have 
begun to find it difficult to market their manufactured products 
with the disappearance of the post-war sellers’ market with its 
backlog of consumer demand, the need for understanding 
the marketing problem is all the greater. ‘ Marketing is a 
problem which has to be faced by nearly all commercial enter- 
prises ; if they cannot sell they have nothing to make, because 
there is no point in producing goods and ser\aces if they are not 
purchased by someone else.’'* The starting point of sound 

5 See The Third Five-Tear Plan, 1961, p. 452. 

4 Heniy Dcschampsneufs, Selling Overseas : The Principles of Export Alarkeling, 

London, 1960, p. 23. 
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marketing, ba«ed on consamers* preference, is, in fact, the 
app)earance of the buyers^ market- In today’s context of the 
buyers’ market, a great limiting factor in a further rise in 
industrial productioa tril) be one of marketiiig. An alJ-out 
effort should therefore be made for evolving sound marketing 
techniques, <-o that ^^hat is produced may also be consumed, 
^ound marketing techniques would strengthen industrial pro* 
duction, and develop India into a major manufacturing power 
in the ycart to com'*. We have already acquired adequate 
marleung strength, but what is needed most urgently is its 
continuance in the ‘ hard sell ’ period that lies ahead. 

Tht -l/crkefjRg Strength Selrcled Indian MaKifactured Goods 

It \souId be useful to give a short account of the marketing 
strength of *ome important Indian manufactured goods one b\- 
one. Quite obviousK, only those industries which find their 
place in Part 11 of this book, will be discussed here. 

Tht Colton Textile Jndusiij 

Prof. Ragnar .Vurkse in his Patterns of Trade end Dnelopment 
remarks : India, though she has less than 5 per cent of her. 
labour force uorLing in factories, has emerged as an exporter 
of textile manufactures, but even before she encountered 
obstacles in the United Kingdom these exports went mostly to 
other under-developed countries : and this is a different storj'.” 
In fact, India has developed the cotton textile industry' on the 
basis of international division of labour, both hoiizont^Iy and 
veriicallv. She has reaped the advantages in the realm of 
international marketing on the principle of comparative costs. 
Even an elementary undcrttandingoflhc principle of compara- 
tive costs would go to show that differences in factor endow'- 
ments and in factor prices are the prerequisites for the develop- 
ment of international markets. Based on these prerequisites, 
the all-important cotton textile industry of India has not only 
made her self-sufficient in cloth requirements, but has also 
made her a major exporter of cloth in international markets. 
This industry, to which have been applied advanced technolo- 
gical skill and marketing efficiency, and which commands a 
vast home market, enjeys competitive advantages in interna- 
tional markets. The manufactured goods of this industry are 

5 Ra^aarNcrks', Oxford, England, 1961, p.49. 
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of standard quality, with manufacturing reputation, compar- 
able to those of any other countr}'- of the world. In order to 
derive substantial benefit from the products of this industry 
on the basis of the economic doctrine of comparative costs, we 
have to export heavy quantities of Indian cotton piecegoods 
in the world markets. At present nearly 10 per cent of the 
total production is exported to w'orld markets. This can go 
up if the industry’^ is geared to the international economy at 
large. 

World War II (1939-45) presented unprecedented oppor- 
tunities to the products of this industry w^hich sought world 
markets. During the War, India supplied textile goods to 
those foreign markets which w^ere, till about the end of 1939, 
recehfing them from Great Britain, Japan, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
This marketing development was achieved without pre-planned 
effort. But in order to maintain foreign markets in today’s 
buyers’ market, unremitting efforts have become necessary. 
Therefore, a -wise marketing policy is the sine qua non of any 
future large-scale marketing of Indian cotton piecegoods in the 
tvorld markets. Here the guiding points of this policy require 
that top priority should be accorded to the natural markets, 
w'hich lie on the shores of the Indian Ocean, the Arabian Sea, 
and the Bay of Bengal, up to Australia and New Zealand in the 
South Pacific, besides the Middle East countries including the 
United Arab Republic. The British, the American, the 
Russian and East European, and the remaining world markets 
should rank second, third, fourth and last respectively in order 
of priorities. All this needs careful planning in the realm of 
international marketing. The Government may embark on 
a scheme of compulsory exports of Indian cotton piecegoods, 
so that ive may attain the export target of 850 million yards of 
cloth, as envisaged for the Third Five-Year Plan. This target 
has to be raised to 1,000 million yards of cloth during the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan (1971-76) w'hich is incidentally 
Pakistan’s total consumption — a territory that once belonged 
to India. Unless we do fonvard planning, we w'ould be lost. 
Fortimately, the industry^ itself came out with a scheme of 
compulsory exports on a voluntary basis in accordance %vith 
■u'hich every' mill has to export annually’^ 12|- per cent of its 
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turnover of cotton, pieccgoods. This was brought into force 
with effect from 1st July, 1962. As a result, the export of 
Indian cotton piecegoods is picking up once again, but the 
results are far from reassuring. The industry has yet to go a 
long way if the export target of 850 million yards a year under 
the current Plan is to be realized. The real solution to the 
problem, however, consists in a plentiful supply of cotton at 
reasonable prices, in modernization and rationalization, in the 
diversification of the exportable goods, and, above all, in a 
vigorous sales promotion drive based on overseas market 
research. As markets are made up of people, it follows that 
the importance of overseas markets must have direct relation- 
ships with the people who live there, what they like, what they 
do, how they live, and so on. Overseas markets as a whole are 
composed of a great variety of people, speaking a diversity of 
tongues, having a variety of local customs and needing a widely 
different set of wants. Therefore, overseas marketing calls 
for planned market research in order to gain a stable footing. 
There is no short cut to stimulate the overseas demand for 
Indian cotton piecegoods. We shall be called upon to pay 
greater attention to export marketing. Obviously, a wider 
diversification of effort, allied to a greater concentration of 
forward planning in each overseas market than at any previous 
time, will be required. Exports are a grim necessity for the 
sustained economic growth of the nation. We have to keep 
the perspective of increased exports ofindian cotton piecegoods 
in world markets under each subsequent Five-Year Plan. As 
the industry’s efforts in the field of the export trade have not 
been ivholly successful, it is time that the Government should 
come forward and embark on the scheme in some regulated 
manner. We must take our rightful place in the international 
cotton piecegoods market, and not allow this opportunity to 
slip from our hands owing to any short-sightedness on the part 
of the industry. The foreign exchange position, threatening 
as it does to become the country’s Achilles’ heel, should lend 
further impetus to this policy. 

T/ie Jute Textile Industry 

Although the cotton textile industry dominates the picture 
of Indian industrialization, yet another major industry, 
namely, the jute textile industry, when judged by the exports 
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of the industry’s manufactured products, easily assumes vast 
importance. It would be hard to exaggerate the extent of 
our dependence on this industry in easing our balance of pay- 
ments position. The industry’s manufactured produets yield 
exactly 2T4 per cent of India’s aggregate foreign exchange 
earnings and over 45 per cent of her dollar earnings. At 
present about 80 per cent of the total production is exported for 
sale in the world markets. This industry has set the example in 
marketing leadership to the remaining Indian manufacturing 
industries, as it had faced tremendous difficulties immediately 
after Partition, but nevertheless continued to hold its own in 
world markets. The industry made commensurate changes for 
handhng the thorny problem of marketing its manufactured 
products when it was faced with the crisis in the fateful years 
after Partition, and when Pakistan was emerging as a strong 
competitor and threatening the Calcutta industry. Besides, 
other countries like Belgium, France, Brazil, South Africa, the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Russia and Italy were also 
developing their own industries behind protected markets 
during that period. That the market for Indian manufactured 
jute goods has been dynamic in spite of all these developments 
bears ample testimony to the fact that it took a realistic view 
in the field of marketing and developed aggressive methods of 
salesmanship. An economist brought up on the doctrine of 
comparative costs would say that the natural way to ease 
India’s balance of payments problem would be for her to sell 
this industiy’s manufactured products in world markets at 
competitive rates. 

A moment’s reflection will show that India’s marketing 
policy for the manufactured products of the jute industry should 
be identical with the exploitation of the American market on 
the one hand and the remaining world markets on the other. 
This basis would form a just and balanced estimate of the 
market development of the industry’s manufactured goods 
which have raised India to industrial greatness in the comity 
of nations. She should by no means forget Russia in the 
scheme of international marketing which imported on an 
average Rs. 12-9 million a year of jute goods during 1958-60. 
Since then, the annual value of our jute goods export to that 
market has shot up. It is over Rs. 7 crores at present. It should 
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reach Rs, 20 crores during the currency' of our Fourth Five- 
Year Plan (1566-71). We must study the Soriet marhet more 
continuously and extensively. It is beHc\-ed that such a move, 
^vhen initiated, be looled upon tvith favour by Soxiet 
Russia which has a fund of goodwill for India. At any rate, 
since it is the most organized manufacturing industry' in India, 
enjoying the advantages of established contacts with the outside, 
■\\-orId, and possessing a vast store of marLeting knowledge, 
there is little to be feared as regards its comparative prosperin’, 
but V. e must employ continuously every’ skill in marketing so 
as to impart stabilit)* and strength to its manufactured products. 
Skill — more skill — and still more skill in marketing uill assure 
the mdustry’’s manufactured products of a prosperous future. 
The Itd’i and Steel Indust^ 

The Indian iron and steel indusoy’ has a vast production 
programme, based on a huge home market. The true gauge 
of the industrial progress of a nation lies in the development 
of this industry, and the Got’emmect of India have rightly 
^e%-ised way’s and means of increasing the production of iron 
rid steel in the country on an adequate scale in the years to 
, ..ome. Considerable thought has been de\’ot^, in recent 
5 -ears, to the magnitude of the demand for steel in the future. 
An important study tvas undertaken by the National Council 
of Applied Economic Research at the instance of the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, an autonomous bod)* 
under the Minisny of Education, Go\-crnment of India. The 
Planning Commission had the question examined by- a 
'Working Group for the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1966-71). 
The target for Fourth Plan would be 18 to 19 million tons. 
A\*ast experiment to make steel the giant of the Indian economy' 
is under icay. It is hoped that the marketing problem would 
assume special importance in the context of increased produc- 
tion of Indian steel and sted products. A very’ realistic policy 
has to be pursued in respect of the industry’s manufactured 
products. 

In any marketing policy fw iron and steel products, home 
markets must be assured of their proper share of attention, 
because the iron and steel industry* leads to the growth ofmany^ 
other industries, and forms, as it were, the basis of modern 
industrialization. But India shcmld neverthdess develop export 
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markets which would constitute a strategic factor in the 
country’s long-term export promotion programme. It is but 
natural that at a time when India aspires to become an 
advanced industrial nation, she should think of developing 
her iron and steel industry first, as therein lies the key to indus- 
trial advancement. 

Had this industry been developed much earlier, the picture 
of Indian industrialization would have been very different 
from, what it is today, and her industrial development might 
have taken place on a larger scale, similar to that of Germany, 
England or even Russia. But, under an alien government, 
that was not to be. Now that India is a free country, she is 
making a determined bid for achieving industrial greatness 
through the rapid and orderly development of the iron and 
steel industry. Its manufactured products should find large 
and extensive markets all over the world which will bring 
about a profound change in the Indian economy. 

Engineering Industries 

Closely related to the iron and steel industry are the engineer- 
ing industries which are bound to assume more and more 
importance with each Five-Year Plan. With the rapid growth 
and development of the iron and steel and non-ferrous indus- 
tries, the basic raw materials needed for the production of 
engineering goods will be plentifully available. As a result, 
the productive apparatus of these industries will be considerably 
augmented which means that they would be better equipped 
to serve the home market on the one hand and to yield larger 
surpluses for international markets on the other. The export 
earnings from engineering goods which are around Rs. 1 1 
crores per annum at present are bound to shoot up. But here 
the marketing aspect of production will have to be paid con- 
siderably greater attention. 

. A study of scientific marketing is basic to the sustained 
strength of productive activities of these industries. The 
previous contacts India has had as an importer of engineering 
goods from European countries and America would stand in 
good stead in the sphere of marketing. An intensive marketing 
programme appears to be essential to accelerate the export 
tempo of Indian engineering goods so as to change the image 
of the country from the importer to the exporter of these goods 
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to world markets. The greatest care will have to be bestowed 
on the quality of Indian engineering goods. A large variety of 
Indian engineering goods both in the field of producer goods 
and consumer goods will find markets not only in the neigh- 
bouring countries of South-East Asia, West Asia, and East 
and West Africa, hut also in European countries, America 
and elsewhere. The present annual export figure of Rs. li 
crores has to reach Rs. 25 crores per annum by the end of the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan, i.e. by 3Ist March, 1971 ; and, again, 
the same has to reach Rs. 65 crores per annum by the end of 
the Fifth Five-Year Plan, i.e. by 31st March, 1976 or during 
the commencement of the Sixth-Five Year Plan (1976-81). 
It should be the aim that exports of Indian engineering goods 
touch the 100-crore mark by 1980-81 or thereabout. Then 
and then alone can India claim to be an industrial nation of 
sufficient importance, but such giant strides can only be made 
if ever-increasing recognition is given to marketing techni- 
ques. We have to build up an adequate marketing structure 
by evolving better promotional strategics. We have to recog- 
nize the fact that we are in the thick of an industrial age when 
marketing is no less important than manufacture. In fact, 

■ «.. Production must be accompanied by dynamic changes 
■ the practice of marketing. In a nutshell, such export dimen- 
sions of Indian engineering goods in world markets call for the 
powerful tools of scientific marketing. An overseas buyer 
should be able to say, ‘ I am glad I bought Indian 
The Leather Industry 

The Indian leather industry is also making good progress, 
j This is a developing industry, which has not yet found its legi- 
timate place from the marketing point of view. Marketing 
must grow pari passu with the increase of output. But the 
prerequisite in this respect is that conditions favourable to the 
maximum utilization of the raw material must be created. 
Fortunately, the last war providea’ unexpccteil opportarrftreb' 
to the leather industry for converting the raw materials into 
manufactured goods ; and largely because of political indepen- 
dence, the war gains were also consolidated in the post-war 
years. 

India has now begun manufacturing all kinds of leather 
goods, both industrial and consumer. Here the footwear 
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industry is the largest single consumer of the home raw material. 
In April 1961, there "were twelve large-scale leather footwear 
factories with an annual capacity of 7-012 million pairs. 
Reliable production statistics for the small-scale and cottage 
units are not available, but such units account for over 
90 per cent of the total output. The Third Plan target for the 
whole industry is 740 milUon pairs by 1965-66. Other leather 
products, industrial and consumer, are also being manufactured 
on a large scale. There is a great need to expand the produc- 
tion of leather and leather goods inside the country", so that the 
indigenous raw material could be more gainfully utihzed. 
Thus the money value of the Industrie’s products may easily 
be doubled within the next few years. 

The Lac Industry 

India can produce and market numerous articles made from 
lac. It is all a question of the commercialization of a great 
many products, and the establishment and promotion of sound 
marketing methods for such products, so that they may find 
their way into the home and foreign markets. In recent 
years, many lac products and accessories have been marketed 
at home and abroad. The need of the hour is the production 
of these and other manufactured products, so that international 
inarkets may be captured, and more foreign exchange earned. 
The need for such diversification of lac products has become all 
the greater, as a shrinkage in the world markets for shellac has 
occurred in recent years. Necessity being reputedly the 
mother of invention, \ve should regard this as an opportunity 
for increased consumption of the raw material inside the 
countiAL We have to improve the marketing methods so as to 
absorb greater quantities of lac at home by floating a few indi- 
genous industries which require lac for manufacturing pro- 
cesses. In a country like India, where physical capital is so 
scarce and labour so abundant, the desirability of increasing lac 
consumption, particularly in small enterprises, is great. There 
seems to be considerable scope in this direction provided the 
marketing problem is tackled satisfactorily and effectively. 

Production has a correspondency wth marketing. Market- 
ing grows and functions by an unceasing adaptation to an ever- 
changing demand of the consumer, who is the final arbiter of 
any products placed in the market. Fashion today affects 
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marketing more than it did yesterday. If, ho^vever, we can 
manufacture fashionable lac products and accessories and 
launch them commercially, we can definitely consume more 
lac inside the countr>’, and thus solve the problem of the 
industry which, otherwise, may languish. No effort should be 
considered too great for achieving this laudable objective. 

The Collage Industry 

At present there are in India large-scale as well as cottage 
industries, and so u*e must ensure that the marketing of cottage 
products is properly organized and well planned. These 
industries have persisted through the ages, and while some of 
them are now sho^\^ng signs of decline, yet others are springing 
up under more scientific direction. 

Cottage industries represent a significant side of Indian 
industrialization. The Planning Commission rightly gave an 
important place to these industries mth a view to reducing 
unemployment and under-employment. Again, the Dhebar 
Committee in its 32-page report highlighted the role of cottage 
industries in the scheme of Indian industrialization and surve- 
yed them from the point of view of employment potential. The 
report which was drafted by the Committee after discussions 
with the Prime Minister and others in the Central Cabinet 
besides prominent Congress leaders, suggested the formation 
of an autonomous body under the Union Ministry of Industry 
to concentrate on the implementation of the programme of 
rural industries inasmuch as the Government should evolve a 
suitable pattern of organization and bring that into position if 
the problem of unemployment and under-employment ivas to 
be tackled effectivcl)'- by the end of the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
(1971-76). Although the Dhebar report has no governmental 
imprimatur of any sort, it is bound to be considered favourably 
by the Government of India and the Planning Commission in 
any programme of overall industrialization of the country. 
There is going to be increased production from this sector of the 
economy in each subsequent Five-Year Plan. As such, the 
problem of marketing of their products has to be paid ever- 
increasing attention. Scientific tools of marketing must be 
employed for the disposal of their products, as without them, 
they are sure to weaken under the pressure of large-scale 
industries notwithstanding all other efforts. The readiness 
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uhich cacli of thctn agrees lo discriminate against the goods 
produced by everybody else, it obtains a favoured position 
which excludes the producers of other nations from the markets 
concerned. When a nation sets up, within its own sphere of 
influence, a preferential trading system which discriminates 
against the other nations of the world, it denies to producers 
outside the system an equal opportunity to sell their goods. 
When a nation blocks its c.\changes and compels those who 
have sold to it to accept payment, on a quasi-barter basis, in 
its own goods, it forces its products into their markets and keeps 
other prcvducts out.’* These arc the several methods by 
v\hich a country' not only keeps a complete control over the 
home market, but also develops foreign markets for its products. 
India, too, adopted similar lechruqucs, if only with varying 
d^ccs of success. Indian production of the majority of 
industries is based essentially on the development of the home 
market, but the developntent of the home market has not 
been commensurate with the size of the country. There are 
great potentialities in our home market, if only the national 
standard of living could be rabed appreciably. 

For a fuller development of the home market, the living 
standards of the masses have to be rabed considerably, for, 
unless increased production b assbted by increased purchasing 
power, 3 marketing crisb vrill occur. So it is absolutely neces- 
sary’ that the present low- IcvcU ofincome of the Indian masses 
be rabed considerably- If thb can be brought about, there 
vsill be a tremendous rise in consumption in the home market, 
creating a revolutionary transformadon of the Indian market. 
Indian manufacturing industries would then increase several- 
fold. This will also provide them with competitive advantages 
for turning out still more goods which can be c-xported. 

To rely entirely upon the home market b lo stultify marketing 
progress. Foreign markets, because of their mutual rivalry, 
fumbh the urge and the drive nectssary to a people to produce 
their best, thereby eliminating waste and incfltcicncy, and 
cncouraj^ng innovation and enterprise. That apart, a wider 
market enables a greater utilization of large-scale economics 
than is possible within the national frontiers. .\s such, foreign 

^ Scf Co’KrtrTif, j. JaJiUAr>- 1946. pp 1-2. 
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markets become merely an extension of the home market in a 
wider setting. 

It is a cardinal principle of economics that export marketing 
diminishes costs of production by absorbing overhead charges. 
It makes possible a lower selling cost per unit of merchandise. 
It is therefore of the utmost importance that additional manu- 
factured goods be marketed abroad. There will apparently 
be the need for an export promotion drive, if the best results 
are to be obtained. But this drive is neither easy nor smooth. 
It needs all the ingenuity to evolve a sound strategy for giving 
it a ‘ big push ’ so as to build up the export sector of the Indian 
economy which may be quantitatively impressive. 

The Keed for an Export Promotion Drive 

Until recently, export promotion was a comparatively neg- 
lected aspect of India’s marketing policy, notwithstanding the 
fact that Indian manufacturing industries developed great mar- 
keting strength and widened the range of manufactured pro- 
ducts. But our exports have been quantitatively small. ‘ The 
exports from India accounted for 1-1 per cent of the world 
trade in post-war years. As in some of the very large countries 
of the world, such as the United States, the Soviet Union and 
China, foreign trade in India on the tvhole touches a relatively 
small, though a very important, part of domestic economic acti- 
vities. The total value of India’s exports amounts to no more 
than 6-7 per cent of the national income. Although exports 
account for such a small share of the national income, they play 
a very strategic role in the Indian economy.’^ Without a 
substantial expansion of exports, the Indian economy cannot 
develop fast enough inasmuch as there wall be a serious hmita- 
tion on increasing the import contents for pushing up the 
programme of large-scale industrialization. Realizing this, the 
Government of India adopted a series of measures, more parti- 
cularly from the middle of the Second Plan period. Measures 
such as relaxation of export controls, abolition or reduction of 
export duties, simplification of procedures for drawback of 
customs duty, concession in raihvay freights, special allocation 
of raw materials, etc. have been initiated with the object of 
stepping up exports. Again, on the organizational side, a large 


7 See The Economic journal, London, September 1959, p. -190. 
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London, September 1959, p. 490. 
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problem of export promotion- Such a Corporation, if formed, 
would undo some of the evils produced earlier b}’ the export 
of inferior and shoddy manufactured goods by many exporters 
and shippers who were mainly interested in earning quick pro- 
fits. They have been trying to sell more of the wrong things to 
the wrong places. Their activities acted as a built-in depressor 
upon the export promotion drive- It is time that an effective 
brake is applied on their questionable activities. The Corpora- 
tion can meet the exacting demands of export markets. It 
can study the thousand-and-one manifestations of such 
markets which are largely ‘ choosy 

The All-India Marketing Corporation should take the shape 
of a joint-stock company, incorporated under the Indian 
Companies Act, with a share capital contributed by the expor- 
ters, shippers and the Government. It should have a Direc- 
torate, which should establish close liaison with the Directorate 
of Export Promotion of the Government of India, Indian 
Institute of Foreign Trade, Export Credit and Guarantee 
Corporation, Export Promotion Councils, and the like. 

There are eight main reasons in favour of this suggestion. 
First, many Indian manufacturers have no export connexions. 
Secondly, the Corporation would be in a better position to 
explain to the manufacturers the marketing difficulties of the 
export trade and to suggest remedial measures for their 
removal. Thirdly, it can watch and supervise the progress 
of exports of Indian manufactured goods with greater effective- 
ness, and can influence the Government’s export and import 
policies in the best interests of the country. Fourthly, it can 
organize and institute a scientific advertising and publicity’ 
campaign. Fifthly, it can effect substantial economies by 
means of bulk orders. Sixthly, it can determine export quotas 
and prices within the prescribed limits. Seventhly, it can 
canalize transactions with those countries which mostly import 
goods and commodities through a single buying organization. 
Eighthly and lastly, it can successfully implement trade agree- 
ments with the countries concerned. 

The Corporation would be the best forum for studying (he 
tastes of foreign customers, and can function as a centralized 
‘brain’ co-ordinating all the marketing activities. It can 
prepare an exhaustive check list so that it can ensure that none 
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of the elements of the operation is neglected. It can successfully 
undertake the selection of the initial market, or a group of 
markets, which appear to offer the best prospects. It can also 
effectiveh- tackle complex marketing problems, such as those 
relating to shipping movements, and the special documenta- 
tion, ensuring that prompt shipments of Indian manufactured 
goods are made and their movement is uninterrupted aU 
through the marketing process until they reach their final 
destination abroad. 

Co-operative Marketing System 

The co-operative marketing system would be eminently 
suitable for promoting the marketing of Indian cottage products 
and handicrafts, for they can secure the advantage of protec- 
tive facilities which are offered by the Government to industrial 
co-operatives.® 


® Thanks to the Planmng Commission, the Government has begtm in a big ^vav 
to develop industrial co-operatives in the countr>-. The number of industrisLl 
co-operatives in India increased more than four-fold from 7,101 in 1951 to 
33,266 in 1961. Further, their membership increased during the same period 
from 7'66 lakhs to 25'64 lakhs, and, again, the growth of their working capital 
increased more than seven-fold from Rs. 7'05 crores to Rs. 53'SO crores during 
this period. Next to agricultural credit societies, industrial co-operatives have 
become the largest group of the co-operative movement. Among these indus- 
trial co-operativ'es, co-operative societies of handloom weavers from the most 
important group, accounting for over 50 per cent of the working capital and 
over 70 per cent of the sales in the industrial co-operative sector. It should be 
possible for them to resort to a co-operative marketing system in a plarmed 
manner. The Third Plan lays additional emphasis on the development of 
industrial co-operatives in these words : ‘ Industrial co-operatives have had 
a large measure of success in the handloom industry, in coir and in certain 
village industries. However, their expansion as a general movement has been 
impeded on account of various practical difhculties. Following the Resolution 
of the Government of India on Industrial Co-operatives in November 1959, a 
series of decisions have been taken which, given the necessary climate and 
leadership, should facilitate the development of industrial co-operatives during 
the Third Plan. Industrial co-operative societies are at present following three 
broad patterns. In some, the members undertake production on their own 
account and co-operate for certain services such as supply of raw materials, etc. 
In others they jointly imdertake production, marketing and other related acti- 
vities. In the third group are societies whose members may work separately, 
but set up co-operative workshops for specific services. In industries like hand- 
loom and village industries, as also hi several small-scale industries, there is 
great scope for bringing the workers together into a co-operative. Over a large 
area in the field of small-scale industries, however, there is likely to be greater 
opportunity for organizing co-operatives for such objects as providing common 
facilities, initial processing of raw materials, specialized processing, joint 
handling of orders, and marketing-’ (See The Third Five-Tear Plan, 1961, 

p. 212). 
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The need for co-operati\c marketing in a country' of millions 
of small ardsans and handicraftsmen is oven\ helming, particu- 
larly \\hen it is realized that these artisans and handici^tsmen 
are heavily robbed by middloncn in the marketing process. 
The philosophy behind this sj'stem is akin to socialism. In a. 
planned economy pledged to the values of democratic socia- 
lism, a co-operative marketing s>’siem should become progres- 
sively the principal basis of disposal of such products. This 
s^-stem \\t 11 definitely reduce the final cost of cottage products 
and handicrafts for the consumer inasmuch as it will bring 
immense benefits to small artisans and handicraftsmen. But 
the st^tem must be elBcicntly organized and managed with 
skill and de\otion by a band of people who are thoroughly 
acquainted tWth the pnnciples and practice of marketing. The 
Planmng Commission was aware of the fact that industrial 
co-operam « are still in their infancy in India, hating bad only 
Umiied experience of doing business. The Commission wanted 
them to be established on a sound basis, so that the znarketing 
problems of Indian cottage products and handicrafts could be 
tackled sadsfactorih . The Commission further cjtpected that 
the markctiiig aspect of these products would also receive an 
impetus from the ^^adonal Small Industries Corporadon, 
which would guide the conagen and handicraftsmen in the 
matter of orderly marketing through these co-operadves. 
.Already, we have some vcr\' good co^sperauves tvhich arc doing 
cscelleni work. For example, the induseves of Kashmir arc verj' 
active. One finds in these co-operatives cffectise internal 
democrac}’ combined with strict departmeniaJ control, resulting 
in good business. But what is needed in this country’ is the 
irid^pread development of sound co-operati%’es, so that the 
marketing problem of cottage products and hanthcrafts is 
handled by them in an efiective manner. 

Tlit Stele Trcdir.g CcrpvraJipn oj India as n dilcrheting Instrument 
The State Trading Corporation of Inifia formed in May 1956 
^ a joint-stock company under the Iadi 2 m Companies Act, 
has now' de%’doped into an important marketing instrument. 
Its helps implementation of the Go\ ernment’s econoimc policj' 
in the fidd of trade and commerce, and aims at esptmsion and 
diversification of India’s sea-borne trade. It is engaged in 
the bulk marketing of a wide V’aricty of goods and commodities. 
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exporting them to foreign markets, particularly the Russian 
and the East European markets, which prefer to purchase 
goods and commodities from one single selling agency. It has 
set apart a trade development fund with a view to undertaking 
sales promotion activities. It has been sending delegations 
to foreign countries to study' and develop markets for Indian 
goods abroad. 

In an expanding economy like ours, there is ample scope 
for the functioning of the State Trading Corporation (STC), 
and the private trade channels should not get panicky over its 
marketing activities. After all, the share of the STC in the 
country’s foreign trade was 86*81 crores during 1962-63 with 
exports and imports amounting to Rs. 32*59 crores and 
Rs. 54*22 crores respectively which means that only 4*8 per cent 
of the country’s foreign trade was handled by the STC during 
that year. The situation has not changed appreciably since 
then. Therefore, the contention of private traders that the 
marketing operations of the STC have adversely affected their 
own marketing prospects does not appear to be wholly true. 
It is implicit in a planned economy to have regulation and 
control in several spheres of economic activity, including 
marketing- 

Experience of the marketing activities of the STC indicates 
that there are vast potentialities of marketing development for 
Indian manufactured goods, especially in the U.S.S.R. and 
East European countries. Its performance is better than that of 
many government and non-government companies inasmuch 
as it is bound to play' an increasingly useful role in the field of 
marketing once the State undertakings gather momentum and 
their products enter international markets in large quantities. 
The Corporation will have to concentrate more and more on 
the marketing activities of the products turned out by' the 
State undertakings. It is well known that the Government of 
India are particularly keen on the thorough organization of the 
State undertakings so that their products may not face market- 
ing difficulties. Here the STC would prove an invaluable 
instrument for the disposal of the manufactured products of 
such undertakings whose investment has been rising steadily 
year after year. It may be noted here that by the end of 
1961-62, the Government of India had invested Rs. 1,133 
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crores in various public sector undertakings by %vav of capital 
^ and loans. The same swelled to Rs. 1,372 crores at the end of 
1962-63- The total outlay by the end of the Third Plan is 
expected to be as much as Rs, 2,200 crores. And srith greater 
investment in these undertaldngs, there ^\•ill be larger surpluses 
for export markets. The conclusion in such a context is 
inescapable that the latest marketing techniques uill ha\e 
to be employed to deri\e the maximum benefit from the deve^ 
lopment of mahufactured products turned out b> these under- 
takings in ever-increasing qaantities. The problem of market- 
ing uill h^e to be bestowed more and more attention. 
Recent trends indicate that the Government of India are 
engaged ^^^lh the problem of marketing of the products of 
State enterpnses, and they rightly expect to develop the 
State Trading Corporation of India into an important market- 
ing instrument. 

BtfuTcahon o/ the State Trading CorpoTOtm of Jndia 

Comprehending the rapidly growing trade and commerce, 
and the effectite role of the Slate Trading Corporation 
of India in the grouth and development of the Indian 
economv, and realizing that it may well become unmanagea- 
ble in the wake of long-term de\elopment plans envisaged for 
the furtherance of exports from India, the Government of 
India decided to bifurcate the State Trading Corporation 
of India into t^\o parts by forming a separate Corporation 
styled as the Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation of 
India (MMTC). The new Corporation was brought into 
being in October 1963. It took over all assets and liabilities 
pertaining to minerals and metals trade from the State Trading 
Corporation of India. The two Corpiorations, namely, STC 
and MMTC are now well set for the development of their 
respective business on proper lines. The two Corporations 
have begun pajnng adequate attention to the problems of 
marketing. They have undertaken a Noyage on uncharted 
seas by getting out of the rut of the traditional patterns of 
trade and commerce. 

Commitmenls of the Indian Gorernmenl, and India's Marketing Polic} 
The Government of India is committed in no uncertain 
terms to the polici’ of a planned pattern of production and of 
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its equitable distribution. Describing the pace and the pattern 
of production which he wanted in India the late Prime 
Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, said : ‘ Production today is 
the first priority, and every attempt to hamper of lessen pro- 
duction is injuring the nation, and more especially harmful to 
our labouring masses. But production by itself is not enough, 
for this may lead to an even greater concentration of wealth in 
a few hands, which comes in the way of progriess and ^vhich, in 
the context of today, produces instability; and conflict. 
Therefore, fair and equitable distribution is:^ essential for any 
solution of the problem.’^ It is thus quite clear that the 
Government of India is not only wedded to increased produc- 
tion, but also to its equitable distribution. The socialistic 
pattern of society can only be evolved when the Indian masses 
find the benefits of increased production within their reach. 

While the Government of India wants an equitable distribu- 
tion of production inside the country, 'it also wants that the 
surpluses which may be left over after meeting the essential 
requirements of the home market, ^are exported to the world 
markets, serving as ‘ marginal and corrective ’ forces, and it 
desires that no handicaps should limit the development of 
export markets. In fact, Nehru went a step further when he 
said : ‘ If we want to earn money by export, ^ve must do 

without things here and export them. It is not a question of 
surpluses. I want to lay stress that we must staiwe ourselves of 
goods and things and export them to get foreign exchange.’ 
These lofty -words can be seen in the form of a message to the 
nation all around the Central Secretariat. Nehru awakened 
in the Indian people an export consciousness. His policies are 
being continued steadfastly by the Shastri Government. 

It is incumbent on the Government to formulate a sound 
marketing policy in consonance ^vith the development of each 
industry by keeping in close touch with Indian manufacturers 
and traders alike. In that policy, the problem of finding 
export markets \\'ill acquire greater and greater importance. 
It is true that the problem of finding overseas markets for Indian 
manufactured goods has been suddenlj' thrust upon industry 
which still thinks in terms of the home market, but it should be 
possible to launch a successful drive in the field of the export 
sector of the Indian economy with the provision of adequate 
9 Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru, Independence and After, 1949, p. 8. 
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incenti\’es b)’ the Government. The development of a market- 
ing temper in the Indian manufacturer, trader, and the 
Government, is vitally important. India’s marketing policy 
should comprehend the followiag broad objectives ; 

(1) It must encourage the right type of industrial 
production ; 

(2) The tendency for capital to flow into trade channels in 
preference to industrial production must be counteracted by 
suitable methods ; 

(3) Foreign capital should be welcome for such lines of 
production as cannot be easily undertaken by Indian manufac- 
turers, and, further, such production should be a means of 
reducing, and even stopping, the imports of foreign manufac- 
tures of such goods in the Indian market ; 

(4) It must aim at concentrating on the home market ; 

(5) It must encourage exports of Indian manufactured 
goods on the basis of mai^nal sales, except in the industries 
whose maintenance mostly depends upon foreign markets ; 

(6) Bilateral and barter trade agreements should be entered 
into with an eye to improving the marketing power of Indian 
manufactured goods ; 

(7) Imports of foreign manufactures should be restricted to 
capital goods and other heavy equipment and accessories, 
besides the specialized and_high-qualjty manufactured goods 
as token imports, not easily produced domestically ; 

(8) Dollar markets should be developed more and more ; 

(9) There must be, Co the extent possible, a measure of 
continuity in policy, so that marketing relations with foreign 
countries in respect of Indian manufactured goods remain 
ordinarily undisturbed ; and 

(10) No deficit in balance of payment should, as a rule, be 
allowed by appropriate adjustments in exports and imports. 

The problem of increased production is largely a problem of 
marketing. Marketing is a beacon for further progress in the 
field of production. Therefore, unless we bring to bear mature 
judgment on the marketing development of the nation, we arc 
likely to be mistaken both in our interpretation of the facts con- 
cerning industrial and consumer marketing, and in our judg- 
ments on matters relating to India’s marketing policy as a 
u'hole. 
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India’s marketing policy 
The Union of Production and Marketing 

The movement of products from the producer to the con- 
sumer is as important as production itself. The union of 
production and marketing is therefore of the highest impor- 
tance. Production ' is notliing without marketing and vice 
versa. Marketing may be said to constitute the dynamo, 
providing the motive force for all production. Production 
must be built up on the strong foundation of marketing. 

The Indian economy has shown sufficient resiliency ever 
since the country attained political independence on 15th 
August, 1947. It is now absolutely necessary for Indian 
manufacturing industries that they should take advantage of 
various facilities offered by the Government of India, so that 
not only may Indian industrialization be greatly hastened, but 
the marketing development of their manufactured products 
also takes place simultaneously. 

The Main Thesis 

For many years, it was believed that production was a factor 
governing marketing, but today it has dawned upon us that 
the reverse is true ; that marketing is a factor which governs 
production. Marketing should therefore assume greater 
importance than production. In an age which belongs to the 
specialist, the marketing specialist is going to play a crucied 
role in accelerating the growth of an economy. As marketing 
is the driving force of all production, its continued neglect in 
the context of our planned economy will prove disastrous. 
The economy will not acquire the necessary accelerating effect, 
as Indian industry will not be able to dispose of its output 
quickly ; it will only retard the productive capacity and 
damage the interests of the national economy in the final reckon- 
ing. It is time that we paid more attention to marketing than 
to production so that India may acquire a great manufacturing 
power. Marketing may well be regarded as the power-grid of 
production. India’s planned economy can start on its journey 
under auspicious circumstances only when marketing becomes 
the heroine of production, so to speak. 

We would do well to understand this basic approach to the 
problem of accelerating the pace of the country s industrial 
production under a planned economy. Production can only 
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be maintained at a faster rate if marketing acquires the first 
place in the scheme of production. If this docs not happen, 
there will be bottlenecks at each and every stage of production. 
If the entire thinking — logical thinking — on speeding up the 
industrial economy of the country is to be reduced to a single 
sentence, let it be said that India should face squarely the 
industrialization of sales in contrast to the industrialization of 
production, for it is marketing that governs production. This 
constitutes the hard core of the main thesis. 

Philosophical Approach to the Problem of Marketing 

It is of crucial importance that we should bring about a 
philosophical change from production-orientation to marketing- 
orientation in our attitude towards the problems of Indian 
industry. In its reconstruction and expansion, Indian industry 
should make the fullest use of the modern marketing system. 
An efficient consumer-oriented home production requires the 
latest tools of marketing. 

To regard marketing as something that activates both the 
market and the production is to tackle the problem of produc- 
tion from the right angle. A well-planned marketing system 
will generate demand and release forces favourable to the 
speedier growth of production. More particularly in our 
country, an export surplus has to be planned as part of the 
production programme, and here the role of marketing will be 
supreme. It is time that our country becomes marketing 
conscious and adopts successful marketing techniques to further 
the interest of increased production. 

If our economic development is to proceed at a pace which 
all of us desire, it is incumbent that a searching study of 
marketing is conducted in all ite aspects. Every one can see 
the point of putting petrol in a motor car to make it go, but 
very few will bother about filling it up with oil unless it breaks 
down. Closely akin to this is the problem which comronts us 
for augmenting the productivity of the nation. Unless we 
check up everything in the engine of production, we shall find 
breakdowns occurring e\'ery now and then. It is marketing 
that plays this role and keeps the productive apparatus of the 
nation in good shape. 
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Marketing Development 

As India’s standard of living has been steadily rising ever 
since the introduction of a planned economy in 1950-51, and 
as it is likely to be doubled by 1973-74, there will be an expand- 
ing home market for Indian manufactured goods. There will 
also be an urgent need for developing our export markets for a 
miscellany of Indian manufactured goods in order to implement 
the Indian plans successfully, for there will be greater need for 
foreign exchange earnings. As such, additional production, 
which may be left over after meeting the bare requirements ,of 
the home market, will naturally go to foreign markets on a wejl- 
planned basis, thus imparting greater marketing strength 'to 
Indian manufacturing industries. The cumulative effect of 
all these factors will be reflected in the marketing development 
of the nation. 

■ It is greatly to be hoped that we shall rise to the occasion, 
and pay ever-increasing attention to marketing, so that we 
may attain still greater heights, becoming an industrially 
advanced nation within the next decade or so. There is a 
good chance that India will bear the marks of greatness and 
ensure the kind and degree of influence to which she is entitled 
by virtue of her economic resources, geographical position and 
marketing strength, and the murky cloud that has long obs- 
cured the rays of the rising sun of the East will disperse in course 
of time, thus enabling the sun to rise in full view of the world. 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 
Retrospect 

Industry in Ancient India and Trade Relations 

A retrospective glance shows that in the remote ages, Indian 
manufactured goods had captured world markets and domi- 
nated them long before Europe and America embarked upon 
modern industrialization. The discover)’ of Mohenjo-daro 
in the Larkana district of Sind by that doyen of Indian archaeo- 
logists, the late Rakhaldas Banerji, and the subsequent exca- 
vations there have revealed a hitherto unknown phase of Indian 
life and culture. The same thing happened in the case of 
Harappa in the Punjab as u also transformed the age of Indian 
antiquities and carried it back to several millennia before 
the birth of Christ. Sir John Marshall, as Director-General 
of Archaeology in India, wrote : ‘ Now at a single bound, 
we have taken back our knowledge of Indian civilization 
some 3,000 vears earlier and have established the fact that 
in the third millennium before Christ, and even before that, 
the peoples of the Punjab and Sind were living in well-built 
cities and in possession of a relatively natural culture with 
a high standard of art and craftsmanship and a developed 
system of pictographic WTitmg.’ A wealth of light was thus 
thrown on the Indus Valley’ civilization by Indian archaeology 
and the resultant status that India obtained in the interna- 
tional world of antiquity was reflected in the keen interest 
evinced in problems relating to India’s past both here and 
abroad. 

The excavations have proved that Indians knew the art of 
growing cotton and making cloth from it in the third 
millennium B.c., i.e. nearly five thousand years ago. A 
record in the Imperial Gazetteer of India proves that Babylon 
carried on trade with India near about 3,000 b.c. It is well 
known that Egyptian mummies dating from 2,000 B.c. were 
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wrapped in Indian muslins of the finest quality. Again, the 
razors, chisels, fish-hooks and spearheads testify to the antiquity 
of Indian metal-%vork. It is equally well kno^vn that Indian 
wootz or steel furnished material put of which the world- 
famed Damascus blades were made. All these accomplish- 
ments could not have been achieved overnight. The reputa- 
tion of Indian manufactured goods Svas not acquired all of 
a sudden, but had been a gradual process. An organized 
system of industrial production and marketing under the 
Shreni ( «f# ) with subordination to Shraisthya ( ) had been 

developed by slow degrees. 

The Old Economic Order and the Marketing System 
The old Hindu rulers not only patronized Indian manufac- 
tured goods, but also encouraged their export to foreign 
countries. Prof. K. T. Shah in his Ancient Foundations of Econo- 
mics in India has indicated that the Indian economic system of 
the remote ages gave prominence and preference to produc- 
tion-for-use as against production-for-exchange.' Only after 
the goods had met the home requirements were they exported 
to world markets. Indian ships sailed the seven seas, can-^ing 
large quantities of muslin and other cotton goods. ^ India 
was the largest producer of consumer goods in the ^\■orld. 
Almost every nation was indebted to her for their supply in 
exchange for gold and silver. But it would not be fair to 
assume that India was then a great industrial nation, judged 
by modern standards. We were no doubt a great nation by 
the standards prevalent during those ages. It may, therefore, 
be concluded that India was more advanced than other nations 
of the world in matters of industry, commerce and marketing 
in the old economic order. 

India as an Industrial Workshop and Agricultural Mother 

Qiiesnay's well-known maxim ‘ Pauvres paysans, pauvre 
royaume ; pauvre royaume, pauvre roi ’ applies to nothing more 
fittingly than to the India of those good old days -ivhen she was 
not only an agricultural mother but also an industrial workshop 
of the world. The most noteworthy feature of India of the 

■ Prof. K. T. Shah, Ancient Foundations of Economics in India, Bombay, 1954, p. 104. 
2 See The Imperial Gazetteer of India, The Indian Empire, Volume III— Economic- 
New Edition, 1908, pp. 257-8. 
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ases gone by was that both agriculture and industry developed 
side by side. After meeting the demands of the entire popu- 
lation of the countn , India exported heavy quantities of manu- 
factured goods to the world markets. There was no other 
countrj’ in the world tvhere civilization had reached such an 
advanced stage as it had in India. That her agricultural 
development became a b)'Word in foreign countries is evidenced 
by the chronicles of foreigners who visited India. Again, 
she did not lag behind in the matter of industry. As Prof. 
Weber says : ‘ TTie skill of the Indians in the production of 
delicate woven fabrics, in the mi.xing of colours, the working 
of metals and precious stones and in all manner of technical 
arts has from very early times enjo>cd a world-wide celebrity,’’ 
There is nothing to be wondered at then that gold and silver 
found their way to India from evety quarter of the globe. 
The poets of Great Britain dreamt and sang of this countiy'. 
.Milton bad India in mind when he spoke of 
‘ the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Shovsers on her Kings barbaric pearl and gold.’ 

Even a little more than two centuries ago, she was as much a 
manufacturing country as an agricultural country'. In such 
circumstances, the East India Company spread its tentacles. 
King James I of England, who vsas much impressed by Indian 
calicoes of exquisite design, asked the Directors of the East 
India Company the reasons for this popularity. They replied 
that the import was both useful and profitable for ' having 
first served His Majestic’s dominions the overplus is trans- 
ported into forrayne partes in the nature of home breadd 
commodiiie.’ And among the products of agriculture which 
found markets abroad were sugar, tobacco, opium and indigo. 
In short, the economic conditions prevailing in India were 
quite good vsiih balanced development of her economy. 
The East fndia Company and Trading Patterns 

Before the advent of the East India Company, India had a 
conglomeration of closed economic rural units, having self- 
sufficiency’ on the one hand, and diversified industrial produc- 
tion of small-scale industries in commercial towns on the other. 

5 Quoted Trom C P. Sri' asta' a't Econemte Detfhfmrnt of A!od<m Indie, Kanpur, 
1941. p.7. 
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The manufactured products of these towns were largely 
exported to world markets in return for gold and silver. 
Thus India was a rich, prosperous, and peace-loving countrjc 
It was, therefore, easy for the East India Company to revive 
some of the handicraft and small-sized industries, which were 
to fall, later, into a state of decadence during the unsettled 
political conditions after the downfall of the Moghul empire. 
The East India Company tried particularly to rejuvenate 
the urban industries during the early years of its establish- 
ment, and placed the manufactured products in European 
market^ In fact, during the period when the Company found 
it extraordinarily profitable to market Indian manufactured 
goods in foreign countries including Great Britain, it encou- 
raged Indian industries in many and diverse ways. It exported 
Indian linen, the finest textile fabrics, chintz, calicoes, 
embroideries, shawls, woollen and silk goods to England, as 
also to other countries of Europe. So high was the reputation 
of Indian manufactured goods in the world markets that when 
a Frenchman, M. Blanqui, saw the Indian section of the Great 
Exhibition of London in 1851, he paid a glowing tribute to the 
ingenuity of the Indian manufacturer in the following words ; 
‘ Les indiens sont les francais de V orient pour le genie industrieV"" 
Without doubt, Indian workmanship had reached a high 
level of excellence. 

The British Crown and the Indian Market in the Changed Set-up 

Slowdy but steadily, the East India Company, under the 
pressure of British manufacturers and other vested interests, 
was obliged to change its policy of patronizing Indian manufac- 
tured goods. The result of this reversal of policy was that 
India was ultimately reduced to the position of a mere supplier 
of raw materials and of an importer of British manufactured 
goods in the wake of England’s Industrial Revolution, more 
particularly after the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. 
By then the East India Company had been superseded by the 
British Crown w'hich had established itself' formally as the 
Supreme Power in 1857 after the Great Uprising. 


Quoted from Prof. D. R. Gadgil’s The Industrial Evolution of India in Recent Times, 
1954 Edition, Calcutta, p.31. 
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British Colonial Poli(y and Us Effect on the Indian Economy 

Britain became the Paramount Power in India. Whilst 
the British Parliament applied sanctions against the use of 
Indian manufactured goods in Britain, the British manufac- 
turer was able to glut the Indian market with large quantities 
of goods manufactured by him in factories operated by power- 
driven machines. Most of such manufactures were carried 
out in England from Indian raw materials imported into that 
country under special preferences. India felt the deadening 
impact of foreign rule when she found that the British colonial 
policy was draining her of her riches in an extremely ingenious 
way. This policy brought unprecedented prosperity to Great 
Britain. The net result was that India ceased to be the 
industrial workshop of the world, and became a mere exporter 
of raw materials and agricultural produce. The lack.of a well- 
planned agricultural policy, however, so impoverished the 
country that it was neither possible to absorb heavy quan- 
tities of British manufactured goods in the Indian market 
nor to export to any significant extent agricultural produce to 
feed her masters in Great Britain who were engaged in turning 
out ever-increasing quantities of manufactured goods. Thus 
India, in spite of her rich resources became a poor country', 
suflenng wretchedly low standards of living. And so the 
Indian economy was reduced to the state of a backward 
agrarian set-up. The vast majority of the population lived 
from hand to mouth as helots of the soil. The most arresting 
fact about India was that she was a rich country inhabited 
by poor people. This paradox of Indian economic life could 
only be removed by the application of modem techniques of 
large-scale production and the marketing of such production 
under a well-conceived marketing policy. 

The March of Modern Industrialization in India 
Following the Tccommejjdatiom of the Famine Commission 
of the eighties, the necessity for reviving Indian industries on 
modern lines began to engage the attention of the British 
Government. About three decades earlier, Indian industria- 
lization had already started with the installation of a cotton 
textile mill in Bombay in 1853 by a Parsec entrepreneur, 
C. N. Davar, and the establishment of a jute textile mill at 
Rishra near Calcutta in 1855 as the joint venture of George 
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Auckland and Byamsunder Sen. But the right atmosphere 
for Indian industrialization was created by the Commission’s 
Report. Thus began the ‘ march of modern industrializa- 
tion ’. This reversal of policy began to produce perceptible 
effects during the opening years of the twentietli century. 
But India continued to suffer from arrested economic deve- 
lopment till she attained political freedom in 1947 as a result 
of British liberalism and Indian magnanimity based on the 
Gandhian approach. As a result of her political independence 
which made her the mistress in her own house, forces favour- 
able to speedier industrialization were released. The wheel 
has turned full circle. A new era has now dawned on the 
country’s economic landscape. India has begun to take 
stupendous strides in every aspect of her economy. She 
harbours much goodwill towards Great Britain and is on the 
friendliest terms with her in all respects. The presence of the 
British Prime Minister, Sir Alec Douglas-Home, at Nehru’s 
funeral on 28 th May, 1964 was itself a symbol of the bonds of 
affection and respect between our two countries. These 
bonds are likely to endure and indeed grow stronger year by 
year. 

A rising nation such as India must zealously guard her home 
market. A reorientation in our outlook and approach is 
obviously called for. We shall henceforth be required to pay 
far greater attention to the problem of mai'keting in order to 
give impetus to our accelerated industrialization. If, however, 
increases in industrial production are matched by comparable 
efforts on the marketing side, the battle on the industrial 
front would be half won. 

In retrospect, it is easy enough to see why things often went 
wrong with the countr^^’s industrial production. The weapon 
of marketing was never employed effectively to correct the 
imbalances between production and consumption. But now 
this will not do. If India has to capture, maintain, and 
develop world markets for her manufactured goods, in keeping 
with her size, population, and natural resources, she will be 
faced with a task of an unprecedented magnitude in the 
realm of industrial and consumer marketing. She cannot 
afford to relax her efforts on the home front. In fact, that 
must be the base for extending marketing operations in the 
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international markets, thus bringing the old problem in a new 
setting. 

Prospect 

Marketing as a Basic Element in Modern India 

The prospect of marketing has to be gauged retrospectively. 
Wc have to study the present trends of marketing in the light 
of the past for the purpose of the fqture. The wartime sti- 
mulus to our productive apparatus, the post-war sellen’ 
market with its tremendous backlog of consumer demand, 
and the shortages caused by extensive planning, have further 
retarded progress in the marketing development of the 
country. 

Marketing is that basic element in our economy which 
arranges for the sharing of the fruitfe of man’s inventiveness 
and labours. Marketing has to do with people — all the 
people. It guides the way they hve and influences the way 
they think. A great responsibility therefore devolves on us to 
develop the marketing patterns of the nation in the inter- 
national setting. We cannot think of India as if she were 
a world unto herself. Our history' of trade with the other 
countries of the world, our political and economic philosophies, 
and the gnm necessity of our co-opcrating in the building 
up of a closer community of nations — all these considerations 
require that we should, despite the huge home market, look 
beyond our own frontiers in dealing with the marketing 
problem of Indian manufactured goods. 

Marketing tn India's Planned Economy 

Marketing will provide a good laboratory to the economist 
for conducting new experiments for the welfare of mankind 
which IS the main aim of the science of economics. Adam 
Smith himself defined economics as an enquiry into the nature 
and causes of wealth. Marketing is thus the distilled essence 
of economic wisdom harnessed to the cause of human welfare. 
Commensurate attention will have to be paid to the problem 
of marketing. The Planning Commission is anxious to initiate 
a process of planned development which will raise living 
standards and open out to the people new opportunities for 
a richer and more varied life.* There should in the very 


^ Sec The Ptrst Fne-Tear Pian, &(aiii Report, 1952, p.7. 
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nature of things be no imbalances between production and 
consumption in the planned development of the countr)^ An 
awareness of the problem of marketing \vould go a long ^vay 
in initiating a process of rapid industiial development in the 
changing pattern of Indian economy. A planned marketing 
system has to be w'orked out for guiding production which 
would render useful sendees to the consumer by eliminating 
avoidable waste in the distribution mechanism on the one 
hand, and enlarging the scope of industrial production on 
the other. If, however, production and marketing are deve- 
loped as the nvo interconnected processes to India’s expanding 
economy, they wdll serve as mutual correctives. Just as the 
right foot and the left foot are both needed for walking 
properly, production and consumption have also to be adjusted 
suitably to accelerate the growth of the national economy. 
Then it ^viU equate production and consumption leading to 
the development of a new armoury of ideas, new facts, new 
theories and new weapons of marketing in India’s planned 
economy. 

Technical Show-How and Marketing Mechanism 
The present marketing mechanism is, ho\vever, rooted in 
the past. In the past, Indian manufacturers adopted off- 
the-cuff mechanism of marketing. That militated against 
the g^o^^’th and development of scientific marketing. No 
corresponding efforts were made by the Indian manufacturers 
to evolve new techniques of marketing which may ^rell be 
described as technical ‘ show-how ’ in contrast to technical 
‘ know-ho%v ’ in the case of production techniques. Because 
of inadequate shoAc-ho-iv in the realm of marketing, large 
quantities of obsolete goods were manufactured which had to 
be wtually thrown into the market at non-remunerative 
prices. This resulted in clogging the \vheels of production. 
But now there is a growing awareness in India to’wards pajdng 
more attention to marketing in order that marketing techniques 
may catch up with production techniques, so that production 
may be geared to market requirements. The trend to^vards 
an efficient marketing s)'stem is now distinctly discernible, 
and its acceleration is desirable for making India one of the 
foremost producing and consuming areas in the world. 
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The Domestic Market in India 

India presents one of the largest markets in the world. 
She occupies an area of 12,61,597 square miles, is equal to 
Europe minus the U.S.S.R., and is twelve times bigger than 
the British Isles and eight times the size of Japan. She has a 
land frontier 9,425 miles long and a coast line 3,535 miles. 
Measured by the extent of her territory, she is the seventh 
largest country in the vitirld. Again, she represents 15.1 per 
cent of the world’s population which means that every seventh 
man in the world is an Indian. India is, therefore, one of the 
largest potential domestic markets in the world. If somehow 
this market is properly developed both in the cities and the 
villages, it is bound to present immeasurable marketing 
possibilities. 

The J^''ature and Character of Modern Marketing 

Marketing represents a two-way traffic — the seller must 
earn a profit sufficient to induce him to stay in business, and the 
purchaser must obtain a serviceable product at a cost vsdthin 
his ability to pay. Unless this happens, goods would not get 
produced. This means that leadership is needed for the 
growth and development of marketing. 

A study of all aspects of marketing is absolutely necessary 
if we are to improve our marketing system, and so supply our 
goods at home and abroad that the demand for them continues 
unabated. We should be more and more concerned with 
marketing which is both an art and a science as seen in the 
opening chapter of Part I. 

Marketing, in its business sense, deals with place, time, and 
possession utilities. It moves goods into consumption. As 
such, It is wrong to think that it will take care of itself. Our 
thinking should, in fact, be reversed inasmuch as marketing 
should be considered the pivot around which production 
revolves. Production depends wholly on marketing. If, 
however, attention is riveted on marketing, production will 
be taken care of. So marketing should acquire greater 
importance than production in our economy. Then alone 
will industries grow in a more vigorous climate. 

Afarketing Based on Sctenhjic Foundations 

As our existing productive apparatus had been built up on 
the basis of empiricism, we were faced time and again with 
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problems of overproduction in Indian industry. Now this 
is not good for India’s planned economy. In the country’s 
expanding economy, this weak spot from the economic system 
should be removed and new strength and stamina should 
be imparted to it by building up a splendid marketing structure 
on scientific foundations, bearing the hall-mark of a modem 
nation. 

Relationship between Rroduciian and Consumption in India's 
Expanding Economy I 

‘ Consumption is the outlet of the grid system of industrial • 
progress. Distribution and marketing are comparable to the 
transmission lines. Factories are the power plants of industry 
where the potential values of raw materials are transformed 
into the kinetics of the mercantile world — fabricated or pro- 
cessed goods ready for consumptive use. \ When production, 
distribution and consumption are in unison and working 
smoothly together, the mercantile and industrial world 
performs a service for consumers comparable to the electrical 
field, where the potential power of coal or elevated water is 
changed into kinetic energy at the power plant and transferred 
to the consumer through oudets in homes, factories and shops. 
W.hen co-ordination of all these elements fails, then there is 
economic maladjustment with various names, such as over- 
production, under-consumption, unemployment and so forth.’® 
The conversion of raw materials into manufactured goods 
enhances the utility of such products for consumption. It is, 
in fact, the sales organizer who turns the potential of produc- 
tivity into the kinetic energy which produces a better standard 
of living. All production is for consumption and any mal- 
adjustment between them would create conditions which 
would be commonly known by the term ‘ crisis ’. If the crisis 
is • to be avoided, market analysis, consumers’ preference, 
analysis of territorial sales potential, size of the market and 
other related problems of marketing should be carried on for 
hastening the process of industrialization and keeping the pro- 
ductive system geared up to the market needs. To the funda- 
mental truth of economics that that cannot be divided which 
has not been produced may be added another fundamental 
trust : that we cannot continuously produce unless we sell. 

® See Report on Small Industries in India, 1954, p.67. 
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The Future of Indian Marketing in Deielopmental Planning 
Making a prophecy is an extremely difficult affair, being 
beset with many imponderables and therefore this aspect 
must be taken into account in any prognosis of the future of 
Indian marketing. Nevertheless, from all available accounts 
it is indicated that more and more attention in the productive 
system of Indian industry will henceforth be paid to marketing. 
The Planning Commission realized that the distributive system 
'needs special attention under planning. Says the Com- 
mission : ‘ From the larger point of view of controlling rela- 

tive prices and profitability as also for gaining control over 
the economy at strategic points, state trading at the wholesale 
level in respect of selected commodities could be used as an 
instrument of planning.’’ One may conlude, therefore, 
that the raison d’etre JOf a planned economy is the proper under- 
standing of the marketing mechanism so as to secure optimum 
results. In the Second Five- Year Plan, the problem of market- 
ing studies was highlighted in the discussion on village and 
small industries and it was envisaged that the scope of these 
marketing studies could be gradually extended in the case 
of other industries on the basis of results obtained. Again, 
imbalances, if any, between demand and supply are sought 
to be removed under the Third Five-Year Plan as is evidenced 
from the following obsen'ation ; ‘ Regulation of prices 
through suitable government action, state trading and market- 
ing and distribution through co-operatives, is unavoidable if 
these situations are to be met adequately.’* 

The problem of marketing is bound to acquire importance 
and gain meaning in the country’s planned economy, though 
the Planning Commission has introduced the subject in each 
successive Five-Year Plan in a rather timorous manner. Now 
the Planning Commission seems to be greatly disturbed over 
the rising prices of essential commodities. The late Prime 
Minister, Shn Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing his last Press 
conference at New Delhi on 22nd May, 1964, said the price 
question is difficult and complicated which does require serious 
consideration. Again, India’s present Prime Minister, 
Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri, identified rising prices as the most 
’ See Tt.e First Ftve-Tear Plan, ^fain Report, 1952, p.35. 

See The Third Fnt-Tear Plan, Draft Outline, 1960, p 15. 
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immediately formidable of the problems confronting the nation. 
But the problem cannot be solved ^vith the wave of a magic 
wand. We have to steer clear of the dusty cliches on the 
subject that are being industriously peddled at present. 
What is needed most in the context of present-day conditions 
is the conducting of marketing studies on a scientific basis 
and of understanding the interrelationship bet%veen planning 
and pricing in a planned economy. Marketing studies should 
be launched on a full scale, and the same scientific spirit should 
be brought to bear on this problem as helped the manufac- 
turing processes to be brought to the present stage of 
development. 

The success of a planned economy rests mainly on the 
timely realization of the importance of marketing in the overall 
structure of industiy\ The tremendous role of marketing in 
the manufacturing problems has not been sufficiently realized 
by our planners. We cannot have quantity production 
•uithout quantity marketing, though it is easy to see that many 
production problems are more readily solved if they are 
approached pari passu as marketing problems. In other 
words, we have said too long : ‘ Here is a thing Ave have 

made — how can we sell it ? ’ What we should say is : ‘ Here 

is a thing to sell — how can we make it ? ’ So the basic 
approach needs to be drastically changed. A new dimension 
to current thinking on distribution and marketing has to be 
given so that maladjustments between production and con- 
sumption are combated for the good of the Indian economy. 
Government Aid for Marketing Growth and Development in India : 
Base Line Data 

The Government \vould do well to seek a wider area of 
understanding wnth expert agencies engaged in the field of 
marketing in this countty^ so that base line data could be 
made available. This wealth of marketing information could 
provide the starting point of market exploration. In 1960, 
for example, Messrs. J. -Walter Thompson Private Ltd., had 
prepared a consumer index of markets based on no fe^ver than 
twelve indicators. Again, in 1962, the Clarion Advertising 
Ser\dces attempted the computation of market rating indices 
for class I towns of India. This was the second known attempt 
that an advertising agency had made in India for rating the 
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of rising prices is a particularly disquieting feature of the 
Indian economy. Indeed, this problem is of vital significance 
which needs to be giv^en the highest possible attention. Unfor- 
tunately. the recent increases in the prices of manufactured 
goods such as cloth, steel, chemicals and cement, either due 
to fiscal measures like enhancement of excise and customs 
duties or due to statutory.' price increases allo'vved in the case 
of industries like steel and cement, have set off a chain reaction 
in the Indian economy. Even such essentials as sugar have 
seen an upward movement of prices. AU these are disturbing 
trends, which may upset the entire economy of the country". 
Everything considered, the time has come when painstaking 
studies should be imdertaken and selectiy'e controls introduced 
so that the runaway rise in prices is combated for the good of 
the Indian economy. 

Conchcsion 

So far the efforts in the direction of marketing growth and 
development have been largely sporadic and lacked a scientific 
approach. They therefore did not make any notable impact 
on the overall advancement of the country's industrial deve- 
lopment- A stage seems to have been reached in the country's 
planned economy when sustained, organized efforts are needed 
in the field of marketing if optimum results are to be obtained 
from increased production both in the public and private 
sectors. 

We may conclude with certain vital observations of the 
Ford Foundation Team in this connexion : ‘ Basic develop- 

ment of marketing must take place on these general lines : 
Firstly, that “ made-in-India ” products must be good and of 
imiform quality-, and to this end, industiy cannot rely wholly 
on Government, but must police itself. Secondly, products 
must be geared to meet consumers" felt needs. Thirdly, aggres- 
sive efforts must be made to reach and stimulate the huge 
potential market of the villages as yet barely touched.’® 
Although these remarks were made by the Ford Foundation 
International Planning Team on Small Industries in India, 
they apply to all tv-pes and kinds of industries — ^large-scale, 
me^iun-sized, small-scale and cottage industries. In fine, the 

- See Ripari cr. SrztiU Indusiries in Iniiz, 1954, p.IO. 
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main problem of Indian industries is one of marketing which 
needs to be tackled in a scientific spirit. It will enable the 
Indian economy to march forward within the quickest possible 
time, and make India an industrially advanced country in 
the modern sense of the term. 
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WHITHER MARKETING ? 

Marketing and Industrialization 

Marketing, which constitutes the bed-rock of production, 
lacked a scientific approach in the past in our country, and 
consequently the pace of Indian industrialization could not be 
quickened, other considerations apart. Even today, notwith- 
standing the fact that Ave have embarked on a planned economy 
within the democratic set-up of the country, marketing tends 
to be a rule-of-thumb affair in a large number of cases, and 
therefore industrial production gets choked at several points 
and often goes off the rails. 

There is a marked tendency amongst us to produce goods 
first, and await their marketing afterwards, in the mistaken 
belief that marketing can look after itself. This tendency on 
our part constitutes a major pitfall in the scheme of industriali- 
zation, for it holds up the progress of industrialization, upsetting 
the planned economic development of the countr)?. We must 
necessarily lay the foundation of our expanding economy on 
marketing. 

Mechanics of Marketing 

Production and marketing are the two pillars of an economy. 
A systematic study of marketing should, therefore, be orga- 
nized in our economy, thereby bringing about an efficient 
marketing system. Armed with the sinews of an efficient 
marketing system, the Indian economy can easily change 
over from the stagnant to the progressive stage by invigorating 
the process of industrialization within a comparatively brief 
span of time. We can gainfully utilize the ripe experience 
of the industrially advanced countries of the world for the 
benefit of India’s planned economy. W e must not, however, 
ape blindly the marketing systems of other nations in evolving 
one of our own, but we can certainly draw on them and 
profitably adapt their knowledge in marketing to Indian 
conditions so as to bring about quicker and better results. 
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In any case, our first and foremost requirement for broadening 
the base of industrialization is that the problem of marketing 
be steadily pursued. The countr)'’s industrial progress cannot 
be achieved by medieval thinking involving hit-or-miss 
methods of marketing. It is only by a readiness to accept 
modern marketing as the essentia! postulate of industrial 
production that we can open up new horizons of hope for the 
industrial India about which we all dream. 

The Role of Marketing in India's Planned Economy 

If I were to summarize the role of marketing in India’s 
planned economy in one word, I would do it by writing down 
* dynamic ’. Our inability to make greater headway in the 
fields of production seems to be largely due to inadequate 
understanding of certain specific factors associated i\ith 
marketing. The success of a planned economy within the 
democratic framework of the country is intimately related to 
the timel> realization of the role of marketing. Should that 
dynamism occur in marketing, the planners would find that 
the planned targets are not only hit but even exceeded in a 
large number of cases to the obvious advantage of the Indian 
economy. All in all, there is little chance of the targets going 
off at a tangent. 

Production Costs and Marketing 

It is well known that the cost of production of most of the 
goods in our industries is excessively high compared with that 
of advanced countries, in spite of the oft-repcatcd cry that 
Indian labour is comparatively cheap. Though attempts arc 
frequently made by vested interests to justify this state of 
affairs on one ground or another, the main reason for the 
unduly high production costs is that no serious attention is 
being paid to the role of marketing in the scheme of things. 
Slogans such as the * customer is always right ’ and ‘ customers 
areoursiiprcinemasters ’ arc often heard, but in actual practice 
the customer’s interest is more often than not b) -passed. 
That greatly reduces the chances of industr)' availing itself of 
the benefits of large-scale production through vigorous market- 
ing development. 

The Grace and Favour System > 

In a planned economy like ours where production is planned 
on a priority basis, the ' grace and favour ' system does not 
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allow the free market economy to play its part to the full. 
Marketing, being tied up in various ways, cannot develop on 
scientific lines. 

Under the grace and favour system with its permits, licences 
and quotas, and their inevitable accompaniments of pulls and 
pressures, the marketing development of the nation is often 
hindered. This constitutes fertile soil for corruption. Too 
often, the customer buys goods rather gingerly and grudgingly. 

This system of grace and favour prevents production from 
attaining full fruition and exercises a retarding effect on the 
economy in the long run. Lt.-Golonel Y. G. M. Shehori- 
Altman says : ‘ A great deal of government control has often 

dictated the economic course of events ; the machinery of 
control is unwieldy and ver)'^ often downright inefficient.’^ 
What is needed to be done most at present is that the grace and 
favour system should yield to the new system of selective con- 
trols in the country' ’s marketing system, which should then be 
streamlined as realistically as possible in the circumstances. 
Buoyancy would thus be injected in the distribution mechanism, 
and enable the economy to meet the present-day needs of the 
home market and also stand up against future onslaughts when 
other nations, more favourably placed than ours, endeavour 
to swamp the Indian market with their manufactured goods. 
That aspect should not be lost sight of It ^\'ould be risky to 
become complacent under the grace and favour system, for 
it would only stifle our industrial progress in the long run. 
There is a widespread feeling in the country that the grace 
and favour system should be gradually removed so that a grand 
structure of marketing might be built up side by side with 
'the rising production of Indian industry. 

Attitude of Manufacturers towards Marketing 

Indian manufacturers must ensure that, once they have 
succeeded in winning the market, the quality of their products 
does not deteriorate. It is quite likely that at times quality 
may suffer for want of the requisite raw materials, a factor 
beyond the control of manufacturers, but in such cases it is 
morally necessar)’- that the customers are informed of the 
impending reduction in the quality in a straightforward 
manner, which should be accompanied by suitable pnce 

> See Planned Selling, Bombay, February 1963, p.l3. 
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adjustment. Tltal would ensure that the reputation of the 
manufacturers is maintained cs'cn under adverse circumstances. 
By doing this, the future growth of marketing will be generally 
unhampered. 

If, however, the customers arc irritated by continual minor 
faults, no matter how low-priced such products may be tlicy 
will become suspicious and arc likely to switch over to riv.al 
products. It is therefore of the highest importance that 
constant efforts should be made by manufacturers for a better 
finish to their products, keeping in mind that marketing, as 
the most intractable problem, needs to be tackled with 
imaginative understanding and constructive w'isdom. At any 
rate, miirketing must catch the fancy of Indian manufac- 
turers. It is incumbent that a psychological bias in favour of 
marketing is created which will be a major step in channelling 
the nation’s efforts towards marketing development, thus 
enlarging the frontiers of knowledge in marketing. 

Marketing Studies 

Compared w-ith the rising tempo of Indian industrialization, 
studies in marketing have been insignificant in our country. 
Even Indian universities have provided meagre facilities in 
this direction. And wherever such meagre facilities do exist 
in Indian universities, they only emph.asize agricultural market- 
ing without bothering to get to the bottom of industrial and 
consumer marketing. Neither have Indian business houses 
eared to pioneer the cause of industrial and consumer market- 
ing. In such circumstances, the Government should come 
forward with a bold lead so that past neglect may be made 
good. This issue is one of vital and practical importance, 
and it must be solved on rational lines as a matter of top 
priority. Tliis will stimulate the Indian economy whicli, 
thanks to planning, is now acquiring an industrial bias. 
Internalional Factors and Marketing 

Since independence, and more partxcu/.irly since the 
country embarked upon a planned economy, international 
factors have helped India in acquiring an industrial bias. 
The ‘ Kennedy Round ’ of talks under the new American 
Trade Expansion Act, which empowers the American President 
to cut existing tariffs, recognizes that special efforts have to be 
m.idc to reduce barriers obstnicting the exports of mantifac- 
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area and possesses 8.5 per cent of the total population of the 
world, consists of some fifty countries and territories including 
thirty-six independent nations. Each territory has its own 
peculiar characteristics which widely vary in the matter of 
the degree of industrialization, agricultural production, per 
capita income and direction of trade. Generally speaking, 
the rate of growth in most of the African countries is modest. 
The per capita income varies between Rs. 250 and Rs. 500 per 
annum. We should make a conscientious effort and develop 
our trade relationships with these countries. It is true that 
no two countries present an identical picture, but then we 
can have the character study to deal effectively with them. 
It should be a rewarding study. 

From the foregoing, it becomes apparently clear that interna- 
tional factors are extremely favourable to our country ; and 
with the potential resources at its disposal, the nation can 
forge ahead towards becoming one of the great powers. 
Obviously then, marketing will prove an invaluable instrument 
for charting the lines of further advances in these markets 
of the world. By undertaking a scientific study of marketing 
in all its bearings, we can ensure that our national produc- 
tivity is not arrested at this critical period in history when 
international factors are tending to help us in acquiring great- 
ness as an industrial power. World forces have helped us in 
bringing about a measure of achievement that would otherwise 
have taken many more years. India’s industrial progress 
win be hastened because of the planned economy to which 
she has wedded herself at present. Today we cannot but 
stress the fact that marketing will play the crucial role in 
the further development of the Indian economy. 

U.N. Conference an Trade and Development and India 

The remarks made by Dr. Raul Prebisch, Secretary-General 
of the 1964 United Nations Conference on Trade and Deve- 
lopment, during his three-day visit to India when he met 
Indian ministers and officials for the preparatory work, are 
well worth recalling. Addressing a Press conference in Delhi 
on 14th September, 1963, Dr. Prebisch remarked that the 
1964 U.N. Conference, due to be held in Geneva from 23rd 
March to I6th June, 1964, would, inter alia, explore ways 
of increasing trade relationships l^tiveen dev’eloping and 
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developed countries. This would be achieved largely by eli- 
minating barriers and restrictions impeding the export of con- 
sumer goods of the developing countries into the developed 
countries, and the import of capital goods of the developed 
countries into the developing countries, thus avoiding gaps 
in the balance of pa^unents position. ‘ The objectives of the 
Conference were of paramount importance to the developing 
countries which comprise three-quarters of the population of 
the world.’^ Differentiating the Conference at Geneva from 
the Havana Conference on Trade and Employment, 
Dr. Prebisch explained that the main idea behind the latter was 
to facilitate the return to the old pattern of international trade 
which had functioned ivell in the past. But the idea of deve- 
lopment was not a basic concept of the Havana Conference. 
On the other hand, the purpose of the Geneva Conference 
was, according to him, to find a new pattern of trade that would 
respond to the needs of developing countries. These needs 
arose out of the requirements of economic development which 
called for increased imports of capital goods, ivhile there was, 
at the same time, a tendency towards a trade gap leading to 
disequilibrium in the balance of payments of developing 
countries. This tendency was not a temporary phenomenon 
but was structural and fundamental. As such, industrial 
statesmanship of the highest order needs to be displayed in 
the domain of international marketing so as to avoid any likely 
international crisis. Happily, the three-month U.N. Con- 
ference on Trade and Development which ended in Geneva on 
16th June, 1964, laid the foundation for a comprehensive orga- 
nization kno'ivn as the World Trade and Development Board. 
This ivas indeed a spectacular achievement which irill keep the 
new institution moring ivith proper locomotion. The trade 
conference is to be held regularly, at least every two or three 
years. The next conference is to be held at the beginning of 
1966. Between conferences a Trade and Development Council 
attached to the United Nations mechanism, would act as the 
permanent organ. All these are excellent beginnings which 
herald that a new era of international collaboration has com- 
menced. It is to be hoped that the developed countries of the 
world would provide enlarged markets for the exports of 

- See Indian Finance, Calcutta, 21st September, 1963, p.446. 
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the developing countries in mutual interest, thereby helping 
the economic development of the developing countries by 
avoiding tlic widening chasm in trade balances bctvvccn the 
two sets of countries of the world. India’s role in bringing 
about this state of affairs was noteworthy in that the IVorld 
Trade and Development Board followed the Indian proposals 
submitted to the Secrctar^’-Gencral, Dr. Prebisch, at Delhi 
when he visited this countr>’ in September 1963 in connexion 
with the preparatory work of the Geneva Conference. India 
is bound to play a vital role in future conferences as well. She 
represents the true voice of the undcr*developed countries 
of the world. 

A Criligue of Some Aspects of InUmalional Marketing 

Till lately, international marketing of raw materials and 
manufactured goods proceeded between countries principally 
producing raw materials and those which were highly indus- 
trialized. In this pattern of imcmaiional marketing, countries 
producing raw materials had no large established manufac- 
turing industries, whereas highly industrialized countries had 
a great need of raw materials for processing them into manu- 
factured goods. This trend of international marketing was 
essentially based on the e.vploitation of weaker nations by 
stronger nations, and so, in its very nature, could not continue 
for ail time. It is now giving way to a new trend in interna- 
tional marketing, in which producers of raw materials have 
begun to convert these raw materials into manufactured goods, 
and no longer export them to the former manufacturing 
countries to any large extent. In this new' order of things, 
marketing complications have already arisen. Because of these 
complications, the rate of expansion of W'orld exports has 
shrunk in recent years. The rate of expansion of world exports 
had declined from 8.4 per cent per annum in the early fifties 
to 6.6 per cent in the Jaie Bflies and to Jess than 5 per cent in 
the early sixties. It is to be hoped that the deterioration in 
terms of trade and sluggish expansion of the c.xport quantum 
of the developing countries w'Ould be arrested because of recent 
de%'clopments in world trade. 

The situation is not altogether hopeless, for there arc com- 
pensating advantages for those nations which arc manufac- 
turers and which can continue to produce capital goods and 
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Other heavy equipment and market them to such countries as 
need them for their newly created manufacturing industries. 
This will clearly be a transitional period, and the tivo sets 
of countries should prepare themselves for the ‘ s^vitch-over ’ 
policy and programme in international marketing. During 
this transitional period, the older set of manufacturing countries 
■will have additional scope for marketing high-quality goods 
and commodities like electrical apparatus, refrigerators, motor 
vehicles, automobiles, locomotives, artificial silk goods and 
the numerous s)Tithetic products for world markets. This will 
avert a slideback into a marketing crisis, and ivill also prevent 
the upsetting of the \vhole international marketing structure. 

To bring about this state of affairs, a thorough process of 
reconditioning and re-organization will clearly be necessary. 
It will be the task of tlie United Nations to find a new pattern 
of trade between these two sets of countries and give the lead 
for more and more collaboration between the developed and 
the developing countries. India is a typical example among 
the developing countries which are zealous in protecting their 
interests in the domain of international marketing. 

It is true that the more highly industrialized countries would 
not be ^vilIing to accept the new order of things under normal 
circumstances. Ob'viously, they %vould want the promotion of 
world trade on their own terms, without providing an adequate 
quid pro quo for the developing countries. In the midst of 
such a tangle, the one bright spot has been brought about 
through the labours of the Geneva Conference held recently 
from 23rd March to 16th June, 1964, which has evolved a 
new -world trade machiner)' in the form of the World Trade 
and Development Board as discussed earlier in the chapter. 
A Secretariat headed by Dr. Prebisch, has been set up mthin 
the framework of the United Nations. It is to be greatly hoped 
that the U.N. will play its part in this field as it has been 
playing in the political field for nearly Uvo decades. 

The expansion of ivorld trade ivill have to base itself on 
the principle of developing the economies of these under- 
developed countries, allowing the more higldy industriahzed 
countries to export capital goods, machinery and other 
specialized equipment. It is better to avoid any clash by a 
little give and take on either side, which can settle the problem 
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The J{ew Perspective and the Indian Institute of Foreign Trade 

‘ India, today, is engaged in a vast experiment to bring its 
giant economy into the main stream of modern life. Even if 
this effort of economic expansion concerned only the Indian 
people, the scale and vision of the attempt should still catch 
the imagination of the world. To create the conditions of 
modern liwng'for over four hundred milhon people, to rescue 
from extreme poverty nearly half the inhabitants of the free 
yet under-developed ^vorld, to bring into the age of atomic 
energy and outer space one of the most ancient of the world’s 
great civilizations — all these are stirring adventures of the 
human spirit in their own right. But the significance of India’s 
plans extends beyond the frontiers of India. They are a vital, 
perhaps a decisive chapter in the wider history of modern 
man’”* These cogent remarks of the British economist, 
Barbara Ward, are -weU ^vorth pondering over when a new 
perspective is being opened up before India. Her planned 
economic development should prove a landmark in the history 
of the under-developed countries of the world. Her difficul- 
ties lie in the direction of export promotion which is basic to 
her economic development at an accelerated speed. Surely, 
India, which is trying to boost her exports so that she can 
import capital goods, industrial raw materials etc. for her 
planned economic development, is bound to succeed. She 
presents an excellent example of an under-developed country 
^s"hich is tr)dng its best to become an industrially advanced 
nation within a brief period in her history. It is gratifying 
to note that export-consciousness is in the air. We are making 
tremendous efforts to get a proper share of the overseas market. 
Here marketing would seem to hold the key for the accelerated 
development of the Indian economy. An intensive programme 
of research of export markets would, therefore, appear to be 
essential, and the establishment of the Indian Institute of 
Foreign Trade, albeit a little belated, has been a step in the 
right direction. 

International marketing is striving to establish its first 
beachhead in India with the establishment of the Indian 
Institute of Foreign Trade under the auspices of the Ministr}’- 

4 Barbara Ward, India and the IFerf, Indian edition by arrangement with Hamish. 

Hamilton Ltd., London, New Delhi, 1961, p.9. 
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of International Trade (now Ministry of Commerce). In fact, 
the Government of India has taken a very bold and a unique 
step in opening the Indian Institute of Foreign Trade. 
Justifying the establishment of the Institute, the brochure 
brought out by the Ministry, in this connexion, sa>'s : ‘ A 
fundamental requirement of efficient overseas marketing is 
well-organized marker research and area surveys in potential 
consuming areas. W^hile such market surveys are undertaken 
as a matter of course by larger industrial concerns and specia- 
lized agencies in the advanced countries, in the case of a newly 
industrializing country like India, we will have to initiate 
and develop such specialized institutions. Also in all advanced 
countries, universities and other educational and commercial 
bodies have academies of foreign trade and a chain of institu- 
tions and firms to undertake these activities. There arc no 
institutions, organizations or bodies in the country to undertake 
such market research and area surveys. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor the universities, nor any of the organizations such 
as Export Promotion Councils or Trade and Business Organiza- 
tions and Federations have so far established any agencies or 
oi^anizations to conduct in a scientific way any market 
research, area survey or commodity research on any sizeable 
basis. Therefore, the efforts in this direction require to be 
initiated as well as greatly strengthened.’* The brochure 
goes on to add ; ‘ In advanced countries, Academies of Foreign 
Trade are widely established. In Japan not only docs 
JETRO (Japanese Export Trade Research Organization) 
function with wide ramifications but a number of institutions 
specialize in foreign trade. In the U.S.A. such specialized 
institutions are also large in number. In the U.K. the 
“Institute of Export” is a leading organization. Similarly, 
in France, Germany, and Italy, officially sponsored and 
supported institutions arc functioning. In the Soviet Union 
the “ Academy of Foreign Trade ” and the “ Marketing 
Research Institute ” function as apex bodies.’^ It is thus 
clear that the Government of India has shown sufficient aware- 

* Sec The Indian Institute of Fomgn Trade : Cmutitutun end Fregrairme, issued by 
the Ministry of Internalional Trade (now Ministry of Commerce), Govern- 
ment of India, 1963, pp.I-Z. 

*’ Ibid, pp.2-3. 
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ness to develop an institutional approach to the problem of 
marketing so as to bring about a reorientation in the marketing 
programme of the nation. Quite obviously the Indian 
economy should be developed on the basis of a relatively large 
export of Indian manufactured goods. Here the Institute of 
Foreign Trade will play a crucial role. On organization of 
market research, area surveys and commodity research, the 
brochure points out : ‘ The Institute of Foreign Trade will 

undertake market research and area surveys in foreign countries 
in accordance with a planned programme in order to assess, 
current and potential demand for Indian products in those 
countries. These surv'^eys will not only indicate the scope of 
absorption for Indian goods in foreign markets, but also spell 
out in detail the techniques to be adopted to achieve such 
absorption. The Institute may conduct these surv^eys either 
through its own personnel or through specialized agencies 
abroad. In either case, the presentation of the results will be 
effected in a manner suited to meet the requirements of Indian 
trade and industr}\ The Institute will also make intensive 
commodity studies in the country in order to locate commo- 
dities tvith export potential and draw up long-term plans for 
their development, processing and export. It is anticipated 
that these sur^^eys and studies will be of inestimable value to 
Government Departments in framing export policies as well 
as to manufacturers and exporters of Indian goods in the 
expansion and diversification of their export trade.” The 
Institute has already proved its worth by becoming a good 
vehicle for the development of international markets for Indian 
goods. 

India ranks among the first fifteen trading countries of the 
world. ‘ Our share in the total world trade has been increasing 
steadily, though slowly. In 1940, it was 2.3 per cent, by 
1950 it had increased to 3.2 per cent and by 1959 to 3.6 
per cent.’® With the grooving realization of increasing our 
share in the overseas market, this is making further progress. 
Here the role of marketing is supreme. Admittedly, greater 
efforts are needed in international marketing. The Institute 

Ibid. p.5. 

S See Fonion Tradt of India, issued by the Publication Division, Ministry of 

Information and Broadcasting, Government of India, New Delhi, 1961, p.5. 
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of Foreign Trade which is becoming a suitable apparatus in 
this direction, is bound to play a greater and greater role as 
the years roll on and the country acquires more and more 
experience in the domain of international marketing. 

^V^lat next ? The time has come when industrial and 
consumer marketing should be so moulded by the Indian 
Institute of Foreign Trade as to receive pride of place. The 
Institute should open a Faculty of \farketing for advanced 
studies in marketing. In fact, it would be better if it is 
renamed by adding the svord ‘ Marketing *. It should then 
be called ‘ The Indian Institute of Foreign Trade and 
Marketing That would pve due emphasis to marketing 
in the scheme of the Institute. After all, the broad objective 
of the Institute is to increase India’s exports, and that neces- 
sitates the formulation of a well-conceived marketing policy. 

Another thing. It would be well if it is understood by 
Indian universities that the Institute does not desire to encroach 
on their preser\’e : it is an essential responsibility of the 
Government to develop India’s exports which is inherent in 
the logic of planned economic devdopment. It is verj' good 
that the Institute has been made an autonomous body as 
Gos’cmment experts become stale from too much file work.® 
Be that as it may, this step on the part of the Government is 
bound to generate an air of optimism and expectanc)’, and 
to give a clear lead to Indian universities and business houses. 
We can now develop both the fundamental and applied 
aspects of Indian marketing with dynamism which svill help 
the national economy to take advantage of international 
factors which are becoming more and more favourable for the 
future gTo^^^th of Indian industry and the exports of her 
industr>’’s manufactured products in international markets. 
Indiistrializotion of Sales 

Marketing calls for fresh thinking in the context of Indians 
des-eloping economy’ so that the powerful impact may be felt 
on the planned economic development. Marketing should 

® Inauguratifig ibe Onira! Gmerumtot Economic and StatisiicaJ Staff 
Association at New Delhi, on 30tfa Mawb, 19&4, Mrs. Tarteskwari Sinha 
spoke >n a lighter vein that Cov-cmiuciK e*pcrt5 became staJe from too much 
file Hork. Perhaps she tvas s'cntstatmg this viewpoint, as in Gorerrment, the 
people aire entrapped in office vrorlr which oAen renders them i{J.eqwipped 
for newer knowledge. 
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occupy the pivotal place in the scheme of production. In fact, 
it constitutes a djmamo providing the motive force for produc- 
tion. Production can only be maintained at a faster rate if 
the marketing system is well conceived. India must needs 
show concern for the development of marketing in its scientific 
character. She has, of comse, to chart her owm marketing 
strategy but she can certainly enrich her marketing system by 
learning from foreign experience. 

Production and marketing must complement and reinforce 
one another. They are like the wings of a bird. The whole 
concept of marketing should be so developed that the cormtry^’s 
industrialization should, register continuous progress. We 
must develop a ‘ philosophy ’ of marketing. This philosophy 
should be evolved around industrialization of sales. That pro- 
duction and marketing ^vould reinforce one another under 
this philosophical concept would mean that the countr^^’s 
industrialization would take place without any impediments. 

Whichever way one views the problem of Indian marketing, 
one finds bright prospects for the country’s marketing deve- 
lopment. The realization of the priority of marketing over 
production would be a major step in bringing about the 
described results, particularly when w'orid conditions are 
propitious. 

We shall be hemmed in on all sides on the production 
front without having a basic understanding of the industriali- 
zation of sales. We must therefore discover the line of action 
on this premise so that the Indian economy may not be bede- 
villed. This ‘ philosophical ’ approach to industrial produc- 
tion should take root as it is the one best calculated to succeed 
in promoting the interests of the Indian economy. This 
philosophy needs to be transformed into action. In any case, 
it must be made intensely practical if the best results in 
the field of industrial production are to be obtained. 

Predominance of Marketing in the National System of Economy 

The period from 1947 to the present has been one of rapid 
growth of Indian industr^^ 'V\'Me it is true that India has 
made appreciable progress in the last seventeen years in the 
field of economic development, it is equally true that this 
progress would have been much greater had the problem of 
marketing received sufficient attention. 
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India has c\-oI\'«I a planned economy \\-itiun the demo- 
cratic frainc^NT)rk A\iuch has brought to bear a new dimension 
in the domain of marheting. She has acquired a zest for 
improving the competidve strength of her manufactured 
go^. But she needs an economist of the stature of Friedrich 
List of Germany to base her national sv'stcm of economy, which 
is in a tranridonal stage, on a nesv premise. 

It need hardly be stressed that a reorientation in our outlook 
and approach to the problem of marketing is palpably called 
Tot. That is possible only when an eminent economist can, 
in a crusading spirit, propagate marketing as identical with 
production. ^Vhat is needed today is that the lessons in 
marketing arc learnt with increasing receptirit)'. That is the 
only ts-ay for India to hold her own in the home and foreign 
markets. 

Marketing will offer India incomparably greater adsnntagcs 
than all the economical methods of manufacture. In fact, 
marketing will enable more conscientious, acctiraie, and econo* 
imcal methods of manufacture, as manufacturing actirities 
are dependent on marketing activities in the final analpb. 
It is time that India solved her marketing problem so as to 
attain full stature in the comitv' of nations, and enable her to 
lift her people from penury to comfort. 

To project a neiv ima^ of marketing into the apparatus of 
industrial production, India would have to undergo great 
stresses and stiaiia. This is going to be no eas>’ task. We 
cannot build up a marketing system overnight, for its ingcnuln*, 
its tempo and its dsnamism call for deep thinking o\cr the 
years- ‘ Intelligent marketing, starting from the conception 
of the product to ic finally reaching the consumer, would 
obtiate many failures, although it is inevitable that in a highly 
de\ eloped and sophisticated market there will alwaj's be failures 
of products, as there are of books, pla\-s and films. Failure 
mav also be indicative of imagination and cxperimentalion.’'® 
It is only the summation of individual efforts in the realm 
of marketing that would hdp in the consummation of a 

to end DirtnJTiioe hi ITJT., L'.SL.I. end tVrrt Gernefj, 

PiTjdactmrv Cccnril, Nrn S>lsrc2i 19G3, p.9. 
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marketing system of a nation. That system of marketing has 
to tailor to the needs of the home and foreign markets. 

A new marketing, system, when it becomes more important 
than manufacture, is sure to produce tangible results in the 
shape of increased production and consumption. That system 
would bring about an integration of the nation’s productive 
activities to the best advantage of the economy. A change 
has therefore to take place in our national thinking on the 
‘ philosophical ’ plane so that the nation may register unin- 
terrupted progress in the years to come. 

A developing economy like ours has to understand the 
cultural merits of this basic approach so as to release forces 
favourable to the speedier growth of the national economy. 
By cultivating a new image of marketing with a sophistication 
of its own in the overall process of industrial production, we 
can usher in a new era of plenty and prosperity. 

Enlargement of Industrial Production 

We have to ensure that our industrial production is suffi- 
ciently enlarged and various difficulties confronting the nation 
in this direction are overcome. The industrial growth in India 
expanded at an annual average rate of 9 per cent during the 
First Five-Year Plan (1951-56), 8 per cent during the Second 
Five-Year Plan (1956-61), and only 7 per cent during the 
first three years of the Third Five-Year Plan (1961-66). 
The effect of tliis slo^v industrial growth has been felt on all 
sectors of the Indian economy, more particularly on our efforts 
for ensuring prosperity to the teeming miUions of our land. 
The need of the hour is the enlargement of the industrial growth 
in India. This can be done by the acceptance of marketing 
as the lever of the economic growth. And here our main 
objective should be to allocate more of such production for 
the world’s markets. Shri Asoka Mehta, Deputy Chairman 
of the Planning Commission, remarked forthrightly, while 
inaugurating the annual general meeting of the All-India 
Exporters’ Chamber at Bombay on 16th June, 1964, that to 
promote exports the country^ might have to take the difficult 
decision of restraining consumption at home and diverting 
production to the export market. Truly, we must take the 
long-term \aew even though it null involve immediate sacrifice. 
But then rve have to devise rva)^ and means for the enlargement 
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of production. In a larger sense, this can be easily achieved 
if we reorient our thinking in the sphere of marketing. 

By the development of marketing techniques, commensurate 
with the needs of enlarged production, we can develop not 
only home markets on a lasting basis but also place more 
Indian manufactured goods in international markets than 
before, and attain an equilibrium in our balance of payments 
position. We have, of course, to place the accent on the 
export of Indian manufactured goods to foreign markets so 
as to have as much return as possible in the shape of greater 
imports of a diverse nature. This would enable us to give 
further impetus to our industrial production and to gain 
prestige in the industrial world as a manufacturing power. 
At all events, export growth should constitute an indispensable 
part of the wider economic policy. Actually, it will influence 
various aspects of the national economy. The next chapter 
T/if Outlook has given export projections up to 1981. It has a 
vast coverage, showing that exporting is our greatest need 
to enlarge the productive apparatus of the country. That will 
go a long way in ensuring prosperity to the teeming millions 
of our country in the final reckoning. 

Marketing as a Growth Simulant 

Marketing should break new ground every day as a growth 
stimulant. It must be clear to us that production depends 
upon marketing for its ultimate success. Today marketing 
has become a major instrument in the hands of industry. The 
instrument of marketing has to be employed with consummate 
ability for obtaining the best results in the field of production. 
It should acquire a special meaning so that it can play a large 
part in augmenting the productive capacity of the nation. 
We should develop a massive marketing apparatus if only 
because of the vastness of the country and the immense poten- 
tial resources at the disposal of the nation. 

A rare consilience of favourable factors with the country 
can promote the development of marketing, but that involves 
skilful manipulation of the national resources. At least there 
must be an upsurge in marketing thinking. That will enable 
the country to multiply its production by degrees. India has 
the capacity and the inherent strength to register spectacular 
progress in the economic field through marketing. 
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When opportunities are presenting themselves, India should 
not turn her back on them. She must gear up her marketing 
apparatus for facing the immense task of disposal of goods 
turned out by her industry. Marketing should prove a sort 
■of growth stimulant in promoting the fortunes of the nation. 
Hence it is the paramount duty of all of us to impart an indus- 
trial bias to the national economy ivhich would ultimately 
r^ult in our achieving the central aim of planning, namely, 
better standards for the people. 

All methods for furthering the interests of an economy, such 
as tariSs, import control measures, fiscal regulations, oligo- 
poly, etc., are only means for correcting the imbalances in 
the economy, but it is marketing that uldmately decides the 
pace of economic growth. Marketing is, therefore, a growth 
stimulant. A tremendous responsibility lies on our shoulders to 
evolve an efficient marketing organization. In this way, there 
would be a transformation of the whole economy which would 
be reflected in a higher standard of living for the entire nation. 
Marketing as a Long Drawn-Out Process 

Our industrial production can increase by leaps and bounds 
if we developed this theme of industrial and consumer 
marketing. It should be woven into the fabric of the nation. 
If a carefiiUy planned programme of marketing is pressed into 
service for industrialization, our industrial progress would be 
very rapid. As the pressure of the buyers' market builds up, 
it would be inescapably necessary for us to develop a sound 
marketing strategy' in India’s developing economy. Already 
the process has started, but its acceleration is an imperative 
necessity. 

ivlarketing is both a process and an attitude of mind. If the 
country'’s industrialists develop a scientific- attitude of mind 
tovv'ards marketing, it would benefit the consumer through 
reduced prices of manufactured goods, because of the greater 
economies effected through large-scale production. There is 
no doubt that many* of our manufacturing industries are coming 
up against this problem, but what is desirable is that the pace 
should be quickened. Marketing will finally assert itself, 
though it may prove to be a long drawn-out process. 

A new and more sophisticated rationale for releasing forces 
for the faster growth of the national economy will be provided 
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by marketing. Anj^^'ay, the problem of marketing ^vill mani- 
fest itself at every stage of the accelerated growth of the Indian 
economy. It calls for reforms which require imagination, 
understanding, and creative thinking. 

In India, the need for marketing reforms is all the greater 
as she has to hasten her economic growth. She must address 
herself to the task of marketing reforms in her developing 
economy, ho^vever difficult the task may be. Gratifyingly 
enough, a series of steps designed to give a boost to the market- 
ing programme, particularly in the sphere of-exports, has been 
taken. For example, a code of conduct for guiding exporters 
and manufacturers of goods for export has been formulated 
by the Ministry of International Trade (now Ministry of 
Commerce). According to the code, exporters should conform 
to high ethical standards in business, fulfil strictly all con- 
tractual obligations, improve and maintain the quality of 
goods and adhere to the time of delivery. It is also necessary 
that all exporting firms including manufacturers and exporters 
should sign a pledge to thb effect. Similarly, another code 
may be densed in the case of the home-marketing programme 
so as to bring about marketing reforms as a first step in channell- 
ing the marketing improvements to the benefit of the Indian 
economy. There are signs, houwever faint, which are herald- 
ing a new era of marketing in India, though, of course^ by 
its very nature, it will be a long drawn-out process in the 
economic life of the nation. 

Sie/) bj; Step 

The process of marketing development should proceed step 
by step for raising the country’s industrial production so as 
to enable it to breathe fresh air without hindrance. That 
marketing should contribute to the continuing process of 
expansionism in industrial production calls for great ingenuity, 
as the existing apparatsss cf iwittstrial pTodnetion is at pteseat 
incapable of bringing about improved living standards in the 
nation in consonance with the country’s natural resources. 
As such, the role of marketing should progressively increase svith 
every rise in industrial production. It is bound to play a 
crucial role in the industrial framework of the nation. 

Marketing should constitute both an exciting and a challeng- 
ing programme of de\’elopmcnt, for the opportunities awaiting 
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industrial expansion are no less than the obstacles in its way. 
Against the opportunities for industrial expansion should 
be mentioned the sombre fact of emerging competition. It 
would be the task of marketing to overcome all such obstacles 
arising on the industrial front. Marketing should grow 
unceasingly if the hopes pinned by the nation for substantial 
economic expansionism are to be realized. 

Conclusion 

Marketing, which can no longer be neglected, needs to be 
developed gradually with a great deal of manoeuvrability, 
so that it may ultimately prove to be a mighty weapon in the 
armoury of industrial production for fulfilling the continuing 
needs of a developing economy. We should be lulling our- 
selves into complacency if we think that production can look 
after its own interest. That line of erroneous thinking might 
prove disastrous for the nation. 

Hitherto, little or nothing has been done in India in lifting 
the marketing system to a scientific plane, but that should not 
deter us from breaking new ground by stages in the complex 
terrain of marketing. We have to make good our past 
negligence in this regard and to work with redoubled speed. 
We must turn the wheel of marketing full circle so that our 
industrial potentialities are exploited to the ultimate good of 
the national economy. 

Marketing is riot a magic formula for success in production : 
it is an extremely useful tool for infusing dynamism into the 
apparatus of production. If it is used skilfully, it can help 
the country’s economic growth to a far greater extent than 
all other working tools put together. Though the trial is 
great, the harvest will be greater. In the end it is the prospect 
of industrial greatness which should compel us to fix our eyes 
on marketing and make up all the deficiencies of the past in 
this respect. That is why it is better to develop a new concept 
of industrialization of sales, as this concept will place pro- 
duction and marketing in correct perspective. Clearly, the 
pace of Indian industrialization would depend, in the main, 
on marketing. 

By developing a scientific marketing system in India’s 
growing economy, we shall create the sinews for Indian 
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manufacturers to compete efTcctively in international markets. 
The country' %vill have to tighten its belt and step up its export 
efforts. Despite all the schemes now in operation for improving 
the export potential of Indian industry, there are road-blocks 
in its path. Unless the path is levelled up by means of the 
skilful use of the %veapon of marketing, we cannot achieve 
substantial progress. Neither svill our home market be deve- 
loped on sound lines nor the export markets be captured on 
a lasting basis. Therefore, marketing should be accorded its 
rightful place in the Indian economy. 

A painstaking study of marketing in all its ramifications is 
worthy of attention as it promotes the most vital link with 
industrial production in the economic framework of the 
nation. We shall begin to pose a new set of questions to the 
process of economic growth. It tvill open up a new world 
which will colour our thinking on the problem of industrial 
production and condition our industrial progress. A well- 
thought-out marketing system svill create a better and brighter 
future for industrial India. Here mere lip-service to marketing 
will not do. What is required is the significant break-through 
in the realm of marketing so that the nation’s marketing system 
is worked out on scientific lines. 

Since marketing organization is a link between the manu- 
facturer and the ultimate consumer, an efficient marketing 
system is the sine qua non of all industrial progress of the nation. 
It is true that the maintenance of quality of manufactured 
goods is of prime importance, but unless it is made known 
to the ultimate consumer that the goods supplied possess good 
■quality and are available at competitive prices, their produc- 
tion will be hampered time and again. It is only the weapon 
•of marketing that will cut into the markets, both home and 
foreign, and strengthen the hands of manufacturers for conti- 
nuance of the operations of production with greater vigour. 
Conclusively, the role of marketing in the scheme of industrial 
production is all-important, and concerted efforts at all levels 
are a major desideratum for imparting dynamism into the 
apparatus of production. That alone would make our ‘ great 
ascent ’ possible. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
THE OUTLOOK 

-Transformation of Indian Marketing ^ 

Marketing, a subject in its own right, has to be conceived in 
the wider context of economic growth so as to create a powerful 
tradition in economic thinking.' Our comparative barrenness 
of thinking on such a vital subject has been mainly responsible 
for the lopsided development of the Indian economy. The 
time has come when marketing ought to be regarded as a means 
for augmenting the productive sources of the nation, for it 
brings about an equilibrium between production and con- 
sumption. We have to pitch production in the right key and 
evolve a suitable marketing system by turning the search- 
light on marketing. ‘The evolution of the marketing system 
of a country, the nature and number of problems it has to 
encdunter and the relative importance of the functions it is 
called upon to perform are very closely related to the manner 
of production and consumption of the commodity or commo- 
dities in question. The patterns of production and consump- 
tion are in turn influenced by the physical and social features 
obtaining in a country. A country’s climate, geography, its 
religion, the temperament and habits of its people, its social 

1 What is a subject ? Ordinarily, a body of knowledge is called a subject if it is 
recognized as a separate department of knowledge. Judged from this stand- 
point, it wll be safe to say that even today all Ae world over marketing (agri- 
cultural, industrial, and consumer) has not acquired the title of subject barring, 
of course, America, though Europe is fast emulating the American example and 
countries like Italy have begun to accept marketing lechniquK as a potent 
instrument for the rapid expansion of production. It tvill certainly take some 
time for universities and other learned institutions to recognize marketing as a 
subject because economists have generally glossed over the economics of con- 
sumption and businessmen have too often been embroiled in the immediate 
problems of production. Production only became a subject for study in univer- 
sities and other learned institutions. Marketing continued to be neglected in 
the scheme of production at the business level, and universities only emphasized 
the study of production as if it automatically covered marketing. In the 
context of such developments, it has been believed that production is a factor 
that governs marketing. It is now the task for marketing e.\perts to reverse 
this trend of thinking by asserting that marketing is a factor that governs produc- 
tion. After all, the problem of increased production is largely a problem of 
marketing. That is why the sooner marketing acquires the status of a subject, 
the better it will be for the development of international trade and commerce. 
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and economic system and institutions, its production pattern — 
all these factors have an important bearing on the growth of 
its marketing system.’^ But this is not the whole truth. 
Marketing extends beyond the frontiers of a country. As such, 
we can only evolve an efficient marketing system when we 
begin to regard foreign markets as an extension of the home 
market in a dynamic setting. What is, therefore, needed for 
evolving a truly scientific marketing system of a country is 
to have an international outlook. Unless we shunt the car of 
marketing progress to the track of international collaboration, 
we cannot develop a broad-based system of marketing 
which can bring about suitable adjustments of each nation’s 
output to the larger welfare of mankind. It is in this setting 
that ive have to solve the great and vexing problems 
of Indian marketing in order to bring about a complete trans- 
formation in our countr>'’s marketing system- Indian 
marketing will be found to be the same as marketing abroad 
because the same theory and principles will have to be applied 
mulafts mutandis in the case of our country’s marketing system. 
The way these arc applied to Indian conditions against 
the background of international factors will vary with 
the stage of development of the Indian economy. 

Ovirall Marketing Development 

Marketing development is an intricate process. It is basic 
to the entire process of economic development. It is essentially 
a long-term process. It is much more difficult in the case of an 
under-developed country like India. One may recall the wise 
words uttered by Prof. Ragnar Nurksc : ‘Industrialization for 
domestic needs in low-incomc areas runs from the very start 
into a difficulty well knmvn to practical men and of great 
interest to economists. The trouble is this : there is not a 
sufficient market for manufactured goods in a country where 
peasants, farm labourers and their families, comprising typically 
two-thirds to four-fifths of the population, arc too poor to buy 
any factory products, or anything in addition to the little they 
already buy. There is a lack of real purchasing power, 
reflecting the low productivity in agriculture. The other side 
of the coin is that the local economy cannot supply the food 


2 R. S. Sn\-asta\ a, Agriallural Afarketmg in India and Abroad, Bombay, 1960, p 9. 
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needed to sustain the new industrial workers.’^ This is exactly 
the position of the Indian economy. In India about 70 per cent 
of her people are dependent on the land for their living, with 
agriculture and allied activities accounting for nearly a half 
of her national income. Her agriculture is conservative, 
tradition-bound and at times a gamble in the rains in spite of 
agricultural planning. It is normal to blame the shortfalls 
in agriculture on the Vagaries of the monsoon. Shortfalls 
in agricultural output are attributed, year after year, to exces- 
sive rains in certain parts, droughts in some places, floods in 
still others, and a cold spell in some other parts of the country. 
India is unable to feed her growing population on home- 
raised agricultural produce. It is a pity that in spite of its 
preponderant importance in the national economy, agricul- 
ture is a depressed industry ^vhich has been left in large measure 
to fend for itself. It is acknowledged on all hands that Indian 
agriculture, judged by the test of quantitative production, has 
remained backward and unprogressive. Naturally, therefore, 
the agriculturist is unable to play any dominant role in the 
purchase of factory goods. Unless agricultural improvement 
is recognized as an indispensable condition of Indian industriali- 
zation, the country’s economic development will condnue to 
be hampered owing to a lack of real purchasing power in the 
hands of a great majority of the Indian people. 

The country’s economic development is obviously a formid- 
able task. It calls for great efforts on all fronts. An important 
front is that of marketing. It should be possible to step up the 
accelerator of the Indian economy provided marketing is given 
the attention it deserves in the scheme of planned economic 
development. It should be ver}' clear to us that in the past 
purposeful marketing proved difficult for the industrial 
countries of the world which went through the process of 
economic development, and it will prove to be so for the 
under-developed countries like India which are undergoing 
the process now. Unless a realistic approach is made to the 
problem of marketing and a down-to-earth study is made of 

3 Prof. Ragnar Nurkse, Patterns of Trade and Developrnenty Oxford, 1961, pp. 41-42. 

4 See India, A Reference Annual, 1964, compiled by the Research and Refoence 
Division, Ministrx' of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India, 
July 1964, p. 201.' 
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the needs, tastes and habits of the consumer, we cannot impart 
basic strength to the economic development of India. 

An industrially resurgent nation such as India must tackle 
the complex problem of marketing of Indian manufactured 
goods ■Nsdth sufficient dynamism and imagination to get rid of 
production crises which crop up every nosv and then in prac- 
tically all manufacturing industries. The pace of the countrj-’s 
future progress will depend largely upon the problem of market- 
ing. It will provide the key to accelerated economic develop- 
ment of the country’. 

Marketing is not a panacea for all the ailments from which 
production suffers, but it does proride ready-made answers 
to many and varied problems of production, for it is marketing 
that restores a proper balance between demand and supply. 
An extensive knowledge of marketing is essen tial for corrcciing 
any imbalances between demand and supply. \Vc can no 
longer afford to be guided by opinions or inspired hunches in 
the field of production, Wc need scientific knou-lcdge of 
marketing in all its ramifications. 

Although we have to rely mainly on the home market which 
absorbs 94 per cent of the gross national product, wc cannot 
ignore foreign markets which not only constitute the corrective 
forces, but, more important still, also place our expanding 
economy on an even keel. IVe should turn more and more 
to foreign markets and consider them merely an extension of 
the home market. That is an attitude wc should adopt in 
the realm of marketing for the enlargement of the Indian 
economy. 

Since 1951, India has been faced with a substantial gap 
between her import capacity as measured by the trend in 
her export earnings and her import needs as dictated by the 
character of her Five-Year Plans, It is almost axiomatic to 
say that exports earn currency to pay for imports. When it 
is not possible to have adequate e.Kport earnings, import res- 
trictions become necessary. India provides a good example 
of such a country. Whereas her export earnings financed 
83'4 per cent of imports during the First Five-Year Plan 
(1951-56), this percentage went down to 56’2 during the 
Second Five-Year Plan (1956-61). It is expected that export 
carninrs u’ill be able to finance only 58’3 per cent of her total 
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imports during the Third Five-Year Plan (1961-66). Great 
efforts will be needed to raise export earnings under each 
subsequent Five-Year Plan. In this chapter we shall consider 
export projections up to 1981 which will mark the end-year 
of the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1976-81). 

To achieve solid and spectacular results in the field of the 
country’s export trade in Indian manufactures, it is necessary 
that our manufactured products should become internationally 
competitive and commercially stable so that they may hold 
their own in world markets. Obviously, a wider programme 
of dissemination of marketing information in relation to the 
export promotion measures is called for so as to strengthen 
the export activity of the nation at the base. The Third Plan 
visualized the same in these words : Tt is also hoped to 
strengthen ,the existing arrangements for enabling India’s 
commercial representatives in foreign countries to provide 
adequate intelligence regarding overseas markets and to make 
these available to Indian industry and trade and, generally, 
to promote the country’s foreign trade as intensively as 
possible.’® Surely, adequate marketing intelligence is the need 
of the hour if it is really desired to maximize our export earnings. 
Before exports can be promoted, marketing intelligence must 
be firmly developed and the same should be made available 
to the Indian business community. We shall have to build 
up an entirely new image before consumers abroad can be 
persuaded to try out ever-increasing quantities of Indian manu- 
factured goods. Marketing intelligence will have to be brought 
into correct focus by India’s commercial representatives 
stationed abroad, so that India’s export promotion programme 
may be taken forward towards viability. 

Accent on Exports 

It has been evident that in developing countries like India, 
an accent on exports is a major desideratum, for a developing 
economy needs an increasing volume of capital goods and basic 
industrial raw materials for sustaining its needs. It also 
requires an increasing volume of components and parts from 
abroad for promoting the complex industrial development after 
a certain degree of industrialization has been attained. This 


5 See The Third Five-Tear Plan, 1961, p. 140. 
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import requirement has to be met ultimately through larger 
exports. Hence it is imperative that exports should keep on 
increasing year after year in order to boost such an economy. 
The Indian economy finds itself in such a position. A new wind 
of change has to sweep across our economy, revitalize sagging 
economic growth and poise the economy for a spurt forward. 
It must necessarily lay emphasis on exports if it is desired to 
transform it into a high-geared economy. 

It is an axiom that increased exports will flow from increased 
production, which is again the function of a steadily growing 
economy. It is assumed, however, that domestic consumption 
must be held within reasonable limits with a view to creating 
surpluses for exports. Thus increased production and subdued 
home consumption coupled with a dynamic export policy, 
would produce the necessary effects on the Indian economy. 
Sir Donald MacDougall, writing on ‘India’s Balance of 
Payments Problem’ in a recent book Pricing and Fiscal Policies^ 
mentioned succinctly that in the case of India the most impor- 
tant need is to achieve a massive increase in exports. He says : 
‘The first and fundamental requirement is a recognition by 
all concerned of the magnitude of the task and of the rital 
need to achieve a ready massive increase in exports if India’s 
economic development is not to be seriously jeopardized. 
Exports must no longer be regaided as a means of getting rid 
of unwanted surpluses that have unfortunately arisen. The 
government must accept a large increase in exports as a 
major objective of economic policy and give it high priority. 
Ministers must take difficult decisions on general policy, 
involving much more drastic measures than have been taken 
hitherto ; and there must be effective machinery for carrying 
them out without delay and for taking rapid decisions on the 
many detailed problems that will constantly arise.'® 

At home^ a sheltered market with a large unsatisfied demand 
enables tiie Indian manufacturer to earn relatively much higher 
profits on domestic sales. This lure of easier gains on domestic 
sales has to be resisted and sufficient supplies of goods and 
commodities have to be assured in some regulated manner in 
the long-term interest of the country’s export trade. The two 

® P N. Rosenstein-Rodan (Editta-), Prientg md Fucai PpIuus, George Allen and 
Unwin Lid., London, p.186. 
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facets of marketing often work at cross-purposes. A definite 
relationship between home and foreign marketing has to be 
established. An export pool scheme should be devised under 
which sales abroad should be arranged at a price lower than 
the domestic price. It would be in the fitness of things if we 
could emulate Japan in tliis respect where every manufactured 
product is exported at a price lower than the one assigned for 
the home market. This should be the cardinal principle in the 
scheme of Indian marketing. 

It should be clearly understood that in the short run, 
export sales must be a losing proposition in several commodities 
and goods but there seems to be no way out during the 
period of interregnum for building up export markets on a 
long-term basis. This interregnum will, no doubt, cause us 
much headache, which, however, will enable us to attain 
marketing maturity in the long run. 

The policy of organizing export promotion consistent with 
the internal economy of the country is going to yield good 
results in the coming years. So great has been the concern 
of the Government of India in this behalf that the Export 
Promotion Directorate of the Ministry of International Trade 
(now Ministry of Commerce) has been strengthened to look 
after problems relating to production, incentives, etc. The 
Board of Trade in the Ministr)' of International Trade (now 
Ministry of Commerce) set up in May 1962, has already proved 
its usefulness. All these are excellent beginnings which give 
us comfort that India will succeed in adopting new methods 
and techniques of marketing so as to be in a position to compete 
successfully with other countries and place her manufactured 
goods in all parts of the world, thus acquiring a great market- 
ing power during the next decade or so. 

The Rationale of Diversification of Indian Exports 

Broadly speaking, it will be extremely difficult to secure a 
substantial increase in India’s ti'aditional exports. Traditional 
exports like tea, jute manufactures, and cotton textiles, 
accounting for nearly half our exports, do not hold out much 
promise for any significant increase in export earnings. To 
illustrate, one might start on this basis. 

The largest Indian export is of jute manufactures which 
accounts for 2 T4 per cent of the total export trade of the 
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coimtry. TTiis item of export occupies a key position in the 
Indian manufactured goods. The main thing is that this 
industry should continue to perform its vital role in the Indian 
economy. Practical consideratiozis rule out better marketing 
prospects than those that obtain today. It is true that the 
jute industry’s production of 1*3 million tons during 1963-64 
was the highest in its history of more than a century, and its 
export of manufactured products valued precisely at Rs. 157 
crores during that year is reassuring indeed- But the compara- 
tive prosperity of the country’s jute industry obscures the fact 
that we are steadily losing ground to Pakistan in the export 
markets in sackings. Reports are now reaching us that 
Pakistan is planning production of hessian cloth on an ambi- 
tious scale. Nor is this all. The recent development of carpet 
backing cloth for tufted carpets is also being challenged in the 
American market which occupies pride of place in the scheme 
of export marketing for this industry’s manufactured products. 
An American firm b reported to have developed a 
substitute which is claimed to be as good and cheap as, and 
more reliable price-wbe than, jute. It is a non*woven 
bonded fabric made of petro-cbcmical fibres. The fabric b 
reported to have successfully passed through the tufting 
machines. It is being launched commercially in that market. 
As such, the Calcutta industry will have a hard time trith 
tufted carpets ivbich prombed to compensate somewhat for 
the losses arising from shrinkage in the more traditional jute 
goods. Everything considered, thb industry cannot be ver>’ 
helpful in influencing the course of export earnings for our 
country. ^Ve have to take a reaUstic view that there can be 
no likelihood of a sizeable expansion of sales of jute manufac- 
tures. One b tempted to quote Prof. ^V. B. Reddaway’s 
opinion ; ‘ The market has been static as a result of technical 
developments in the use of rival packing materials or of deli- 
veries in bulk ; whilst again one should not regard selling efibrts 
by the manufacturers as useless, and whikt there is scope for 
a reduction in the protection given to manufacturing industries 
in certain ^Vestem countries (including the United Kingdom), 
nevertheless a realistic view must be that the likelihood of 
a big expansion in sales is less than in the case of tea, and an 
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absolute decline would not be very surprising.” While one 
may not agree with Prof. Reddaway about the declining 
prospects of the Calcutta industry in the immediate future, 
one is bound to agree that there are no possibilities for any 
big expansion in sales of Indian manufactured jute goods in 
world markets. 

The second biggest Indian export, which accounts roughly 
for 18 per cent of the total export trade of the country, is tea. 
Export earnings from tea were 19 per cent in 1961.® They 
represented exactly 16’8 per cent during 1963. They are 
expected to be around 17 per cent in 1964-. Anyway, India 
is the world’s largest tea producer and exporter with an annual 
output averaging 350,000 metric tons which represents 35 per 
cent of the world’s output. She produces as much tea as 
Ceylon and Communist China, the second and the third leading 
tea producers, combined. She retains one-third of her domes- 
tic production for tlie home market and exports the remainder 
to world markets. ‘ Nearly all the tea produced in India is 
marketed and about t^\■o-thirds moves into export channels. 
It is a leading source of cash income in agriculture and a 
leading earner of foreign exchange.’® It can be said that tea 
occupies the same position in agricultural production as jute 
manufactures in industrial production in so far as the country’s 
export trade is concerned. During 1963, India exported 
493 million pounds of tea valued at Rs. 133 crores which was 
the highest for the last five years. The Government of India 
is anxious to do its utmost so that this industry may continue 
to occupy its formidable position in the national economy. 
A welcome relief that the Government has under consider- 
ation is that expenditure on new plantings and replantations on 
virgin soil should be treated as revenue charges for purposes 
of income-tax with a similar pattern for purposes of State 
agricultural income-tax. We can at best increase the produc- 
tion and export of tea further by a small percentage. None 

7 Prof. W. B. Reddaway, The Development of the Indian Economy, London, 1962, p. 27. 

* D. K. Ranfcnekar, India, Britain and the European Common Market, Nerv Delhi, 
1963, p. 145. 

^ See Trends in India's Agricultural Trade, Foreign Agricultural Economic Report 
No. 15, issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research 
Service, Regional Anal^'sis Division, Washington, D.C., February 1964, pp. 9-10. 
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can expect spectacular results in this traditional item of export 
in spite of our very best efforts, including the one concerning 
the gearing up of the marketing apparatus. We can only 
expect that our export earnings will go up in proportion to the 
increase in the world’s demand for tea. Of course, the rate 
of growth can be quickened by employing suitable marketing 
techniques in countries which do not drink much tea at present. 
Even so, we can only expect marginal increases in our share 
of the ^vorld trade. 

The third largest Indian export is of cotton textiles. 
Although the export of cotton textiles is once again regaining 
lost ground to some extent, yet he would be a rash economist 
who would predict that the export earnings from cotton 
textiles would go up substantially. At present, foreign markets 
absorb some 10 per cent of the country’s total production of 
cotton piecegoods. This figure was about 12 per cent a few 
years ago. But the export of cotton textiles has shown consi- 
derable decrease during the last three years and today the 
same has shrunk to only 10 per cent as stated above. We 
should consider ourselves fortunate enough if we can effect 
a marginal increase under the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1966-71) 
and hit the target of 1,000 million yards under the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan (1971-76) as visualised originally under the 
First Five-Year Plan (1951-56). This is all that can be 
achieved, assuming the marketing side of production is taken 
care of, and the industry is geared to the world economy at 
large. 

From the foregoing, it becomes dear that the prospects of 
a substantial rise in India’s export earnings arc not good in 
so far as the traditional items are concerned. Admittedly, 
the traditional items of export cannot bring about any specta- 
cular results in the field of export promotion. They can only 
bring about marginal increases in case the marketing system is 
improved a good deal. Marketing ■will have to play a decisive 
role in the scheme of things. 

There should be no doubt that the key to India’s enhanced 
exports lies in the non-traditional items. Although the tradi- 
tional items will continue to occupy an important place in 
India’s export list, it is the non-traditional items that will 
assume more and more importance in coming years. It is 
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time that greater efforts were made towards diversification of 
Indian exports in the international market. For example, the 
new engineering industries have to play a significant role in 
the exciting and unfolding drama of Indian economic deve- ■ 
lopment. Functionally, they mark the first stage of the beginn- 
ing of a process of diversification. The second stage in' 
this respect will be that of the development of the export trade- 
in steel, of which the output can be increased considerably 
and for which there is a heavy demand in world markets. 
Steel is, in fact, the classic example of breaking new ground 
in the difficult terrain of export promotion. Obviously, we 
cannot make any substantial increase in our export trade 
unless we make a break with past tradition. And once we 
have done this, the stage would arrive when we could plan to 
export complete steel plants to several of the under-developed ' 
countries of the world. That would mean that India will have 
reached the zenith of her power. She would then be an 
important producer and exporter of Indian manufactured 
goods of all descriptions. 

Economically, this is an extremely difficult operation. But 
if we can succeed in doing this, it will influence the course of • 
the Indian economy. In any case, more and more attention- 
will have to be paid in coming years to provide for larger 
exports on which will depend a faster growth of the Indian 
economy. It will involve considerable short-run material 
sacrifices, so that our export markets are built up step by step, 
in order that one day we may become a world power. But ' 
with goodwill and understanding on all sides and with our 
grim determination to march ahead, it is possible to reach 
such a stage in our economy. That alone will really make 
India a world power. 

The new engineering products which are being manufactured ■ 
in India can well compete with those of the more advanced 
countries of the world. There is no doubt that some of the 
Middle East Asian markets can be captured in the near future. 
Even European and American markets can be captured 
without much resistance on their part. The progress made 
during the last few years has by no means been insignificant. 
In fact, India’s exports of engineering goods more than trebled’ 
from 1956 to 1963. Whereas in 1956 the total value of 
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exports of Indian engineering goods was placed at Rs. 4*08 
crores, it had risen to about Rs. 13 crores in 1963. The same 
was exactly Rs. 13.5 crores in 1963-64. It has since gone up 
still further. The major items amongst engineering goods arc 
aluminium wares, cast iron products, diesel engines and parts, 
electric fans and parts, railway accessories, sewingmachines and 
parts, aircraft parts, etc. A large variety of machinery is also 
exported. Here jute mill machinery, textile machinery, tea 
machinery, sugar mill machinery, shoe-making machinery and 
oil mill machinery constitute the more important variety ofsuch 
capital goods and heavy equipment. The prospects for the 
export of such heavy equipment are becoming increasingly 
bright day by day. They are a symbol of India’s manufac- 
turing maturity. But she has to pay some very considerable 
attention to the domain of marketing. We have been accused 
time and again of paying insufficient attention to the require- 
ments of our customers abroad, of spending too little on market 
research and promotion in the overseas market, of relying too 
heavily on the local agents instead of sending out senior execu- 
tives from India for tackling problems of ‘ high-pressure 
salesmanship’ and ‘ after-sales services ’ for such heavy 
products. We have to correct ourselves and improve our 
marketing apparatus so that we can take advantage of the 
international situation which is turning more and more in our 
favour. A scientific marketing campaign should be launched 
immediately so that such capital goods and heavy equipment 
may win permanent markets and impart resilience to the 
Indian economy. 

India as a new, resurgent nation, has to be given a fair chance 
in the world’s markets for these and many more industrial 
goods and equipment. We have made only a beginning 
and there seems to be considerable room for expansion of our 
export trade in these fields. However, the extent of our 
success in this connexion will depend not only upon the degree 
of reduction in tariffs and other barriers in the importing 
countries of the world, but also on the marketing arrangements 
that we will make in the years to come. 

Not only have we to think in terms of exporting steel in a 
big way, but we will have to be ambitious enough to think in 
terms of exporting complete steel plants as a long-term 
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iproposition. Historical parallels can no doubt be drawn. 
In fact, we are being helped at present in this regard by the 
TJ.S.S.R.jWest Germany, America, England, Austria and other 
advanced nations of the world. The day is not far off when 
•we, too, will act similarly. That is a long-term affair. It 
•does appear that by the time the country attains the self- 
:generating stage, say in 1981, India will have become an 
advanced industrial nation. 

The value of such newer products should not be judged 
merely in terms of quantity ; their qualitative significance is 
•of greater consequence. Now that diversification needs more 
•dynamic and imaginative handling in developing the export 
potential of the country”^, exportable surpluses wll have to be 
■created for Indian steel and steel products to make a quantita- 
rtive difference in the country'-’s export trade. The country has 
•vast scope, and no efforts should be spared in achieving the 
•diversification of Indian exports on the basis of the rationale 
■outlined here. 

Recent Export Performance, the Outlook and the Task Ahead 

The recent export performance has been, by and large, 
rgratifying. For example, the export performance for 1963-64 
at Rs. 794 crores — highest on record so far — signifies the first 
milestone in the direction of an ambitious plan. Besides the 
■considerable increase, there are other causes for satisfaction. 
The increase has been on a wide front, with our traditional 
items doing well and the newer entrants in the export field 
xho^ving signs of vigour. In addition, the direction of the 
•export trade has been of a kind that indicates a certain innate 
strength rather than an artificial show of vigour resulting from 
captive ’ exports. The largest increase in exports has been 
in respect of Asia and Oceania, followed by West European 
•countries, including Great Britain. The American and the 
Russian markets, too, have registered sizeable increases in 
•exports and came next in order of importance. It can be said 
^hat the level of exports will henceforth continue to rise. 
Teaching the level of Rs. 840 crores by the end of the Third 
Eive-Year Plan, i.e. during 1965-66. The table on page 358 
represents the exercise in forecasting India’s exports during 
Tthe Third Five-Year Plan (1961-66) . 
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STI.SUTES OF EXPORTS FOR THE THIRD FIVE-^’E.^R P7-A.\ (1P6|.«> 
(Rf. Crorcs) 



Actual 


Estimated* 


Total 

Tliird 

Plan 

ted 

Etporu 

Itfms 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

19G4-65 

1965-66 

Fish and fish preparation! 

S9 

65 

70 

80 

10 0 

35-4 


l&l 

205 

22-0 


250 

108-6 

Other fniiU & xegetahles • 

7-3 

80 

90 


10-0 

43 8 


176 

170 

170 


180 

87-1 


15-4 

15 0 

160 

160 

160 

7B-4 

Tea • • • 

122-4 

130-0 

135-0 

1350 

1380 

CG0~4 

Tobacco • 

149 

19 0 

19 0 

19 0 

20 0 

919 

Coffee 

90 

90 

90 

90 

n-0 

46-0 

Total food, drinlc & 
tobacco 

2036 

224 0 

234-0 

237-0 

248 0 

1,151-6 

\'eEetablc oils and oilcakes 

276 

41 5 

42-0 

460 

500 

207 1 

Hides and akiiw (raw) 

83 

80 

80 

7-5 

7-5 

39-5 

Ravi vsTiol and hair 

90 

80 

85 

90 

100 

44-5 

Rav. cotton and cotton 

20-4 

150 

170 

17-0 

170 

86-4 

Other tretde fibres 

3« 

4-5 

50 

5-3 

CO 

248 

Gums, resins and lac 

60 

85 

80 

90 

100 

42>5 

Total Qtlier asHctilnml 

75-9 

855 

885 

94 0 

1000 

4444 


93 

10-5 

105 

no 

121 

53 T 


17S 

21-0 

25 0 

35 0 

40 0 

138-5 

Man^neae ore • 

10-4 

12-0 

120 

130 

150 

624 

Other ores and scrap 

87 

7-0 

80 

80 

60 

39-7 


24 

30 

30 

30 

30 

144 

PftroJeum products 

35 

30 

4-0 

45 

50 

20-0 


52 1 

56-5 

62-5 

74-5 

83) 

328 8 

Leather and manufactures 

25 5 

300 

30 0 

30 0 

320 

147-5 


2-1 

33 

3-5 

40 

4-5 

177 

Cotton fabrics 

484 

57 0 

57-0 

600 

65 0 

2874 

Art silL Cibno 

7 

90 

90 

90 

100 

42-7 

Woollen manufactures 

44 

70 

7-0 

70 

80 

334 

Jute manufactures 

143 7 

150-0 

135-0 

1400 

140-0 

703 7 

Coir i. coir products 

U-4 

10 0 

10 5 

110 

11-5 

544 

Total Iratber and fabric 
maiutfactores 

2415 

266 3 

252 0 

2610 

2710 

1,291-8 

Metal manufactures, includ- 
ing iron £i steel 

69 

60 

130 

15-0 

150 

57-9 

Ferro-manganese 

50 

30 

50 

6-0 

60 

27-0 

Fjiginerrmg goods 

7-3 

15-7 

17-0 

20-0 

22-0 


Total maaatactnred 
products 

192 

28-7 

35 0 

41-0 

43-0 

166-9 

Other exports 

505 

52-0 

eo-0 

83 0 

82 4 


Total of above 

6568 

71441 


691-0 

828 0 

3,741-8 

Re-exports 

5*2 

60 

80 

9-0 

12-0 

40-0 

Total exports iactodiDg r 
exports 

'’662-0 

7200 

7600 

8004> 

840-0 

3,762-0 


• Hgurw are provwwial and jubject to rcvUion 
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The table, when analysed, indicates that the total exports 
for the Third Five-Year Plan (1961-66) will be of the order 
of Rs. 3,782 crores. The recent export performance holds 
out hope that this target will be reached and hit not- 
withstanding the earlier shortfalls in this regard. Here the 
various items with their estimated export earnings make 
interesting reading. Whereas the actuals are given for 
1961-62, estimates of export earnings have been worked out 
for subsequent years. Here the actuals of 1962-63 show that 
the estimated export target of Rs. 720 crores for 1962-63 fell’ 
short by Rs. 6 crores, but the same was exceeded by Rs. 34 
crores during 1963-64 when the export earnings reached the 
all-time record of Rs. 794 crores. Judging from the current 
performance in the field of export trade, it is to be hoped that 
the total export trade during the five-year period of the Third 
Plan would surely be Rs. 3,782 crores. 

The above analysis emboldens us to think that we can 
achieve substantial increase from our export earnings under 
future plans in case suitable adaptations are made in home 
consumption. We must establish a definite relationship 
between home and foreign markets for Indian manufactured 
goods, particularly now \vhen the quantum of foreign aid, etc. 
will be drastically cut because of international events, necessi- 
tating a more comprehensive base for export promotion. 

We may now go ahead and see the export projections for 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1966-71). The Board of Trade set 
an export target of Rs. 5,100 crores for the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan. At a meeting of the Board held at Delhi on August 
19, 1964, the target for the final year of the Fourth Plan was 
fixed at Rs. 1,100 crores. Surely, we have to increase our 
export earnings at a rapid speed. There is a consensus of 
opinion among experts in this country that India will continue 
to face acute shortage of foreign exchange for several more years 
at least, and therefore the above export projections gain added 
significance. Though the task is a formidable one, a few 
steps have already been taken by the Ministry of International 
Trade (now Ministry of Commerce) to gear the economy for 
foreign trade. Many more steps are going to be taken so that 
the rising expectations in the field of exports are somewhat 
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fulfilled to the great advantage of the Indian economy. It has 
dawned on New Delhi that merely talking about export 
promotion cannot carry us very far in the inlcrnalional 
markets which arc basically * choosy Our export strategy 
should not merely concern itself with export incentives ; it 
should essentially be based on a detailed study of the individual 
commodities, their domestic consumption, tiicir export sur- 
pluses, reduction in the costa of output, and, above all, improve- 
ment in the marketing system. Sir Donald MacDougall 
oliscrvcs : ‘Jiven if su/ficient supplies arc made available for 
export, they cannot be sold unless prices arc competitive. 
Measures lo reduce costs will lake lime to bear fruit. In the 
meantime, if India is to achieve the large expansion in exports 
that is necessary, it seems essential that a good many exports 
should be sold below the domestic-price and sometimes even 
hclow the cost of production. It is only then that we can hope 
lo win international markets on an enduring basis." 

Another thing that may be mentioned in this connexion 
is that following the creation of the Indian Ivconomic Service 
and the Indian Statistical Service, it is expected that our trade 
missions abroad and also tfic commercial attachds to our embas- 
sies will be drawn from amongst these cadres. lixpericncc 
■so far gathered has shown that the commercial counsellors, 
aitarhis, and other oriicials in cliargc of our trade commissions 
arc either unfamiliar with problems of marketing, or incapable 
■of providing practical assistance or guidance to Indian busi- 
nessmen going abroad, or are quite indifTcrent to their profes- 
sional duties and obligations. Some of them arc reported 
to be behaving like hfgh-hrows. No wonder then that few of 

V* I’ N, Uwfntli'in.UfxUn (hxlitor ), fueal Ceorgu AlW and 

Unwin Ltd., l/)ndon, iyr,|, p,l9l. 

* ■ i'riff. John I’, lyy/t* in )»» aiimonunry };ook QuU! Cfuh in JnJk hai aJw point'd 
out : ‘One final rncilifyl rxporlrri to engaffJ in international price 

in /mlcrVcfrcumrtancer, hymmetattK/htwror/t. Titath 
rrwfft, by one tnearw or another, lo a double pricing »y«tem, wherein foreiRn 
Iniycri oi Indian prcxiucU are charml lower pricri than arc domettic buyeo, 
and »upj)fi<T*, n'wcrtlirlcM, arc moiivalcd to icU ahrnad at thw tower price*. 
Such f/i(rcri*nttal pricmij, practwnl Iry many coontri'i in many jpji'tc*, elect not, 
in i/r mre, mr-aturr up to the ttan^rcU of Ihe Weal lyttem of freclj' flowing 
inirmational exchao/^r, toward* which mnn RovernmenU of RoofJwill, jncluding 
the Indian, anjure, J(ut it » a foible that a country in India'i itraiti cenamly 
dimild lie prrrnittc'l,’ (See John P. Lewi*’ QyUt Criiii in India, published in 
Imlia by tlie IlrfioVirg* In«tittitlon through Ada Publithing Home, Bonbay, 
rir»t Imiian I’aJiiion l%3, jip. 240-1.) 
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our businessmen care to call on our trade missions. On the: 
contrary, they much prefer to avail themselves of the good 
offices of the departments of trade of the foreign governments, 
which are usually well posted with up to date information and 
which are really helpful with their marketing and other 
services. If, however, we begin to draw on experienced 
men fronfi these two new cadres, they will prove to be the 
prime movers in the current export promotion drive. India’s 
export interests should in all fairness be represented by people 
■with proven merits. In fact, the whole structure needs to be 
overhauled if the export performance is ever to reach the expec- 
tations of the national economy which is now on the march> 
We must hope that the new cadres will be able to blaze a new 
line of approach. 

Export marketing is such an exceedingly difficult and com- 
plex affair that only those possessing the widest experience can 
be successful. Of course, it is not basically different from 
home marketing as has been pointed out in Chapter V of 
Part I. But it calls for the preparation of shipping documents, 
insurance against marine risks, compliance with exchange 
control regulations, consular requirements and other documen- 
tation, and several other cumbersome procedures. Therefore, 
export marketing becomes much more difficult and compli- 
cated and, as such, only specialized institutions and agencies 
can do export marketing in an effective way. Henry Des- 
champsneufs remarks ; ‘ All that is specially required in 

export trade is that these principles (of home marketing) be 
carried out in each individual overseas market as separate 
marketing operations, because the export market as a whole 
is composed of a great variety of local customs and widely 
different sets of wants. The way marketing principles are 
applied will vary, therefore, according to \vhich overseas 
market is being tackled, because the needs of its consumers 
will vary. And it is these which are of paramount importance, 
not the needs of the producer. Export marketing today calls 
for a Avider diversification of effort, allied to a greater concen- 
tration of planning in each overseas market than at any pre- 
vious time.”^ Luckily, we now have scores of export houses 


12 Henry Deschampsneufs, Selling Overseas .* Tlie Principles of Export Marketing, 
London, 1960, p. 27. 
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which arc receiving government help in many ways. The 
Government has a well-planned scheme for the recognition of 
export houses. Any limited company consisting of persont 
witli specific standing in the export business may apply for 
recognition as an export house, if it has an export turnover 
in a wide range of commodities and has a wide programme of 
exports. Once, the Government’s recognition is procured, 
the export house is entitled to several bencilts. The export 
houses which are being developed very fast in this country, 
arc of immense use in channelling abroad goods of quality to 
those who arc likely to buy them, instead of asking all. manu- 
facturers to go into the unknown export field which demands 
sufficient knowledge and emails considerable hardship. These 
recognized export liouscs have a ‘ feel ' for the markets 
concerned. The advantages these export houses can offer to 
the manuiacturers arc numerous. ‘By serving the pooled 
marketing needs of many manufacturers, they can establish 
overseas organizations and develop concentrations of specia- 
lized market knowledge and marketing skills that no single 
manufacturer could afford.’ In fact, the need of the hour 
is the creation of a large number of export houses on well- 
regulated lines. A good foreign trade policy should delibera- 
tely provide for the building up of a cadre of cfiiclent export 
houses which should accept the total commitment to concen- 
trate on export trade and which should possess the required 
•qualifications and the adequate resources to undertake overseas 
marketing on a planned basis. 

LfTcctivc marketing in international markets is like a series 
of, gigantic pipelines through which goods and services pour 
making them instantly available to all who can be persuaded 
to purchase them. To achieve this, the marketing system of 
a country must be extremely cfTicicnt. It is the responsibility 
of these export houses to bring about this state of affairs for 
Indian goods in international markets. Sir Donald 
MacDougall rightly remarks ; ‘The provision of capacity to 
export will not, however, be enough. The exports have to 
be sold ; and getting into foreign markets for manufactures 
can be a slow, difficult, and expensive business, quite difTerent 
from that of selling primary products in highly organized 
*5 Prof. John 1’ l.cwis, op. at, p. 242 
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world markets (although the marketing of some primary 
products admittedly requires a high degree of skill and experi- 
ence). Markets for manufactures are imperfect. Success in 
selling depends not only on price, though this is very important, 
but also on quality, attention to local needs and preferences, 
-quick delivery, effective advertising, employment of right 
agents, facilities for after-sales service, the provision of spare 
parts, and so on. ' Moreover, since competitors will often 
iight hard to preserve their share of the market, exporting 
manufactures is a much more competitive business than pro- 
-ducing for a highly protected home market where often there 
are few competitors.”"* Thus it is quite necessary for Indian 
•exporters to be thoroughly acquainted with the techniques 
■of international marketing so that a sound marketing system 
can be evolved within the framework of the international 
economy. 

The different markets of the world offer different opportu- 
nities. Rapid strides have recently been made in the Soviet 
ffloc countries. The trade with these countries is grow ng 
rapidly and steadily. The volume of India’s trade with the 
eight East European countries during 1955-56 was Rs. 16 
crores. The same expanded more than twelve times during 
the next eight years as is shown in the table overleaf. 

Since the trade policy of these countries is no longer based 
on the doctrine of self-sufficiency, they have begun to trade 
with India in a big way. India should welcome an opportu- 
nity of increasing her exports to the U.S.S.R. market and 
other East European markets lying within the ideological 
influence of that country. It is true that the standard of living 
of most of these countries with the exception of Russia is much 
lower than that of the Western countries with the result that 
consumption of several consumer goods is far below saturation 
point. But as the living standards rise in these countries and 
they' become more and more outward-looking, there should be 
vast scope for a much greater supply' of consumer goods such 
as cotton textiles, leather goods, woollen fabrics, tea and the 
like. Here persuasive salesmanship will be needed at each 
and every stage. These countries can in turn export machi- 

P. N. Rosenstein-Rodan (Editor), Pricing and I'iscal Policies, George Allen and 

Unwin Ltd., London, IS64, p.IS9. 
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nery and other capital equipment to India. From India’s- 
point of view, it is most relevant to consider the capacity of 
East European countries for exporting capital goods, machinery 
and other heavy equipment, as these are the products which 
are bound to figure high on India’s import list for several 
years to come. Now that these countries under the trade 
ialoc known as Council of Mutual Economic Assistance- 
(COMECON) have begun to take advantage of the 
international division of labour, India would do well to tap 
them and bring about a favourable effect on her economic 
growth. But what is needed most is long-term planning in 
the realm of marketing. Basically, long-term agreements- 
serve as a form of mutual insurance in that they assure 
the importing country of a fairly secure supply and the 
exporting country of a guaranteed market. This is good on 
balance for India. India should ensure that the present 
short-term arrangements with these countries are switched 
on to long-term arrangements as with Russia, so that we can 
exploit these opportunities fully and do fonvard planning 
for the good of the Indian economy. 

Africa has been taking from us goods and commodities 
worth more than Rs. 50 crores a year. In future, the African 
countries and some of our South-East Asian neighbours will 
require machinery of the kind we arc now able to export, 
provided we can give deferred credits and make attractive 
bids for large contracts. Africa presents a greater unde- 
veloped potential market for Indian manufactured goods 
than almost any other part of the world, in spite of the current 
political difficulties, caused particularly by Communist China 
which is joining the nuclear race as a member of the nuclear 
Powers. Nuclear experts do not doubt India’s capacity to 
catch up with and overtake Communist China, but India is 
a firm believer in Panck Shtel and wants to compete with other 
nations in a friendly spirit as shown in Chapter XIII (See 
pages 264-265). She only wants to develop her trading 
relations with these countries for the mutual advancement. 
In view of India’s growing participation in the economic deve- 
lopment of Africa, there are bright prospects for increased 
trade with this part of the world. Unfortunately, lack of 
shipping facilities is a serious hurdle in the way of Indo- 
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India can buy larger quantities non-ferrous metals and 
fertilizers from these countries in order to correct the struc- 
tural disequilibrium in the balance of payments position. 
It is time that she chalks out a ^vel!-conceived export promotion 
plan so that these markets can absorb considerable quantities 
of Indian manufactured goods. 

The rich markets of Western Europe take very little from 
our country and the barriers set up by the European Common 
Market (E.C.M.) remain to be surmounted. It is not so much 
the tariffs and the quotas, as the absence of contacts and com- 
mercial relations that limit our trade wth these countries. 
An organized effort should be made to have an extensive 
market coverage of these areas so that Indian goods and 
commodities may penetrate effectively in these markets. 
We should forge more and more links with these markets. 
In fact, trade relationships do prove the classic theorem of 
trade being of benefit to both the sides . Prof. Man Mohan 
Singh is right when he says : ‘Western Europe is the largest 
trading area in the world and it is also the world's second 
most important source of external assistance — both with capital 
and technical knowledge — to the under-developed countries. 
It is therefore natural that these countries should watch the 
movement towards economic and political integration in 
Western Europe closely. If they have followed the progress 
of this movement with some misgivings it is because of un- 
certainty about the future economic relations of an integrated 
and therefore much more powerful Europe with the rest of the 
world. Given a sufficient awareness of the needs of the poorer 
countries on the part of European nations economic integ- 
ration in Europe could work to the benefit of all countries— 
rich and poor. Thus in so far as integration leads to an 
acceleration in the rate of economic growth in Western Europe 
it will add to Europe’s capacity to import and also to render 
economic assistance to the under-developed countries. In 
addition, accelerated growth in Europe will provide the right 
atmosphere for inducing the industrial countries of Europe 
to modify their industrial structure so as to provide for an 
increasing volume of imports of simpler manufactures from 
developing countries like India : for the social and economic 
costs involved in a re-allocation of domestic resources in a 
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given country tend to be less keenly felt in a growing economy 
than in a stagnant one.’*^ And as India affords a typical 
example of a growing economy which has successfully and 
effectively broken the shackles of a stagnant economy under 
the impact of developmental planning, she should develop 
closer contacts and more intimate commercial relations with 
these markets which will prove beneficial to her planned econo- 
mic development 

Regarding the United States of America, we have not so 
far sold Indian goods to any significant extent, barring, of 
course, jute manufactures, tea, etc. There is immense scope 
for a variety of exports to this market which is by far the 
richest and most extensive market in the world. The New 
York World Fair which commenced on 22nd April, 1964 and 
which is likely to last until 18th October, 1965, would help us 
in this direction. Already, millions of Americans ha^e seen 
for themselves the changing face of India — the composite 
face — on the one hand, modern, industrial India, on the 
other, our ancient land with its rich cultural heritage. The 
Indian pavilion with its theme of ‘Progress in Democracy’ 
has drawn the admiration of Americans. The Indian pavilion 
stands out as an attractive blend of contemporary design and 
traditional inspiration among the myriad towers, domes, 
pylons and even more strangely assorted shapes that have 
arisen over more than a square mile of the fair ground ear- 
marked for it. On the ground floor of the pavilion, master- 
pieces of sculpture and painting, furniture in brass and wood, 
modern in design but Indian in tradition, together with deco- 
rative pieces from all over the country and the finest textiles 
and handicrafts provide a distinctive image of India’s cultural 
achievement through the ages. On the first floor, models, 
photographic panels and samples of significant Indian manu- 
factured goods provide a graphic demonstration of India’s 
economic development through her Five-Year Plans. It is 
expected that Americans will be interested in buying Indian 
manufactured goods in due course. We on our part should 
do everything possible to explore such a rich and extensive 
market. ‘India’s per capita purchases from the United States 

15 Prof. Man Mohan Singh, India's Export Trends and the Prospects for Self-sustained 
Growth, London, 1964, pp. 299-300. 
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increased from $ 1.50 in 1960 to $ 1.60 last year (1963). 
In contnist, the United States obtained only $ 0.57 worth of 
goods from India in 1962 and $ 0.63 in 1963. This imbalance 
can be corrected only through larger e.\ports from India. 
The U. S. import market has been growing in size as well as 
in variety. U. S. consumers as well as industry are anxious 
to purchase foreign merchandise but they will do so only if 
imported articles are fully competitive both in respect of quality 
and prices. The increase in imports in 1963 from India 
was an encouraging development and every effort should be 
made by the industry and trade in India to sustain and 
strengthen this momentum.’® C^uite obviously, India, in the 
van of technological progress, can sell a miscellany of Indian 
manufactured goods in the American market in cjise the vital 
need to export to that market is brought home again and 
again, thus imbalances in exports and imports can be avoided 
to the utmost extent possible. It may be noted here that the 
United States, while giving massive aid to Europe under the 
Marshall Plan, welcomed European goods in her vast market 
during the post-war years with the result that ‘dollar shortage' 
became a thing of the past. India, too, can increase her exports 
to the American market provided she gears up her marketing 
system and takes advantage of the American goodwill for 
straightforward economic reasons. 

Contiguous to the American market is the Canadian market. 
Canada is no doubt an industrially advanced country, but its 
population is increasing by leaps and bounds. Looking ahead, 
it is significant that Canada’s birth rate is the highest among 
the industrially advanced countries of the world. Hitherto, 
the Canadian market has been mostly consuming Indian jute 
goods and a few other items including handicraft goods. No\v 
India should enter this market in a big way. There is a large 
‘teenage’ market in that country and India would do ivcll to 
pay special attention to it, particularly if we wish to remain 
in business when the teenagers have grown up over the years. 
It is important to consider that Canadians may be under 
constant pressure to think American, buy American and live 
American, but they must, nevertheless, be treated as Canadians. 

•5 See Tfi^Jounalef Marstrj and Trade, Ttzdt Prospects Number, issued by the 
Directorate ofCommerciat Publicity, Kfinistry of International Trade, Govern- 
ment of India, May 1964, p. 901. 
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While developing the export strategy on the above lines, 
we should not forget that Great Britain %\'hich has traditional 
ties with India, is our biggest market. Mr. Reginald 
MaucUing, at the time British Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s Conserv'ative Government, speaking 
at the Indian Journalists’ Association’s Republic Day dinner at 
London on January 29, 1964-, said that the trade and financial 
links between India and Britain are by tradition veiq^ close 
and strong. This is as true today as it ever has been. 
He added that Britain’s investment in India is of the order o 
£330 million more than all other countries together. He also 
said that Britain provides a market for almost a quarter of 
India’s total exports. He felt that there will be a tremendous 
development over the next few decades in trade betvs^een 
the two countries. He went on to add : ‘But I believe all 
who have any knowledge of India and any friendship for her 
people will share my belief in the great potential that lies 
in your country.’ Really, Britain will continue to be the 
most important market for Indian goods. And as the Com- 
momvealth markets are linked wfith the British system, 
bearing the imprint of the times, these markets, too, 
become very important from all points of view. They 
must be constantly nursed and developed. In fact, one 
would do "svell to go through once again the relevant 
section of Chapter XIII Regulation and Control in a Planned 
Economy where the fixing of priorities has been done on the 
three-fold basis of geographical advantage, historical connex- 
ions, and new link-ups. This should continue to form the 
rationale of export promotion in the broader setting. 

An effort has been made to give a broad outlook of the 
countr}’’’s export trade. We may now ■vvork out the export 
projections up to 1980-81 which is also incidentally the end- 
year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1976-81). The table on page 
370 gives the export promotion programme which can only 
be realized if the marketing system is geared to the urgent re- 
quirements of the country’s expanding economy : 


1' The Uvo appendices marked A and B \vith their respective tid« StnKtUTal Changes 
in Indian Marketing, and A Statistical Study of Imports and Exprts of Selected Manu- 
factured Goods, hat-e shorsm how the process of Inian mdustrahzation has led 
to impart industrial bias to the Indian economy which has now begun to acqmre 
buoj’ancy under the impact of developmental planning. i e a o\ e cxpor 
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PROSPECTS FOR EXPORTS ; EXPORT PROJECTIONS 
(Value ia Cnns of Rupees) 


Items 

1962-63 

(Actuab) 

1965-66 

1970-71 

(Esti- 

mated) 

1975-76 

(Esti- 

mated) 

1380-81 

(Esti- 

mated) 

Tea 

129 2 

143 

150 

160 

165 

Coffee 

76 

10 

12 

15 

18 

Tobacco 

16 9 

20 

22 

25 

27 

Vegetable oils and oil cakes . 

45 0 

60 

65 

73 

85 


174) 

20 

35 

45 

50 

Spiccs 

>3 9 

16 

22 

25 

29 

Cashew kernels 

19.4 

22 

25 

28 

30 

Raw cotton 

12 2 

12 

10 

6 

8 

Leather (tanned) 

22 6 

30 

35 

40 

50 

Jute manufactures 

155-7 

165 

170 

175 

160 

Cotton textiles . 

46-5 

50 

55 

60 

65 


81 

10 

16 

25 

30 

Woollen manufactures 

5-2 

7 

10 

15 

17 

Coir yarn & manufactures - 

12-2 

IS 

18 

20 

21 

Iron ore 

196 

35 

40 

45 

47 

Manganese ore . 

7-9 

12 

10 

10 

ID 

Other e.xports 

128-1 

171 

190 

229 

268 


Total exporU excluding new 


manufactures 

6693 

000 

665 

1,000 

1,100 

New manufactures 

171 

28 

200 

475 

650 

Re-exports 

7-3 

12 

15 

25 

50 

Grand Total . 

693 7 

840 

1,100 

1,500 

1,800 


An analysis of the above table reveals that India would be 
able to hit the export target of Rs. 1,100 crores by 1970»71 * 
the same would become Rs. 1,500 crores by 1975*76 when 
the country will have attained the take-off stage. It is only 
by 1980-81 when the export target of Rs. 1,800 crores is likely 
to be hit that the country will have a self-generating economy. 

) A minimum export target of Rs. 1,800 crores by 1980-81 
seems to be an indispensable condition of self-sustained growth. 

promouon programme up to the Indian economy will be furihet 

I diversified and acquire an industrial character. But that will necesMtale the 
• de^^elopmcnt of the science of inarlRtiRg. Naturally, the Indian economy 
ivhich Has bogged in the thought of Ae development of agriculture on 
primitive lines, has to be lifted out of the agricultural bias by imparting it 
an industrial character and yet developing Indian agriculture on sci«tific 
lines. Adequate attention will have to be bestowed on what is compendiously 
referred to as marketing (agricultural, mdusltial, and consumer marketing). 
It is to be hoped that the prospects Ibr iocreased exports would become bright 
once our marketing system is geared to the ever-increasing requirements of the 
country’s growing economy. 
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This would mean unprecedented efforts. We shall have to 
solve the thorny problem of marketing and establish a clear- 
cut relationship between home and foreign marketing. India 
has embarked on a new era and she will do well to emphasize 
that her success in this direction hinges on scientific marketing. 
Obviously, we shall have to exert to our utmost to exploit the 
available export potential of our traditional exports as ■well 
as do our very best in developing the newer products including 
steel and steel products, so that the self-gen era ting stage in 
the Indian economy may be reached on well-calculated lines. 

The inescapable conclusion is that India has to harness 
every ounce of energy in the realm of marketing to gain 
ground and meet the challenge of the modern age. She will 
have to bring about a definite relationship between home and 
foreign consumption of Indian products. We must necessa- 
rily take the difficult decision of restraining consumption at 
home and diverting production in a greater measure to the 
world’s markets. Special attention, therefore, has to be given 
to the study of marketing, both home and foreign. Nothing is 
more important for the nation at present than marketing deve- 
lopment. Admittedly, we must address ourselves to the 
task ahead so as to boost our exports to the maximum possible 
extent in the next few years ending with the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan (1976-81). That is why a suitable framework has been 
prepared and embodied in the table. This should form 
the working basis of the country’s export trends in the years 
to come. There will obviously be no cut and dried solutions 
for bringing about such a state of affairs in the export field 
in the immediate foreseeable future. Nevertheless, market- 
ing will hold the key for achieving success in this field. It need 
not be stressed here that the targets set out in the table are only 
tentative which will necessarily call for suitable adjustments. 
Plan after Plan, depending upon the changing conditions 
in the world economy vis-a-vis the Indian economy. 

Provision of Deferred Credits for Marketing Development 

As the problem of achieving an accelerated export growth 
of Indian manufactured goods has become the most important 
issue for India’s economic growth, it is crucial to provide 
deferred credits for a large number of overseas markets so as to 
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enable them to purclaase our capital goods, machincr\* and 
other equipment. It is not very ncccssar}’ to pro\-ide dderred 
credits in the case of consumer goods, but certainly we cannot 
do without deferred credits the moment we begin to think of 
exporting capital goods and other hca\y equipment. To 
pro\*idc such credits, the Government's decision to set up the 
Industrial Development Bank of India is a step in the right 
direction. One is reminded in this connexion of what our 
Finance Minister, Shri T. T. Krishnamachari stated in the 
Objects and Reasons for introducing the Bill on the Industrial 
Deselopment Bank of India in the Lok Sabha on February 27, 
19&I. ‘Tlie existing arrangements for the prosdsion of credit 
for the expansion or development of industrj' are not adequate 
in relation to the needs of the %’arious enterprises or projects.’ 
Xow that the Industrial De\-dopment Bank of India has come 
into existence, it is felt that it will play a crucial role in pro- 
moting the countr)*’s planned economic development. It trill 
be possible for Indian mdustrialisis to provide deferred credits 
for the marketing development of the nation. The Bank 
should serve as the central co-ordinating agency which should 
be concerned, directly or indirectly, with .all problems or 
questions relating to the long and medium-tenn financing 
of indusm. It will have to assume a new role as a guardian 
of long-term and medium-term credits to Indian industrj’. 
It will pave the way for accelerating the economic growth of 
the nation. The real test of the success of the Development 
Bank will be seen in its efforts to assist the process of deferred 
credits for the marketing development of the nation. It is 
precisely here that this Bank has to play an effective role 
and justify its c.\istencc. 

yational Product and Exports 

A look at the tabic given on the next page w’hich portraj-s the 
profiie of the Indian economy up to I38^-8i, waW indccatc 
that India’s gross national product between 1965-66 and 1980- 
81 will rise by 191’7 per cent. The table is intended to 
give a close analj-sis of the subject by giving a quantitathc 
measurement of gross national product. Of course, it is 
biirroiinded by the ‘penumbra of uncertainty’. Even so, it 
rqjrcscijts the best approximations. The Indian economy can 
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only march ahead if it maximizes gross national product during 
, the next few years ending with 1980-81. The table, below 
constitutes a revealing study : 

ESTIMATED GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT (1965-66 to 1980-81) 
(Figures in 100 Crores of Rupees) 


1959-60 1965-66 1971-76 1980-81 


Foodgrains 

Cotton 

Jute 

Oil seeds 

Plantations 

Other agriculture 

41-3 

2-6 

0-6 

3-6 

2-4 

37-6 

50-0 

2-8 

0-7 

5-2 

2-6 

41-4 

75-0 

3-8 

1-1 

8-9 

3-6 

53-8 

97-5 

4-6 

1-4 

15-2 

4-1 

61-9 

Total agriculture 
% Increase over 1965-66 . 

% Contribution to total Indian economy 

88-1 

(52-7) 

102-7 

(37-0)* 

(46-3) 

146-2 

(42-3) 

(35-2) 

184-7 

(80-0) 

(28-5) 

Total Mining 
% Increase over 1965-66 
% Contribution to total Indian economy 

1-6 

2-1 

(31)* 

(0-94) 

4-1 

(95) 

(0-94) 

5-5- 

(167) 

(0-85) 

Iron & steel 

Aluminum & other non-ferrous metals . 
Non-electrical equipment . 

Electrical equipment 

Transport equipment 

Chemicals oAer than petroleum 
Petroleum 

Fertilizers 

Cement 

Glass & wood, etc. 

Food beverages & tobacco, etc. 

Textiles 

Jute & coir manufactures . 

Rubber & leather manufactures 

Paper & paper industry 

Electric generation & power 

Other industries . 

2- 4 
0-2 

3- 2 
1-0 
2-4 
2-1 
0-7 
0-3 

0- 4 

1- 9 
14-5 

8-5 

1-6 

1-5 

1-3 

1-2 

1-0 

3- 8 

0- 3 

4- 9 

1- 8 
4-2 
3-7 
2-2 

0- 4 
0-8 
3-3 

23-4 

9-4 

1- 8 
2-4 

1- 9 

2- 2 
2-0 

11-8 

0-8 

11-1 

5- 3 

11- 4 
9-6 

13-0 

1- 5 
3-1 

13-2 

40-7 

12- 7 

2- 4 

6- 7 

3- 9 

5- 4 

6- 0 

21-3 

1- 4 
17-2 

10- 7 
20-6 
17-4 
64-8 

2- 6 
6-2 

26-4 

50-0 

15-2 

2-9 

11- 8 
6-8 
9-5 
12-1 

Total manufacturing 
% Increase over 1965-66 . 

% Contribution to total Indian economy ' 

44-2 

26-3 

68-5 

(55-0)* 

(30-9) 

158-6 

(131-5) 

(38-2) 

297-0 

(333-6) 

(45-9) 

Railway transport & other transport 
Trade margins & indirect taxes 

9-7 

24*2 

14-5 

33-9 

33-5 

72-9 

50-2 

109-3 

Grand total (Indian economy) 

% Increase over 1965-66 . 

167-8 

221-7 

(32-1)* 

415-3 

(87-3) 

646-7 

(191-7) 


* Increase over 1959-60, 
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Glancing through the table, it will be seen that the gross 
national product would be of the order of Rs. 646 hundred 
crores by 1980-81. This would mean that a very substantial 
increase will be brought about in India’s gross national product 
by stages. As already stated, the country’s gross national 
product will rise by 191*7 per cent between 1965-66 and 
1980-81. And we have seen in the immediately preceding 
table on page 370 on export projections that there wll be a 
progressive rising trend in the country’s exports during these 
years ending with 1980-81. In actual fact, exports during the 
same period will rise by about 92 per cent. This means, in 
plain language, that the ratio between increased production 
and increased exports will be about 2:1. This defines pre- 
cisely the overall scope of expansion of exports in relation to 
increase in production in our country. The two tables arc 
thus to be read together to see the behaviour of exports in 
relation to the country’s gross national product. In case the 
Indian economy is made to progress on these lines, it will be 
possible to transform the country into a modern industrial 
society, thereby its continued material progress will be assured. 
Obviously, marketing will be the chief contributor. The 
country’s economic development on such a vast scale cannot 
be brought about through a passive adaptation to market 
conditions. On the contrary, marketing will actively influence 
the course of events and mould them according to the national 
requirements. 

Marketing Adaptations 

What specifically should be the marketing adaptations for 
increasing the quantum and monetary worth of India’s 
exports ? Unfortunately, no new techniques in international 
marketing have so far been adopted by India for winning 
world markets on a lasting basis. Several countries ofthe world 
have gone miles ahead of us. An outstanding example 
of this is Japan. Japan, which had her economy shat- 
tered at the end of World War II, has staged an amazing break- 
through by becoming once again a leading manufacturing 
power of the world. Through the adoption of modern techni- 
ques of marketing, Japan has rebuilt her rvar-tom economy 
beyond recognition. She attaches the greatest importance to 
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the development of foreign markets. There, marketing is resor- 
ted to by trading companies irrespective of the fact whether 
the goods are meant for export markets or for home consump- 
tion. Marketing to her is the co-ordinating function that 
determines the total effort. It is ver^^ much the centre of her 
economic thinking. It is functionally-oriented. Japan’s 
marketing system has woven a philosophy of its own. In fact, 
she has succeeded in the uphill task of economic recovery 
because of her unique marketing system. It is marketing- 
mindedness that holds the key to her economic salvation. 
A nation that was noted for cheap quality goods over two 
decades ago, can no'vv boast of such complex industries as 
iron and steel, fertilizers, chemicals, machine tools, durable 
goods, and all sorts of heavy equipment goods, comparable 
in quality and performance to those of any other country of 
the world. To Japan goes the credit of being the first Asian 
counttyf which has given a new' dimension to overseas market- 
ing. "WTiat Japan is in Asia, West Germany is in Europe. 
In Europe, West Germany presents a most striking 
example in this respect. She pays ever-increasing attention to 
the marketing side of production. The remarkably efficient 
marketing organization of that countty' under which the closest 
relationship bet^veen the manufacturing and the mercantile 
classes has been established, has led to her marvellous 
resurgence. Unlike Japan, goods are generally marketed in 
the ^vorld markets by West Germany through the manufac- 
turing channels which enter into voluntaty' agreements among 
themselves for the regulation of prices for the manufactured 
products intended for overseas markets. There is a growing 
consciousness among the Germans of the need to cultivate an 
image of German manufactured goods in international markets, 
which induces them to enter into voluntar)' agreements. This 
is the basic pattern there. Now the latest developments in 
marketing are coming over to West Germany from the United 
States of America. The U.S. is more advanced than them 
all. She attaches the greatest possible importance to market- 
ing activity. She spends $ 11 billion annually on advertising 
and over $ 16 billion on packaging w'hich means that tliese 
two facets of marketing together, w'hen added, exceed India’s 
total national income in a year. This alone Avill be useful 
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for an -understanding of the marketing climate in the U.S. 
She claims to have originated the marketing revolution as 
England claims to be the originator of the industrial revolu* 
tion. In her order of priority, marketing comes before pro- 
duction. But in India the concept of industrial and consumer 
marketing has yet to gain ground. We have to learn about 
marketing adaptations from the more advanced countries of 
the East and the West, so as to produce a happy blending 
of the tuo in evolving a suitable marketing strategy.'* That 
alone will accelerate the flow of exports unhampered by 
traditions and prejudices. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, we have fine traditions in 
respect of agricultural production notwithstanding the fact 
that Indian agriculture is .archaic, backward and tradition- 
bound. We prefer, for instance, Indian wheat to American, 
Canadian or Australian wheat. Bui when we pass on from 
agricultural to industrial and consumer marketing, the picture 
is precisely the opposite. If traditions cannot be set aside 
overnight, prejudices, too, cannot be removed all of a sudden. 
It is a gradual process both ways. As such, we have to build 
up a reputation for Indian manufactured goods rapidly 
and steadily so that wc can create a favourable situation for 
our manufactured goods in world markets. We have to 
strain every nerve to bring about this state of affairs. We must 
create a belief in world markets that India can offer standard 
manufactured products comparable in quality and price with 
those of European and American origin. A reputation for 
quality and proper scr\'icing facilities has to be established 

Af the <Hiuet ue must undenUnd the term ‘straicg}’. What is strategy? 
Strategy, plainly speatjng, deab wtih the deteroiination of specific obj_ecti\es 
and the broad methods for ihetr attainment by employing certain tactic* to 
tnanocm-Tc the desired results. As such, strate^ may sifU by described as the 
comprehensue direction of campaign towards the attainment of broad aims m 
MCw which gi\c us a decisive advantage. In marketing, our strategy, « 
rightly conceived and properly cwcuted, will give us an ascendancy 
over others m the matter of marLeting our goods. At home, foreign 
manufacturers cannot gain ground on us ; and abroad, Indian manu&^rcrs 
can challenge the earlier supremacy of other manufacturers and get a footing for 
Indian manufactured goods. In short, a wcH-concci%cd tnarLcting strategy 
will enable us to secure a ptugressnerBC in the level of Indian production whuh 
can be marlcied at home and abroad. Strategy which is al»-a>-s long-r^ge 
gives us a distinct advantage in manipulating the problem in an extremely eir«* 
live irumncr. Clearly, il cannot be evolved overnight. It requires progrcnivt 
continuous cfToru over the year* on the basis of a consistent plan. Rea-crs 
would do well to look into Appendix C which has developed the theme el 
.Ifarirhng StraUgy in India's Dertlepmg Ecenonj. 
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through both persuasive and aggressive salesmanship. All 
this, no doubt, -ssill take time. But once have set up the 
basic marketing organization, the gains are likely to mount 
up quickly. Here the role of marketing ^sTll indeed be crucial. 
It is only through marketing adaptations that the battle on 
this front can be ^\'on in the long run, 

O 


The Role of Fiihlicity in the Marketing System of the Country 

PubUciU- may veil be described as the mid-^vife of marketing. 
It plays its part in promoting the health of marketing. By its 
continuous use, the marketing development is assured. 
Its importance is ver)- great indeed in the case of foreign 
markets. Unless our overseas consumers come to kno^v 
about our products, it would be naive to expect them to buy 
or even sample our products. Unfortunately, we have still 
to appreciate fuUy the impact of publicity in export promotion. 
To stimulate demand for our products, advertising b}- means 
of foreign mass media, trade fairs, fashion shows, demons- 
tration stalls and various other methods must be taken up 
as Ugorously as other promotional efforts so that a netv image 
of Indian manufactured goods is created in world markets. 
Clearly, continuous and hard work over a period of years is 
needed for bringing about fruithil results. We have to 
realize increasingly that pubhcity has come to be recognized 
as a powerful instriunent for creating public taste and starting 
new trends in marketing. We should be able to harness this 
medium to the broadest and fullest extent possible for acce- 
lerating the export tempo of Indian manufactured goods. 

Conclusion 

For projecting a. \i\id image of Indian manufactured goods 
in world markets, we have to sharpen our marketing tools. 
Perhaps never before has the need for evoking a suitable 
marketing policy been felt more than today when -vve have to 
attach a "totally new sigruficance to industrial and consumer 
marketing for avoiding the pitfalls in our producti\'e sj'stem. 

An adequate expansion of exports of Indian manufactured 
goods is needed for greater imports of industrial ra’iv materials, 
machinerj- and othW equipment, including components and 
parts, so that increased exports may pay for more diversified 
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imports to intensify the process of Indian industrialization. 
That is why an ambitious programme of export promotion 
has been chalked out. 

Some economists, bearing in mind the nineteenth century 
growth of what are known as ‘areas of recent settlement’, 
place heavy reliance on foreign aid and foreign private capital ; 
but the experience of most of the under-developed countries 
has proved that foreign assistance does not solve the problem. 
The late Folke Hilgerdt used to call them the 'regions of 
recent settlement’. The contemporary experience of the 
under-developed countries points out the essentially unprofit- 
able nature of such foreign aid, etc., in the final reckoning. 
It ranges from a high plus to a very low minus. The burden 
of repayment of interest on loam and capital on the balance 
of payments is excessively heavy and instead of solving the 
problem, it further accentuates it. In fact, foreign aid often 
tends to aggravate the balance of payments problem. In so 
far as India is concerned, she has been extremely fortunate 
all these yean in the matter of foreign aid, parUcularly from 
America. We have utilized the same gainfully. It has so 
far been a high plus. The U.S. economic assistance to India 
from Ist April, 1951 to 31st July, 1964, has been of the order of 
Rs. 2,602*5 crores. As such, it exceeded by Rs. 246*5 crorw 
the entire provision of investment in the public sector under the 
country’s First Five-Year Plan (1951-56) which was only 
Rs. 2,356 crores. India, as a non-aligned country, aspiring to 
keep up the best possible relations with all countries, attracted 
aid from many other sources and, while each offer was rela- 
tively small, each was also free from political or economic 
conditions. The considerable burdens arising under dev’elop- 
mcntal planning, necessitated large-scale aid from other 
sources. Several countries, big and small, came forward and 
obliged India. Fortunately, Russia came in a big way follow- 
ing the pattern of aid, for example, in the thirties in relation 
to Turkey. For such specific projects as Bhilai Steel Works 
and latterly Bokaro Steel Plant, she has made a strong, cons- 
cious effort to help India. But a stage has been reached in 
her economy when she should guard against the hazards 
inherent in a sea of turbulent ideological waves. It appears 
that the prospects of future economic assistance have nou* 
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become more problematical and may well turn out to be a 
very low minus in the long run. There is another point. 
Our foreign exchange resources have been greatly depleted. 
They stood at Rs. 92-83 croreson 24th July, 1964. Ostensibly, 
foreign exchange shortage is one of the most serious hurdles 
in the way of a faster rate of growth of the Indian economy. 
So we are facing a dilemma : and foreign resources are extre- 
mely meagre and the volume of foreign assistance is likely to 
taper off in coming years. As such, an all-out effort is needed 
for quickening the tempo of exports. The real solution to 
India’s economic development in the context of a planned 
economy lies in greater exports through the process of diversifi- 
cation. . Obviously, industrial and consumer marketing will 
prove to be the king-pin of success. 

There is no study so beneficial and so elevating as that of 
marketing in applied economics (commerce). It is industrial 
and consumer marketing which is going to be immensely 
helpful in influencing the course of the country’s planned 
economic development. It will prove an extremely useful 
instrunient for breaking new ground in the field of industrial 
production, and for mapping out the new paths of economic 
development of modern, industrial India. It is of the greatest 
importance for the development of a sound marketing system 
that this factor of change from the agricultural to the indus- 
trial side of the Indian economy should be fully acknowledged 
and its impact properly understood when India is unfolding 
her genius in the field of planned economic development. 

Marketing is by no means a cliche but a dynamic and 
complex study in commerce which brings about suitable 
adjustments between production and consumption. It cons- 
titutes the supporting base of production. Stated in another 
way, marketing is a safety valve which must be allowed to 
work, so that the boiler of production may not blow up. In 
fact, production cannot survive without marketing. Therefore, 
all attention should be bestowed upon marketing for securing 
the health of production. 

We have to develop the marketing complex in a systematic 
and scientific manner so as to reap the maximum benefits 
from increased production. This ■will constitute a watershed 
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in our thinking on the complex subject of marketing and 
impart stability and strength to the national economy. 

The reward of a wise marketing policy will be future stabi- 
lity of our industrial life, based, as it were, on the accelerated 
rate of economic growth. Surely, the impact of develop- 
mental planning will be much greater once it dawns on us 
that marketing provides the mortar to the brick of manufacture 
for the building of production. 

In spite of all the changes in the Indian economy, the 
current situation as regards the growth and development of 
industrial and consumer marketing has remained far from 
reassuring. Our outlook towards industrial production 
should, in a nutshell, be one of avoiding spoonfeeding behind 
the sheltered markets of the country — a policy which would 
only recoil on us and weaken our competitive capacity in the 
long run. We must place our manufactured products in the 
world market at competitive prices, so that the outlook for the 
national economy becomes reassuring and India acquires 
industrial greatness in the course of time. Her status in the 
realm of international trade and commerce will thus be raised 
and she will be assured an honoured place with a measure of 
respectability among the comity of nations. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
The Marketing Plan 

\Ve have now reached the culmination of our labours. We 
enunciated the theory" of marketing in Part I, keeping an eye as 
close to earth as possible so as to be in touch with both abstract 
and concrete in the same flight of thought. The theoretical 
refinements of the subject are bound to prove useful in sohing 
marketing problems and in chalking out a marketing pro- 
gramme. In Part II, we examined the marketing structure 
of India’s more important manufacturing industries as weU as 
the cottage and handicraft industries. In order to be thorough 
in the marketing sun'.ey, the area of enquir\’- in Part II has 
been confined to six industries, namely, cotton textiles, jute 
textiles, iron and steel, engineering, leather and lac. In addi- 
tion, the marketing sur\"ey of cottage and handicraft industries 
has also been made. It has been shown that though produc- 
tion is important, marketing beliind production is even more 
important. Marketing of manufactured products, it has been 
noticed, is based on precise knowledge and, as in production, 
such knowledge can only be obtained by looking into pertinent 
facts, interpreting them in the light of the marketing theory, 
and putting them into practice. Again, in Part III, \ve made 
certain concrete and definite suggestions for the marketing 
programme of Indian manufactured goods. A case has been 
made out for developing India as a great manufacturing 
power under a planned economy in accordance with the 
Directive Principles of State Policy. These three parts, 
combined, constitute the study of a subject ^vhich is still ^vaiting 
to be explored by minds with a scientific bent. 

The three parts of the present work may be briefly 
summarized here. 

Part I of the work deals with the theor}' of industrial and 
consumer marketing. It conta.ins five chapters, ^ namely , 
Basic Concepts in Marketing, Comparative Marketing Prac- 
tices, Distribution and Organization, Market Research, 
and Methods of Marketing Manufactured Goods. They have 
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developed the marketing theory, which has so far remained 
somewhat obscure. This theory of marketing will provide 
an apparatus, so to speak, for more economical and efficient 
disposal of goods and services than is possible at present if 
industry’s attitude towards marketing theory is one of adap- 
tation to the actual problems of marketing. It is essential 
to master theoretical material and apply it to market condition 5 
with obvious advantages. It is Part II which deals leith the 
marketing structure of a select, representative group of Indian 
manufacturing industries, including cottage and handicraft 
industries. As already stated, the six manufacturing industries 
selected for study are cotton textiles, jute textiles, iron and 
steel, engineering, leather and lac. Cottage and handicraft 
industries complete this part of the work. Finally, Part HI 
deals with the marketing programme of Indian manufactured 
goods in the context of our planned economy within the demo- 
cratic set-up of the country. There are six chapters in this 
part, namely, Regulation and Control in a Planned Economy, 
India’s Marketing Policy, Retrospect and Prospect, Whither 
Marketing ? The Outlook, and Summary and Conclusions. 
A case has been established for developing India as a great 
manufacturing power by bestowing special attention on the 
problem of marketing. It is marketing that \vill go a long 
way in accelerating the process of industrialization. Unfor- 
tunately, there is a woeful lack of study of marketing. That 
makes the development of the marketing programme an 
extremely difficult task. Even so, the marketing programme 
of the country has been laid down in the hope that it would 
arouse interest in the nation which is otherwise on the march. 
India would then attain her full maturity as an industrial 
power in the world. 

We may now cover the ground of each part rapidly. 

PART 1 

The opening chapter of Part I is Basic Concepts in 
Marketing. The fundamentals governing the transference of 
goods and services from the producer to the consumer have 
been described here. These fundamentals relate to buying, 
selling, financing, risking, transportation, storage, standardi- 
zation, and market information. It has been shown that 
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marketing bridges the gap between production and consump- 
tion. Marketing is a total function which even embraces 
all that is required to be known for the operation of product 
conception and its gestation. Today it has become a highly 
complex and scientific operation, which cannot be accomplish- 
ed efficiently and successfully unless the above fundamentals 
are well known. A plea has been advanced for adopting the 
modern technique of marketing, corresponding in all respects to 
that of large-scale production, so that the wheels of production 
may not slow down. 

Comparative Marketing Practices is the title of the next 
chapter. The marketing practices evolved by industrial 
countries, such as England, Germany, Japan, America and 
India, bear a striking resemblance to one another. The dis- 
tinguishing features of marketing practices of each of these 
countries have been enumerated so as to help a comparative 
study. It has been shown that the study of marketing is the 
study of a part of applied economics (commerce) which is as 
dynamic and complex as human nature itself. It does not 
therefore land itself to an easy solution. 

The third chapter, Distribution and Organization, covers 
the physical arrangements for establishing contact between 
demand and supply. These two facets (Distribution and 
Organization of marketing have been shown to be an integral 
part of the whole marketing process. A suitable technique 
of distribution surveys has been worked out. It has also been 
indicated that the organization of marketing is a constructive 
force, without which modern marketing cannot be carried on 
succesfully. It is seen that marketing organization depends 
upon economic organization of a society. Although the 
separation of producer and consumer in space and time has 
created more difficulties for modern marketing, it has not 
reduced the close relationship and interdependence of pro- 
duction and marketing. An efficient marketing organization 
has helped the society in maintaining the closest contact 
between the two vital sectors of the economy. 

• In the fourth chapter. Market Research, it has been proved 
that market research is a science, and it aims at ascertaining 
the buying habits of consumers so as to enable the manufac- 
turers to form a precise idea not only about the manufactured 
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though foreign markets, consuming the remaining 10 per cent, 
cannot be ignored. Efforts should be intensified by all con- 
cerned for developing more and more foreign markets of 
Indian cotton piecegoods, as they ^vill serve as marginal and 
corrective forces. 

In the second chapter, the marketing problems of the jute 
manufacturing industry have been exaniined in detail. 
This industry- easily ranks second in the scheme of marketing 
structure, as the value of its output at current prices is about 
Rs. 160 crores, and as its share in the country’s export trade 
is 2T4 per cent. It is overwhelmingly an export industr)^, a 
fact which is clear from the fact that 80 per cent of its produc- 
tion finds outlet in the world’s markets. Notwithstanding 
the diminution of Calcutta’s share in the world’s markets, a 
note of optimism has been struck about the future prospects 
of this industry by approaching the problem from the market- 
ing angle. It is earnestly hoped that the industry will bring 
a mature judgment to bear upon the complicated methods of 
marketing so that it may not be beaten by its competitors. 

In the third chapter, the country’s iron and steel industry', 
which may be regarded as the mother of all industries, has 
been treated from the demand side. It has been observ'^ed 
that the Government have rightly accorded the highest 
priority to the iron and steel industr)", for the levels of pro- 
duction of these materials release forces favourable to the 
speedier growth of the national economy. Great hopes must 
necessarily be pinned by the nation on this industry', the 
manufactured products of which have to occupy a strategic 
position in the long-term export promotion programme of 
the country. After all, India possesses abundant resources 
to make her a major steel producer in the world. Again, she 
possesses a locational advantage in exploring the possibilities 
of exports to her neighbouring markets. As such, notliing 
should be left undone in developing the export potential of this 
industry’s products. Any conservatism in its export pro- 
gramme is bound to delay our march towards the take-off 
stage. 

The fourth chapter examines the marketing problem of 
Indian engineering industries. A notable factor in the Indian 
economy has been the growth and development of engineering 
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are still wedded to the antiquated methods of marketing 
inherited from their forbears. It has therefore been pointed 
out that these industries cannot thrive without the use of 
fine-tools of modern marketing. Their manufactured products 
must be considered to be the feeders of large-scale factory 
industry in our peculiar socio-economic set-up. That they 
have won that recognition largely because of the Planning 
Commission’s efforts, is a cause for gratification . 

PART III 

The opening chapter of Part III is Regulation and Control 
in a Planned Economy. This chapter establishes the leader- 
ship of marketing in the scheme of production. An attempt 
has been made to show that we cannot become a great manu- 
facturing po^\^er merely because we have nature’s gifts : these 
gifts must be fully developed and utilized under a planned 
economy. India, on the threshold of concentrated industria- 
lization, can congratulate herself for the progressive develop- 
ment of the public sector, which, too, will have to grapple 
with the marketing problem. There need readily be no con- 
flict bet^veen the public and private sectors in the realm of 
marketing, for the one would draw strength from the other 
owing to the complementary’^ nature of production of the 
two sectors in an overwhelmingly large number of cases. 
A planned marketing system has been worked out for quicken- 
ing the marketing development of the country’. 

The second chapter of this part is called India’s Marketing- 
Policy’. Marketing policy is chiefly concerned with future 
planning and development which has to be changed — some- 
times radically’ — in the light of new technical advances and 
market requirements. A well-conceived marketing policy has 
been formulated, which, if vigorously pursued, would, in all 
likelihood, make India a great manufacturing po^\’er. There is 
general tendency in our country to produce goods first, and then 
mark time for their mai'keting on their own. It is generally 
believed that marketing can take care of itself. If, howevei , 
our Micawber-like approach in the realm of marketing is 
left unpunished because of fortuitous circumstances, the rate 
of economic growth cannot be quickened. The pace of the 
development of the country’ would alway’S be hampered by 
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the fact that the problems of marketing lacked a scientific 
approach and a psycholo^cal toucli. Concrete suggestions 
ha\c, therefore, been given in order to remove the lacuna 
in the changing pattern of the Indian economy. 

The third chapter. Retrospect and Prospect, has indicated 
that this IS an old problem in a new setting. Ail the available 
data suggest that Indian manufactured goods in ancient times 
found markets in the then known world, though, by modern 
standards, their money value and physical output would be 
insignificant. A reverse process, however, arose under the 
British regime, and India was reduced to a supplier of raw 
materials and an importer of British manufactured goods, 
and thus she became a mere appendage to Great Britain. 
Toda\, she is coming into her own on the industrial landscape, 
but then she must not neglect the problem of marketing. 
IVithout an efficient marketing system, democratic planning 
cannot be a success. Anyway, marketing will tend to occupy 
a more and more prominent position in our planned economy. 

Whither Marketing ? constitutes the fourth chapter of this 
part. This chapter goes to show that marketing is the basic 
suppoit of Indian industrialization. As such, a new philo- 
sophy of industrialization has been propounded in the wder 
setting of economic growth. The attempt is to identify the 
essential elements of the problem of marketing and to bring 
out the fact clearly and succinctly that it is marketing that 
go\’erns production. This is the groundwork on ivhich the 
whole marketing process has been built in this w'ork. It cons- 
titutes the main thesis. 

The Outlook forms the fifth chapter. It highlights the 
need for export promotion and visualizes a substantial effort 
for increase in e.xports under each Five-Year Plan. By 1976 
which w’ill also be the last y^ear of the Fifth Five-Year Plan, 
we should have turned the comer and hit the take-off stage 
m the Indian economy. By the end of the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan (1976-81), India would have attained the self-generating 
stage in her economy. Admittedly, the export promotion 
programme will form an integral part of the country’s deve- 
lopment plans. This export promotion programme has to be 
thought out boldly and executed vigorously. W'e have to 
address ourselves to the task of making India one of the leading 
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^s'o^kshops of the world. No effort has been spared to 
visualize the shape of things that \rould take place over a 
long period of time. One is tempted to quote Shri C. Subra- 
maniam ^vho posed a question on this aspect of the problem 
and also answered it. ‘What does this mean ? This means 
that we should not Hrait ourselves in our planning to ^s^hat we 
feel will be the demand for any product inside the countiyv 
We should take a global view of the needs of the developing 
countries of Africa, Asia and Latin America. While our 
intention is definitely not to be an imperialistic one of capturing 
their markets for consumer goods, we should continuously 
strive to develop markets in these countries for various 
machineiy items. It is not inconceivable that ten or fifteen 
years hence we should plan to export complete steel plants 
to these countries, rather than base our balance of pa^mients 
on hopes of vending tea, coffee and jute, or even steel itself. 
I know this looks fanciful and takes some doing, but this is 
essentially a problem of planning ahead and investing wisely 
and boldly in new techniques, new methods and new plants.’ ^ 
Here we shall need all our skill and ingenuity to make headway- 
in these directions so as to become a leading workshop of the 
world. This would necessarily involve tremendous develop- 
ment in the field of marketing. Hitherto, our efforts in this 
respect have not been sufficiently'^ rewarding, though now we 
are on the \vay to break new ground and cultivate virgin soil. 
The day is not far off when India will become a great power 
in the comity^ of nations. The export projections have been 
worked out up to 1981. This chapter covers a vast ground 
without dehmiting its coverage. It is to be devoutly^ hoped 
that on the fulfilment of these projections, India will count 
among the modern industrial nations of the world. 

The sixth and final chapter. Summary and Conclusions, 
outhnes the earlier efforts of the three parts by bringing the 
whole field of vision into correct focus, though only' in minia- 
ture, by gazing at the problem of marketing through the wrong 
end of a telescope. It shows that the problem of marketing 
has all along been neglected throughout the ^vorld, and parti- 
cularly in India. A comprehensive study of Indian marketing 


See Air Miscdlatiy, A'olume iv, published by the Publications Division, Miiiistiy 
of Information and Broadcasting', Government of India, Febrtiaiy- 1964, p. 118. 
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by competent scholars is urgently needed in order that a 
suitable marketing climate may be created. India’s expand- 
ing economy must necessarily be based on planned economic 
development with export orientation. As such, exporters will 
play a crucial role in the development of the Indian economy 
in coming years. They have to carry a great burden of 
marketing dev'clopment. Obviously, scientific marketing 
studies are needed. The subject of marketing, both home and 
foreign, needs to be given a new look. An attempt has 
been made by the author at filling up some of the more 
senous gaps by devoting considerable thought to the subject. 
It is hoped that it ivill create a general awareness of the 
problem, and this in itself will be a right step for more inten- 
sive and integrated marketingstudiesin the immediate future. 
Markeling as a JVeglecUd Problem 

From the foregoing marketing plan, it becomes clear that 
this study has made a definite contribution, however modest, 
to the advancement of knowledge in the field of industrial 
and consumer marketing. The work may well form the start- 
ing point for research in a field which is almost une.\plored 
in our country. It is very much to be hoped that it will 
prove a fascinating book, for it took marketing as its central 
problem which enables the economy to operate so evenly. 

Marketing has an infinitely complex structure. It is a 
beacon that lights the way for further progress in the field 
of production. It helps to reduce conditions of glut and 
scarcity, thereby putting the economy on an even keel. 
Unfortunately, the problem of marketing has been generally 
neglected all over the world, including India. Here Appen- 
dices D and E will be of great utility. They are expected to 
create the necessary enthusiasm for the subject in India. 

In comparison with most fields of applied economics 
(commerce), the study of industrial and consumer marketing 
is extremely arduous. Almost everywhere, the economics 
of the subject remains to be written, either wholly, or in part. 
Countries like America have put forth great efforts in this 
direction. India, on the other hand, is lagging far behind. 
She has neglected its study. In India, the most striking feature 
in marketing is that a large number of people is required to 
Carry out marketing operations, in contrast to America, where 
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the number of people required to conduct the same volume of 
manufactured goods, either industrial or consumer, is much 
smaller. 

Marketing is an extremely difficult branch of study in applied 
economics. Goods flow to consumers through numerous 
channels, consisting of several marketing agencies. Our 
present system of marketing has become highly complicated, 
making it extraordinarily difficult for the manufacturer to 
sell all his goods independently of the marketing agencies. 
These agencies cannot be totally eliminated from the marketing 
process, though they can be telescoped into a lesser number. 
America has already achieved this by entrusting the marketing 
process to a smaller number of agencies. India has yet to 
develop a scientific attitude towards marketing, so that 
increased industrial production may find suitable markets the 
moment manufactured goods emerge from the country’s 
factories and woi'kshops. Marketing needs to be given a 
purposive direction so that the productive efforts of the nation 
yield the best results. 

Scientific marketing may well be described as the planned 
distribution of products from the place of manufacture to the 
point of consumption, with maximum speed and at minimum 
cost when various marketing functions are pressed into service. 
It is, therefore, the necessary complement of manufacture 
which is concerned with the creation of the right products 
by means of long-term planning and penetrating market 
research after taking into consideration numerous factors, 
including styling and product-utility from the point of view 
of the potential purchaser. It is only by employing suitable 
techniques of marketing from the tool box of the marketman 
(professional marketer) that future product development can 
be planned on right lines, and correct quantities, qualities, 
and ranges of goods can be decided in advance. It is of the 
utmost importance that the development of scientific market- 
ing of Indian manufactured goods should take place so that 
the country may embark on a new era, and the strains from 
which industrial production has been suffering for long, are 
removed for the good of the Indian economy. The more 
recent trends indicate that marketing will no longer suffer 
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from casualness in the scheme of production. It will not 
remain a neglected problem any longer. 

Origin and Dezelopmtnt of Alarktting 

“^larketing began verj’ early in the history* of civilization. 
It is as old as recorded drulizationj/- But the process as we 
know it today is of very recent origin. It is largely a develop- 
ment of the past sixty years or so. *' 

■^lan does not live by bread alone, If he did, the marketing 
picture %sould have remained fairly simple. He requires 
several goods and commodities which compete with one 
another. This makes the problem of marketing quite difficult 
and complex. 

The condition w hich led to the development of marketing 
may be easily imagined. *^farketing seems to have developed 
first betuwn tuo contiguous communities through barter. 
It came into its oivn as an economic system with the adop- 
tion of money as the medium of exchange. Money' became 
the medium of international transactions, and exchanges 
multiplied, and so the marketing function became all the 
more complicated. It assumed an international status. It 
enabled the nations of the world to supply each other’s 
deficiencies in the best and quickest way possible', j A new 
class developed, which proved its utility- by rendering market- 
ing services to such an extent that, in spite of all the attacks 
made on this class, it is acquiring more and more importance 
in the present marketing organization. ‘The average 
traders services cannot be deprecated in a country of vast 
distances, large population, and diveigent habits of con- 
sumption. He performs a truly economic function not only 
by distributing the goods at comparatively small margin 
but by acting as a liaison authority bet's’een the manufac- 
turer and the consumer whose tastes he interprets to the 
manufacturer and thereby ensures the production of right 
t^-pe of goods.’’ Hav-ing regard to the manifold services 
rendered by the average trader, both to the producer and to 
the consumer, be has come to occupy an extremely important 
place in the marketing organization. He performs economic 


2 Dr. M S Hcidingsfield and Dr. A B. Blantemhip, d/aftr/m', Xcw YorV, 1957, 
P - 

* S« CommfTct, IJth Jidy, 1953, p. 45. 
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functions by helping the consumer with what he wants, when 
he 'ivants, and in the quantity that he wants. Furthermore, 
he renders equally useful service to the manufacturer by 
affecting the quick disposal of the products which leave the 
manufacturer’s factory or -workshop. He becomes an impor- 
tant link between the producer and the consumer, and his 
task is important not only for the last two, but also for the 
welfare of the economy as a whole. 

Marketing is an expensive process. It has been variously 
estimated that marketing costs account for about half of the 
selling price of the goods. ‘The magnitude of marketing in 
a modern economy is quickly demonstrated by the fact that 
approximately 60 per cent of the ultimate consumer costs 
of the products of American industr)' are marketing and 
distribution costs.’'* In Indian industiy, they approximate 
to 45 and 50 per cent for industrial and consumer goods 
respectively. Irrespective of the true percentage, it is evident 
that it costs about as much to market goods as to produce 
them. But this is inevitable under the present system of 
industrial production, for the trader has to undertake many 
sendees during the course of marketing, besides meeting many 
incidental charges connected with it. With ever^r rise in 
industrial production inside the country, the importance of 
marketing is bound to increase proportionately as marketing 
occupies the pivotal place in the whole system of production. 
If an efficient marketing system is developed in this counti-)', 
there is no doubt that -we shall be able to enlarge the means 
of production to a considerable extent. 

If we wish to develop an efficient marketing system in 
India, we shall have to undertake several painstaking studies, 
such as those relating to consumer behaviour, levels of income, 
market studies, area surveys, and trends in buying habits. The 
cumulative effect of these studies would be a further percentage 
increase in marketing costs, but an efficient marketing system, 
evolved as a result thereof, would provide the consumer -with 
the right tj^pe of goods, resulting in substantial economies in 
the costs of production. The loss on the swings would be more 
than compensated for by the gains on the roundabouts. It 
may seem paradoxical, indicating on the suiiace that marketing 


4 Dr. M. L.O. Bro%vn, Marketing and Distribution Research. New York, 1949, p, 6. 
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was growing less efficient because it was absorbing a greater 
percentage of the consumer’s rupee, but deeper thinking 
reveals that the decline in production costs has been engen- 
dered by the innovations in marketing. 

The Rationale of a Uniform Code of Marketing Practices 

The get-rich-quick complex of manufacturers and traders 
alike in India has stunted the growth of marketing. Although 
more than a century has passed since the beginnings of 
modem industry on Indian soil, it is a sad reflection upon the 
country that there is neither a scientific system, nor a proper 
organization, nor an adequate machineiy' to look after the 
marketing side of Indian manufactured goods. 

To think that the cost of marketing is an unnecessary' waste 
in our economic system, is to tackle the problem of marketing 
from the wrong end. In actual fact, the whole question 
of costs of marketing has to be approached from the broader 
viewpoint of the utilization of our productive resources in 
the best way possible. The acceptance, and application, of 
this view on marketing is necessary to bring about increased 
production. The two sides of the economic equation, namely, 
demand and supply, are regulated by the instrument of 
marketing. After all, marketing involves the economic 
function of adjusting supply to demand, and so it would be 
quite erroneous to regard the expenses incurred in marketing 
as a waste. 

Marketing plays a great role in propelling production on 
the road to consumption. AH production is for consumption. 
A consumer should not grudge paying a little more for manu- 
factured goods, if he is served well. Marketing is a dynamic 
force in our economy. It touches the everyday life of us all, 
in some direct manner. The extent of our dependence upon 
marketing cannot be too strongly stressed. The chairs we 
sit on, the clothes we wear, and the food we eat, have all 
gone through a series of complex marketing processes. 

In the interest of orderly marketing growth, a uniform 
code of marketing practices should be evolved. Unless such 
a code is evolved, it will be difficult to ensure both consumer 
satisfaction and expansion of production for any length of 
time. It is rather unfortunate that in India so far little atten- 
tion has been paid to this aspect of marketing. If, however, 
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we develop a uniform code of marketing practices, this will 
act as a powerful curb on the foreign manufactured goods 
entering the home market, and will also promote the marketing 
interests of Indian manufactured goods in the internal market. 
Foreign markets, howsoever desirable, cannot be relied upon 
for all time. Their unpredictability presents difficulties in 
the realm of marketing. It is always prudent to rely mainly 
on the home market. All the same, nothing should be left 
undone in the matter of developing foreign markets, despite 
the greater difficulties involved in their development, for they 
always serve as marginal and corrective forces and provide 
the urge for better and better products. 

Methods and Machinery of Marketing 

Marketing is only a part, if a very important part of the 
wider problem of industrialization. While economic thinkers 
talk and write about much else, very few, curiously, seem to 
think about industrial and consumer marketing. This is a 
sorry state of affairs. It is time that marketing received the 
attention it deserves in the sphere of economics. 

It is obvious that marketing forms a part of exchange as 
well as of production. It exercises a profound influence 
upon the two remaining divisions of economics. That markets 
are centres where price-making forces operate and values 
are determined is well known. As such, marketing constitutes 
a major portion of the study of exchange. But there is some 
reluctance on the part of many individuals in placing market- 
ing in the production division of economics. Indeed, both 
aim to contribute to the creation of utilities in the economic 
system of a nation. ‘An economic system has for its purpose 
the creation of utilities for the satisfaction of the people. 
Satisfaction, we have been interpreting thus far chiefly in 
terms of consumption, and all the paraphernalia of production 
and marketing have been viewed from the angle of their 
serviceability to consumer’s enjoyment.’^ Whereas the 
manufacturer creates form utilities, traders create place, 
time, and possession utilities. It will thus be seen that 
marketing comes under the production division as well. It 
should now be clear that marketing forms as much a part of 

5 Harold A. Logan and Mark K. Inman, A Social Approach to Economics, Second 
Edition, Toronto, Canada, 1948, p. 554. 
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exchange as of production. Notwithstanding its vital role 
in the field of economics, it is regrettable that economic thinkers 
have not eared to pay sufficient attention to the problem of 
industrial and consumer marketing. This apathy on their 
part has led to an ever-widening gulf between production 
and consumption under modem conditions of mass production. 
It is economists alone who can provide leadership for the 
development of marketing. 

With the improvement in production of industrial and 
consumer goods, the need for efficient marketing will assume 
greater importance. The economist who is well equipped 
u'ith the apparatus of his trade, should come forward and 
suggest the means of removing the lacuna between production 
and consumption at a time when India is on the road to 
industrial greatness. A heavy responsibility obviously rests 
on the shoulders of the Indian economist for providing the 
necessary leadership in scientific economic thought when 
dealing with the vast and complex problem of marketing, both 
industrial and consumer. The Indian economist has already 
accomplished much in the field of agricultural marketing 
where the cost of marketing appraximates to 35 per cent of the 
end-sale value of agricultural commodities. Instances have come 
to notice when the costofmarkctingofagricultural commodities 
goes even beyond 50 per cent but in such cases the credit 
system is generally responsible for the inflated cost of marketing. 
It IS such instances which have led Prof. K. R. Kulkarni to 
believe that marketing of agricultural produce is more expen- 
sive th.in that of manufactured goods. (Sec page 11 of 
Chapter I, Part I). Any^vay, the Indian economist can 
certainly benefit from the past experience of agricultural 
marketing, for he can deduce general principles, which can 
be applied to industrial and consumer marketing. Certain 
sound principles, which should govern the marketing of indus- 
trial and consumer goods can thus be evolved. After all, 
marketing is, in a manner of speaking, a case-book. It has 
to be studied thoroughly for the proper handling of new cases 
as they arise, with the omvard march of the country on tlic 
road to industrialization ; it would be a simultaneous process 
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with the shifting of the emphasis from agricultural to industrial 
economy. 

A searching study of marketing practices, and a close ana- 
lysis of all the marketing processes connected with industrial 
and consumer goods, are clearly necessary, if marketing 
improvements are to be brought about. The ‘heart’ of pro- 
duction lies in marketing. Marketing is the dynamic force 
of business by which production is facilitated. These are not 
flights of fancy. They are the hard realities of the market- 
place. 

The,study of marketing will become vastly more important 
in future in our planned economy. As the production system 
becomes still more specialized, marketing will not only bear 
the responsibility of moving the goods to consumers, but the 
goods will have to be adapted to the consumers’ individual 
requirements. Let us hope that sufficient attention will be 
paid, commensurate with the problem, and that India will 
reverberate with industrial greatness in the changing pattern 
of her economy. 

The Coverage of the Present Marketing Study Vis-a- Vis Sample Survey 
of Manufacturing Industries [SSMI) 

The proportion which the manufacturing industries covered 
by the present marketing study bear to the total industrial 
sector of the Indian economy can be gauged with the help 
of the figures published by the Central Statistical Organiza- 
tion, Department of Statistics, Cabinet Secretariat, Govern- 
ment of India, in the Sample Survey of Manufacturing 
Industries (SSMI).® The six manufacturing industries covered 
by the present marketing study, namely, cotton textiles, 
jute textiles, iron and steel, engineering, leather, and lac, 

6 When the absence of reliable statistics relating to production, consumption and 
other aspects of economic life tvas confronting the nation in the wake of political 
independence, the late Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru desired on 
December 18, 1949, that a sample survey should be organized covering the 
whole country', so that our knowledge of the Indian economy could be perfected. 
.Accordingly, Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis prepared a scheme on the National Sample 
Survey (NSS) which formed the basis for collecting statistics on production, 
consumption and other aspects of economic life of tlie nation. Today, we have 
the National Sample Surs’ey of Manufacturing Industries (SSMI) which has 
gone ahead of the Census of Manufacturing Industries (CMI) and which has 
given us fairly reliable estimates of the contribution of the manufacturing 
industries to the national income. The same has been made use of for purposes 
of comparison with that of the coverage of the present marketing study. 
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are also included in the Sample Survey of Manufacturing 
Industries (SSMI). As such, the table on page 398 prepared 
from the SSMI of the industrial establishments using power, 
makes an interesting reading : 

Another table, on similar lines, is given on page 399 of those 
industrial establishments which do not use power : 

The next table on page 400 combines the findings of the 
earlier two tables and sums up the statistical information with 
the same assumptions. It constitutes a revealing study. 

It will be seen that the final results in respect of the number 
of establishments between the SSMI and the present marketing 
study bear the ratio of 15*76 per cent. Again, in the case of 
employment and value of manufactures, the percentages are 
4T58 and 36*72 respectively. Unfortunately, the statistics 
of the SSMI suffer from incompleteness, leaving a void in our 
knowledge which is responsible for much of the parchedness in 
our present-day Indian economy. Unless the union between 
economics as the senior partner and statistics as the junior 
partner takes place, such a sorry state of affairs cannot be 
removed. It is time that something is immediately done. 
Another unsatisfactory aspect of these statistics of the SSMI 
is the unconscionable delay in making available the data 
to the public. One should naturally be a little cautious in 
using these figures and take them with a pinch of salt. 
However, one thing becomes quite clear. The present author’s 
attempt at filhng up the more serious gaps in the marketing 
structure of the country is fairly successful. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that many researchers would come forward in 
this field in the immediate future and develop a plethora of 
literature so that marketing may occupy its rightful place in 
the Indian economy. That will bring, in the final analysis, 
greatness to India as an industrial power, and light and lustre 
to her people who would enjoy the fruits of their labours. 

It is only proper that the Indian cottage and handicraft 
goods should have been included in this work. India being 
a half-way house between large-scale and small-scale indus- 
tries, it is of the utmost importance that an inclusion of the 
cottage and handicraft industries be made in the marketing 
study. After all, production in these industries represents 
a fairly large slice of the country’s aggregate production. 
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lalued at Rs. 1,210 ctorcs, according to the figures for 
I as published by the C3entral Statistical Organization, 
Aient of Statistics, Cabinet Secretariat, Government 
of India. 

The Lesson fmn this Marketing Study 

The lesson from this marheting study is clear and pointed. 
India has passed through a great experience, thanks to poli- 
tical independence. There has been a sizeable increase in 
industrial production, notwithstanding the swing from the 
sellers’ market to the buyers’ market. But further expansion 
of production on a really ambitious scale will depend essen- 
tially on the development of modem techniques in marketing. 

Production and marketing arc the two wheels of the chariot 
of planned economic development. If either of them fails, 
the chariot bogs down. As such, the study of marketing 
deserves to be encouraged in every way. All this is work of 
a difficult nature, requiring patience and understanding of 
the vast network of the marketing process. Fortunately, the 
internal consumption of Indian manufactured goods has in- 
creased. Foreign marketshave also been maintained and deve- 
loped in the teeth of increasing competition fromour neighbours, 
such as China and Japan. But it is also becoming very clear 
that we must adopt the latest methods of marketing, so that 
the increased production released by the Indian manufac- 
turing industries under our planned economy may find acces- 
sible and easy markets, both at home and abroad. It is 
time that we devoted more attention to the ‘industrialization 
of sales’. 

The concept of the industrialization of sales as contrasted 
with the industrialization of production should gain widespread 
acceptance in the country. It is felt that the crucial stage 
has been reached in our economy when our attitude towards 
marketing should be reorientated. We should so develop 
the technique of marketing as to dispose of our industrial 
production in the home and foreign markets almost imme- 
diately after it leaves our factories and workshops. This is 
indispensable if we really want to sustain our industrial 
economy on an expanding basis, and compare favourably 
u’ith the industrially advanced countries of the ivorld. 
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Independence will have little significance if it cannot lift 
the masses from their lo^v living standards. It is only when 
we develop into a great manufacturing power that we shall 
bring about improved living standards and therefore greater 
comforts for the nation as a whole. It will be the task of 
marketing to effect a complete transformation in the Indian 
economy. 

The Future 

India’s foremost need is the enlargement of the home 
market for absorbing increased industrial production. There 
is no possibility of a mathematical, still less arithmetical, 
demonstration of the fact that the road to increased industrial 
production lies through marketing. In fact, the rapid rise 
in industrial production has been made possible in the face 
of heavj'’ odds, because of an extensive home market. Indian 
industry has to capture most of the home market in future 
as well because even after Partition one-seventh of the 
world’s population belongs to this country. 

Hitherto, our productive apparatus has been built up 
empirically, not scientifically. But noAv this will not do. 
India will have to equate production and consumption by 
developing new ideas and instruments of marketing in an 
expanding economy. The new techniques so evolved will 
remove the weak spots from the existing system, and will help 
pulsate the nation ivith a new marketing strength. 

It is understandable that countries like England, Germany 
and Japan, whose home markets are relatively small, should 
concentrate more and more on export markets, raising slogans 
such as ‘export or perish’. This does not hold good for India 
with her inexhaustible home market, if only she acquires the 
knowledge of increasing the purchasing power of her teeming 
millions. She must, nevertheless, also make strenuous efforts 
to develop foreign markets by adopting the slogan ‘export and 
prosper’. It would not be out of place to quote Prof. Ragnar 
Nurkse in this connexion. In his Patterns of Trade and Deve- 
lopment, Nurkse discussed three patterns of trade for less deve- 
loped countries (including India) : namely, growth through 
exports of primary products ; growth through exports of manu- 
factured consumer goods ; and expansion of output for domes- 
tic markets. He went on to add that it was an arbitrary 
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division, but, after all, most divisions in economics ha\x an 
element of arbitrariness, being made for convenience of com. 
munication and analysts. He stated succinctly : ‘More 
important is the fact that in the real world we seldom find 
a single pattern in isolation, but usually a mixture of two or 
more. The three main patterns can easily be combined. 
Even an individual country may <x)nceivably seek to follow 
all of them at once. The weight given to each of them will 
naturally vary in different parts of the world in accordance 
with a country’s domestic resources and external demand 
conditions.’^ In so far as India is concerned, she has to 
add the fourth pattern, namely, growth through exports of 
manufactured industrial goods. And then she may accept the 
mixture with the mam emphasis on the third pattern, namely, 
expansion of output for domestic markets. In that process, 
she has to rely on increased exports so as to create the necessary 
wherewithals for increased output. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that up to 1939, India 
largely imported consumer goods. But now the conditions 
have immeasurably changed. Today, capital goods, raw 
materials and components constitute 84 per cent of the total 
imports. She has to make Herculean efforts to boost her 
exports for giving a big push to her programme of large-scale 
industrialization. Our showmanship has to be improved a 
great deal : we have to convince the world that we arc no 
longer a medieval nation of cart-puHcrs but a modern nation 
with new strength and stamina, bearing the hall-mark of an 
industrial society. 

At present, our home markets are absorbing 94 per cent 
of the domestic production. The remaining 6 per cent of the 
aggregate production goes to world markets. This has to rise 
considerably in the years to come in that the exports from the 
1963-64 figure of Rs. 794 crores have to reach Rs. 1 ,800 crores 
by 1980-81 if it is really desired to attain the self-generating 
stage in the Indian economy. The reader is advised to go 
carefully through the preceding chapter called 'The Outlook’ 
which has given a new dimension to the much* vexed problem of 
exports. 

^ Prof. Ragnar Nmk<e, FaJ&rfiio/' 7 mA OxfoTtl. !96t,p.48. 
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A Final Word 

Ours is an ancient nation, proud of its heritage. We should 
so mould the future as to justify the trust reposed in us by 
our forbears. We have to revive our past glory by present 
achievements, so that life is made meaningful for the 
teeming millions who have led a twilight existence. Here we 
may heed the advice of Shukra so as to acquire wealth and gain 
prosperity for the nation ; 


q g ffTczi f^r^qrfqTir ii 

=5r r^^TT ii 


Wealth is to be acquired 
grain by grain, as learning 
is to be acquired, every 
moment. Any one who is 
anxious to acquire wealth 
or learning should not 
neglect either a grain or a 
moment. 


The India of the ancient ages and of the middle ages, which 
became the cynosure of all eyes, has to rise once again in a new 
setting. She must become a modern industrial nation which 
is the one sure way of restoring honour and glory to her. 
Les affaires sont les affaires : business is business. One way of 
doing so is by making a judicious study of the complex pheno- 
menon of modern marketing, and an intelligent application of 
the knowledge so gained to the task of removing the economic 
ills of our patient, long-suffering, but worthy people, so that 
the dream of Mahatma Gandhi to remove ‘every tear from 
every eye’ becomes a reality, thereby putting ancient India 
with on her feet again by ushering in a new 

social order when marketing should be the prime mover of the 
Indian economy in the present Age of Marketing. 


THE END 
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STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN INDIAN MARKETING* 
Introductory 

India’s marketing development has come about quite rapidly 
during the last forty years as a result of the growth of her manu- 
facturing power. This has resulted in significant structural changes 
in her marketing system suitable to an expanding economy. 

In the early twenties, India was marketing most of her raw mate- 
rials and semi-manufactures. Foreign countries used to market their 
manufactured goods in this country, mostly Great Britain because 
of political relationships. But she has been coming of age, economi- 
cally speaking, with accelerated speed. Her productive equipment 
has become capable of turning out ever larger quantities of manu- 
factured goods for their absorption in the home market. This has 
brought about structural changes in her economy. 

With the rising tempo of her industrial development, structural 
changes in marketing took place. India first captured her home 
market and soon acquired sufficient marketing strength to market 
her manufactured goods in foreign markets, particularly the neigh- 
bpuring ones. Naturally, therefore, imports of foreign manufactured 
goods heavily declined whereas imports of certain raw materials 
became quite significant. 

It has been seen in the chapter on cotton textile industry that 
there has been an almost complete displacement of imports of foreign 
cotton piecegoods in India. Also, India has emerged as a great 
exporter of cotton piecegoods. Likewise, other manufacturing indus- 
tries have been studied thoroughly at proper places, and the story 
there is not different. Of course, the pattern of industrial develop- 
ment did not conform to expectation until India became an inde- 
pendent country. Even so, considerable changes took place in the 
Indian economy. It will be the task of this appendix to study the 

* This Appendix is based upon my earlier version of Structural Changes in Indian 
Economy ^vhich appeared as ‘Specially Contributed’ in Indian Manufacture and 
Production (June 1959). I have retained the original structure of the article and 
made only minor changes to suit its presentation in tire present shape. 
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problem in greater detail. Here the posverful tools of mathematical 
statistics have been employed to the economic data which are oUier- 
^^^se surroimdcd by what ProE A. C. Pigou calk the ‘penumbra 
of uncertainty’. 

It w’ill be w'orthw hile to study the structural changes in her market, 
ing s>’stem in the first half of the twentieth centur>’. The present 
study is an attempt to show statistically how these changes liave 
come about. As three stages are perceptible in India’s marketing 
development, the series have been broken up into three parts, being 
nearly homogeneous. The percentages of the three groups, viz. food, 
raw materials, and manulactures have been compiled year after 
year for imports and exports separately. Here \ViIk's y\ criterion 
has been used to test whether the percentages in the three groups 
arc significantly diflTerent. The derivation of the formula for tiic 
three groups is given in the annexure which should be closely studied. 

fmporls 

In case of imports, the dispersion matrices of the variates for the 
three periods were found as follows: 

Period I 1910-1930 
Period II 1930-1942 
Period HI 1942-1954 

Xj SB Percentage of food group to total imports 
X, SB Percentage of raw materials group to total imports 
Xj =» Percentage of manufactures group to total imports 
Only these three variables arc independent. 


Period I 

Number of terms in the series 

Period n 

Period in 

20 

Means: 

12 

12 


Xi 320.2-20=16.01 164.1-i-12=13.68 1,201.2-12=100.10 
xj 163.7- 20= 8.19 224.7-12=18.73 425.4-^12= 35.45 

X 3 1489.3-20=74,47 189.7-12=15.81 559.7-rl2= 46.64 


Period 11 

ri52.96 U7.88-261.48') 
4 346.08 -435.05^ 

I 661.5U 


Dispersion matrices 

Period I 

Xj ri2G.44 5.77-136.81') 
Xj \ 37.24 - 38.70 >■ 

X, I 179.1 1 J 
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Period III 

f 775.95 852.60— 1 14.081 

-! 171.35-952.00 

L 81 8.05 j 

Applying "W ilk's /\ criterion, the value of jr kas been observed 
as IbEov.-s: 

—2 log-''= 1.55259 

This is distributed as x~ 12 d.f. 

Value of X" for 12 d.f. at 5% level = 21.026 
Hence the difierences in the three covariance matrices are found 
to be statistically insignificant. 

Applying the 'X. tesfi rve find 
VL = .1425 

VL is a ^-distribution jS(39, 3) 
iPe observed value of Vl is found to be highly significant. 
This verv clearlv shows that the structure of our marketing has 
undergone drastic changes during this time. In the past. India was 
marketing her raw materials and food-stufis in the world’s markets 
in return for foreign manufactured goods. But a reverse process 
soon started and she began to manufacture a large variety of manu- 
facuued goods. Politically it was an extremely difficult operation. 
Thanks to the spirit of nationalism, the operation became successful.’^ 
IMth the growth of Indian manufacturing industries in the face 
of almost insuperable difficulties, the raw' materials w'cre being 
consmned within the cotmtry itself and the imported goods were 
slowly b'ut steadily replaced by indigenous manufactures. Today, 
we have to import some raw materials like raw cotton and jute to 
feed our manufacturing industries. Even sOj imports of m an ufactured 
goods are substantial: but on closer analysis, it v'-iH be found that 
the imports of consumer goods form a very small proportion of the 
total imports. We are now importing machinery and other heavy 

* Tke S: 2 :cdesht movenenc of ornr country passed throngli various stag'es in 
our economic development. Dming die nmuiituous days of Bhanbhang movement 
and the hhtorical non-cooperation movement, Szccdeshi -was the very soul of 
our deedom movement. ‘Buy Swcdeskd and ‘Boycott foreign goods' "were our 
battle cries. Under the dynamic leadership of ^Mahatma Gandhi, the Su:adzsrd 
iiicr.*einent became the faisic foundation on which Gandhiji constructed the 
Szzicrajyc of his dreams. In fact, the whole country began to breathe fresh air of 
S:s:cd£zh:i in aH walks of life: in education- dress, habits, mode of thinking, etc- 
The result "was that the country harnessed its enemv* to the great task of economic 
develonment. thoiish. the i-veanon of marketing was never empl'oyed "with med- 
culous care and consummate skill. 
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equipment in our diversified ccraiomy vrhich are being consumed 
by our indigenous industries to biuld up a better India. 

Exports 

A similar study has been made of the composition of our export 
trade. Here again, the entire period has been split up into three 
parts. The variables arc the pcrccota^ of food, raw materials, 
and raanuiactures to the total. The variance and corariance matrices 
are as given below : 

Notations: Period I 1910-1925 
Period II 1925-1940 
Period in 1940-1934 

Xj » Percentage of Ibod group to total exports 

Xj — Percentage of raiv materials group to total exports 

x, sa Percentage of manufecturcs group to total exports 

Period I Period 11 Period III 

Number of terms in the scries 

15 15 14 

xj 385.7-:-15==25.71 356.8-15 *23.79 328.4-^14*23.46 
X, 685.3-15*45.69 703.1^15*47.21 353.0-^14*25.21 
Xj 413.6-15*27.57 417.4-f 15*27.83 703.6-14*50.26 

Dispereioa matrices 

Period I Period II 

346.06-181.81-157.54'! f 110.32 - 82.86 - 27.54'! 
(-181.81 451.56-270.82 1- -{- 82.86 198.73 IIl.Osl- 

1-157.54-270,82 423,31) 1,- 27.54-111.03 135.53 J 

Period in 

r 83.93 — 82.63 O.SSl 
■i -82.63 259.48-190.18 4 
I 0.38— miB 203.59) 

Applying Wilk’s A criterion, we get 
- 2 log/ * 34.5428 
which is distributed ais x* 'vith 12 d.f. 

This is found to be highly significant showing that the variations 
between the groups are highly significant. As the fundamental 
assumption behind the use of ‘L tesP is vitiated, it will not be possible 
to test the equality or otherwise of the means of the three groups. 
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ANNEXURE 


Problem I: In a multivariate normal population, to test the cova- 
riance mati'ices from p samples are equal. 

Problem II: In a multivariate normal population, to test the means 
of each of the k variables in p samples are same, under 
the assumption that the covariance matrices are equal. 


Solution to Problem I 

Let m be the ith sample size and Wi-|-?22+ (sa-y) 

Let Aq, ^2, Ajj be the k variables, having covariance 

matrix in the t’th sample. 

Hence, joint density function of the p samples is given by 






-is 

<=1 






(\/ 277 ) 




lA^r e 


X 


np -i S Ap {x^-y.V)' 

....xiApjJLe 

where iP is the vector of population means from the zth sample. 
Maximizhig the above unconditionally, we get from the equations 


§ log/> _^ 

O fj. 


S log „ 

~VK ’ 



where is the vector of sample means from the ith sample and 
a'lg is the population variance of Xj from the ^ th sample (jS=l to/»). 
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Hrr.ce^P £?nux/ = 



1 


P 

II i ri I 

*==i 




NshcTc r I ts iht coN'amncc matrix from the uh sample 
(t= I to fi, cn subsutuun^ the rruximttm liXclihocxi estimates. 

Our hj-porhesa u that A, — A.= . . =Ap and under the assurnp* 

tion, the joint densnv function is, if Ai=Aj^. . . . =Ap5=A («>} 
f 'I 


P = 


l.-'L 

^o- 


-is 5 

c •** * 




So that maximizing uiUi respect to fi ' s and A, b\‘ solving the 
equations 

if! * \ 

A /> 

We get and / , '''' \=oi* = ^ 2 

\ I ' I / “ j- 1 

c ! 

v' 2 .- “ I - 1 ; 

. I I 


Hence tve get fi at max « 


uherc is the matn.T 


Her.cc, A 


p at max 


n I I ■ 


p Q max i-*Tj J L 

I “ 1 

s"<» 

P 


Hence, A = 77 1 £!.» - 

,g«.l j rig 


2 
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Cn I “p 


I 1^1 I Q i 

. « I Cl I M Co I ^ • • • • Up I - . ^ . 

" • n k iTk nTE H" wnere Cg— c"i] 

«1 ^ K2 2 „p P I Ci+C2+...+Cp I 

i.e. Cp is the matrix of corrected sum of squares and products of 
the k variables from the jS th sample. (jS=l to p) 

Now, according to Wilk’s, — 2 logg A is a corresponding to 
the number of d.f. lost under our hypothesis. Here, originally Ai 

for the ith sample had ^ ^ independent variables and there- 
fore, in total, ^ under assumption that Aj=A for all i, 

there are only . ^ independent variables. Hence, the munber 

ofd.f; lost is 

2 

Therefore, —2 loge A is with d.f., 

where — loge A=loge“ { T ktii logio I ^ 1 + • • • +Cp | 

i 

—kn login ^ «i iogio I I ) Hence, we have the test. 
i 


Solution to Problem II 
nt 


Let a*ij = ^ I S 




As in the earlier problem, we have joint density function 
( -y Ai=A 2 =. . . . =Ap=A) as 


P = 


A 


p m 

-4 2 S 

i=\ <=l 




{V27r) 
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Therefore, we get 


p {Q max) = 





—4 nk 
e 

“ nk 

(V2:t) 



lCi+...+Cpl' 



ftk 

^ in the above notation 

1 Si, 1 ^ 


Now, under .he hypChesU. 

the maximum likehhood estimates of A and ^ as earlier, 
substituting, 

i uA n 

Wege,M»™x)- 


. fi (ui max) _ 
Hence, A* p mix) 


Uii i 


I Aij 1 ■ 


So that U — ^ 


. i i 
i aiJ I 


But, since { a„ } is a Wisharfs dismibution in t variable with 
and { a,i } is Wishart’s distribution ^vlth (n- 1) a-*-, 


{n-p) d.f. 
ive find E [ I ail I “j 

Therefore, E [ | a„ 1 - 1 1 '] P"«“S «='*' 


[ 


1 aij 1 

1 aill 




Wet ge E 
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In our case, where p=3, from the above formula and using the 
relation 


r ( 2 ^) r 1 r {x) r 


ive get E 



r (n-2) r {n-k~2+2g) 
r (n-2+2g) r(«-/t-2) 


which is the(2g)th moment of a ^ (n—k—2, /:)th variate. 

Hence, we have V L is a B (n— k— 2, k) 

where L ~ j ! 

1 au 1 

So, we have the test. 

jYo/e: I ajj I = I Ci+ . . .+Cp j i.e. ajj is the ( 2 , 7 )* element of 

the matrix {qd- . . • +Cp } and 

P 

aii=aij+ ^ (^i ~Xi) (xtj -.vj) 

t=l 


P 

=aij + ^ n\ Sh 
f=l 


— n xi xj] 
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A STATISTia\L STUDY OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
OF MANUFACTURED GOODS* 


Introductciy 

A statbiical study has been made as to hoNv imports and exports 
of some selected manufactured goods have behaved over the past 
half-a-ccntury. For our analysis, imports of cotton textiles and iron 
and steel have been taken. Again, exports of gunny cloth, cotton 
textiles and tanned hides and skins (leather) have been critically 
analysed. 

The main purpose of this statisucal study is to sho\v how imports 
of the selected manufactured goods have declined while exports 
of the selected items have increased. Here, orthogonal polynomials 
of the second degree have been fitted to the scrie to shoNv the main 
trend. 

As our present work is concerned with the marketing of Indian 
manufactured goods, the internal marketing strength of the goods 
can be studied by taking into account internal production, imports 
and exports. Ignoring changes in stocks, the internal marketing 
strength is determined by production plus imports minus exports. 
As production statistics in India are incomplete, giving a \*oid in 
our knowledge which is responsible for much of the aridity in our 
present-day Indian economics, it tvill not be strictly correct to 
proceed on the above study. To iUustratc, in order to determine • 
the precise marketing strength of our premier industry, viz. cotton 
textile industry, wc shall have to add to the factory production, the 
production of handlooms. It is well known that reliable statistics 
of the latter arc however not avzulable. Any study ignoring the 
production of handlooms is likely to be of little use. Fortunately, 
Ibreign trade fibres of most of the manufactures arc readily avail- 
able in the annual sea-borne trade of India which arc also accu- 

* This Appendix, too, is bared upon my eaiher venion of An Eeonemttru 
Study of Imports and Exports of StUcUd Mttnufaclurtd Goods which appeared as ‘Spe- 
cially Contributed’ in Indusn Manufacturt and Pioduttwn (July 1959). Here again, 

I have made minor alterations to make the article suitable for presentation 
in the form of an appradix. 
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rate. Therefore, this study has been confined to imports and exports 
of the mcuiufactured goods. 

As is well knowTi, India’s industrial development has come about 
somewhat rapidly during the last fifty years. But it ivill be improper 
to take the entire period of fifty years. Each of the series has there- 
fore been broken up into two or three segments according to the 
nature of the series and orthogonal poljmomials (Fisher’s) of the 
second degree have been fitted to the segments to show the trend. 

Let us now discuss each of the series in greater detail. 

1. Imports of Cotton Textile Products 

We shall take up imports of cotton textiles in the first instance. 
The countr)'’s cotton textile industry had rapidly developed during 
the first thirty years of the twentieth centur\\ As a result of this, 
internal production had displaced imports. It is decided to break up 
the series into three components, viz. the first period covering 1900- 
1918, the second period covering 1918-1936 and the third period 
covering 1936-1954. Orthogonal polynomials of the second degree 
fitted to the three periods are as given belotv: 

Period I: y = 25057.2549-f-60.3468x-81. 1653x2 

(x is measured firom the mid-year 1909) 

Period 2: y = 16673.6783-232.9196x- 114.5494x2 

(x is measured from the mid-year 1927) 

Period 3: y = 444.6833 -41 7.9990x-}- 54. 1274.x2 

(x is measured from the mid-year 1945) 

where y represents imports of cotton textiles in lakh yards and x 
is the time variate. 

The ‘obser\-ed’ and ‘fitted’ series have been plotted in chart 1 
given on the following page. 

A close study of the chart will clearly reveal the accelerated pace 
wdth which the displacement of imports has taken place. In the 
periods, the curve has gone up first and then started declining and 
this process has been continual. During the last decade, imports 
have been practically stopped except for some specialities. India, 
instead, has emerged as one of the principal exporters of cotton 
piecegoods in the world’s markets which is of first-rate importance. 

2. Imports of Iron and Steel Products 

As in the case of cotton textiles, the series in the case of iron and 
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CHART t 

IMPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS 
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steel products too, has been broken up into three components, viz. 
1900-1918j 1918-1936j and 1936-1954. Orthogonal polynomials lb 
the second degi-ee, fitted to the three periods, are as given here: 

Period 1: y = 273.2494- 7.6140x-3.1878x2 

(x is measured from the mid-year 1909) 

Period 2: y = 218.4644-2.841 0x-2.2536x2 

(x is measured from the mid-year 1927) 

Period 3: y = 31.0834-0.6I40x-|-0.4985x2 

(x is measured from the mid-year 1945) 

where y represents imports of iron and steel products in ’000 
tons and x is the time variable. Here, too, the ‘obseiwed’ and 
‘fitted’ series have been plotted in chart II given on the following 
page. 

A careful study of the chart will reveal that imports were on a 
high level up to 1930 excepting for the war years when the decline 
started because of war-conditions. Under the scheme of discrimi- 
nating protection, the Indian iron and steel industry made rapid 
strides and the imports of protected varieties of products were signi- 
ficantly reduced. Later on, protection was found imnecessary as 
the Indian prices were sufficiently competitive. Till recently the 
Indian steel was comparatively cheaper than the impoited steel.* 
Naturally, therefore, we had to subsidise the imported steel with 
the help of the Indian steel which was still in short supply. With 
the further increase in Indian production after the completion of the 
present expansion plans, the imports are expected to fall quite signi- 
ficantly. A time is bound to arrive when ^ve shall make up the entire 
backlog and become a great manufacturing power. Eventually, 
we shall become a major exporter of Indian steel and steel products 
in international markets. In fact, India’s export drive on a massive 
scale will largely depend upon this strategic item in the next decade 
and more. As such, great hopes have to be pinned on this key ex- 
port item if it is intended to transform the Indian economy into a 
high-geared economy. This industry will naturally provide the most 
reliable yardstick of the country’s industrial health in the coming 
years. 

* It has been seen in the chapter on Marketing of Indian Steel and Steel Products 
that Indian steel is notv no longer cheaper than the imported steel. Readers^ are 
advised to go through pp. 161-62 of Part II of the book tvhere an anafi'sis of 
foreign and Indian prices of steel has been made. 
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3. Exports of Indian Cotton Piecegoods 

Here, too, the series has been broken up into three parts. The 
orthogonal polynomials of the second degree have been fitted to 
the three series which are given below: 

Period 1 : y = 756.4058+56.5584x+8.6454x“ 

(x is measured from the mid-year 1909) 
Period 2: y = 1562.7447-70.9628x-8.0249x2 

(x is measured from the mid-year 1927) 
Period 3: y = 5051.9877-f287.8854x-8.3030x2 

(x is measured from the mid-year 1945) 

where y represents exports of cotton piecegoods in lakh yards and 
X is the time variable. The ‘expected’ and ‘observed’ values of y 
have been plotted in chart III on the following page. 

A glance at the chart will reveal the difficulty experienced by 
the Indian cotton textile industry in the initial stages. Exports of 
cloth were very low in the first period, though an upward trend, 
howsoever faint, was visible. During this period, exports of yarn 
were high as there were surplus spindles in relation to total looms. 
It has already been indicated that the imports of cotton cloth were 
high. During the second period, exports were on the decline owing 
to the Great Depression that had enveloped the whole world. Im- 
ports, all the same, ■were on a smaller scale and the increased pro- 
duction of Indian mills met a larger portion of the home market. 
The third period marks the emergence of India as a major exporter 
of cotton piecegoods. During this period, exports of cloth were 
on a very high level. It appears that the annual target of 1,000 
million yards originally fixed by the Planning Commission under 
the First Five-Year Plan (1951-56) can only be achieved in the very 
near future, provided the industry, trade and the Government tackle 
the problem of marketing determinedly and as an integrated whole. 
Chapter XVII entitled The Outlook has visualized that the target 
of 1,000 million yards can only be hit under the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan (1971-76) in case the steering wheel in the shape of marketing 
is firmly gripped, so to say.- 

4. Exports of Leather (Tanned Hides and Skins) 

The orthogonal pol'jmomials of the second degree have been 
fitted to this series which has likewise been broken up into three 
periods which are given here: 

28 
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Period 1: y = 149.6305+2.6616+0.6887x2 

(x is measured from the mid-year 1909) 

Period 2; y = 177.9158-0.5326x+0.3458x2 

(x is measured from the mid-year 1927) 

Period 3; y = 160.2306+0.0650x+1.6323x2 

(x is measured from the mid-year 1945) 

where y represents exports of leather in ’00 tons and x is the time 
variable. 

The ‘actual’ and ‘calculated’ values of the variable y have been 
plotted in chart IV given on the following page. 

Each of the curve, it will be seen, shows at first a downward trend 
but the end-point being always higher than the beginning-point, 
the general trend of e.xports has been upward. This is likely to 
gather momentum with the further acquisition of manufacturing 
power in the immediate future. 

5. Exports of Jute Manufactures 

In this case only owing to the peculiar nature of the series, it has 
been found necessary to split the series into two segments; the first 
covering a period of 30 years and the second a period of 24 years. 
Here, too, the orthogonal polynomials of the second degree have 
been fitted to the two series corresponding to the two periods under 
reference and the equations are as follows; 

Period 1 : y = 3104.0870+576.4642x-4.8909x2 

, (x is measured from the mid-year 1915) 

Period 2: y = 10099.5187+653.5583x-24.4708x2 

(x is measured from the mid-year 1942) 

where y represents exports of jute manufactures in lakh yards and 
X is the time variable. 

The ‘observed’ and ‘fitted’ curves have been plotted in chart V 
given on p. 427. 

The figures are very revealing. The Intiian jute manufacturing 
industry grew very rapidly without any tariff protection. Exports 
showed a progressively upward trend as a result of the extraordi- 
narily rapid growth of the industiy during the first three decades of 
the present century. This is the reason for the marked upward 
trend of the ‘exports’ curve till 1930. In line with other Indian 
manufactured goods, the exports of jute products also suffered on 
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CHART V 

EXPORTS OF GUNNY CLOTH 
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account of the Great Dcprcssifni. Since then, the fortunes of 
the industry have undergone great vicissitudes because India no 
longer bolds the near-monopolistic oinditions, hav-ing lost ground 
heavily in recent >cars, which has been fully discussed in the 
chapter dealing svith jute textiles. 

Concludon 

In general, howc%’er, it can be safely said that India has already 
acquired sufiicicnt manufacturing and marketing posver whose pace 
can be quickened if the right steps arc taken in time in our dcs'cloping 
economy. Almost certainly, the pace has been quickened in the 
ver)’ recent past, thanks to our planned economy. During the last 
decade, sve have started on a long and arduous journey to accclcra- 
rate the magnitude and the tempo of imports and exports, thereby 
providing the sinc'N’s for the country’s ihnving economy through 
restoring equilibnum m the balance of payments position. Unfor- 
tunately, It has not been possible to carry the story forward up to 
1964, but clearly these arc the problems on which more detailed 
research needs to be done. 



ANNEXURE 

. OBSERVED AND EXPECTED VALUES OF IMPORTS OF COTTON TEXTILES INTO INDIA 

(in lakh yards) 
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1914 - 15 24,457 22,934 1932-33 12,253 11,928 1950-51 57 —217 

1915 - 16 21,481 22,020 1933-34 7,958 10,320 1951-52 79 15 

1916 - 17 19,335 20,944 1934-35 9,437 8,484 - 1952-53 46 354 

1917 - 18 15,555 19,706 1935-36 9.467 6,418 1953-54 52 802 
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1914- 15 672 1,329 1932-33 664 930 1950-51 12,697 6,384 

1915- 16 1,135 1,489 1933-34 565 763 1951-52 4,237 6,572 

1916- 17 2,638 1,667 1934-35 577 579 1952-53 6,158 6,744 

1917- 18 1,894 1,862 1935-36 713 380 1953-54 7,655 6,899 
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OBSERVED AND EXPECTED VALUES OF EXPORT OF JUTE 
MANUFACTURES 


(in million yards) 



Period 1 



Period 2 


Tear 

Actual 

Fitted 

Tear 

Actual 

Fitted 

1900-01 

3,652 

3,680 

1930-31 

12,710 

10,729 

1901-02 

4,186 

4,238 

1931-32 

10,211 

11,309 

1902-03 

4,929 

4,789 

1932-33 

10,117 

11,840 

1903-04 

5,523 

5,332 

1933-34 

10,526 

12,322 

1904-05 

5,755 

5,864 

1934-35 

10,635 

12,755 

1905-06 

6,587 

6,387 

1935-36 

12,183 

13,140 

1906-07 

6,961 

6,899 

1936-37 

17,079 

13,475 

1907-08 

7,899 

7,403 

1937-38 

16,431 

13,762 

1908-09 

7.698 

7,896 

1938-39 

15,497 

14,000 

1909-10 

9,401 

8,380 

1939-40 

15,611 

14,188 

1910-11 

9,553 

8,853 

1940-41 

15,457 

14,328 

1911-12 

8,715 

9,317 

1941-42 

16,957 

14,418 

1912-13 

10,218 

9,772 

1942-43 

9,082 

14,460 

1913-14 

10,612 

10,216 

1943-44 

12,869 

14,453 

1914-15 

10,573 

10,651 

1944-45 

13,036 

14,397 

1915-16 

10,923 

11,076 

1945-46 

14,557 

14,291 

1916-17 

12,310 

11,491 

1946-47 

13,197 

14,138 

1917-18 

11,968 

11,895 

1947-48 

16,054 

13,934 

1918-19 

11,032 

12,261 

1948-49 

16,563 

13,683 

1919-20 

12,751 

12,677 

1949-50 

11,661 

13,382 

1920-21 

13,528 

13,053 

1950-51 

10,237 

13,032 

1921-22 

11,206 

13,419 

1951-52 

10,830 

12,634 

1922-23 

12,544 

13,776 

1952-53 

12,371 

12,186 

1923-24 

13,487 

14,122 

1953-54 

14,678 

11,690 

1924-25 

14,563 

14,459 




1925-26 

14,614 

14,786 




1926-27 

15,031 

15,104 




1927-28 

15,528 

15,411 




1928-29 

15,683 

15,709 




1929-30 

16,505 

15,996 
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MARKETING STRATEGY IN INDIA’S 
DEVELOPING ECONOMY 

The J^eed for Markehng Slrategy 

Marketing being a powerful accelerator of industrial production 
must be kept active for imparting a sense of dynamism to the pro- 
ductive apparatus functioning at the basic level of the nation. Prof. 
\S^ Rostow was, in his analysis of economic growth, correct to 
the point Avhen he asserted that industrialization depends for its 
momentum on a progressive widening of markets.^ This caimot be 
attained by tightening a screw here or a bolt there, but by evolving 
a suitable strategy for the marketing development so that industrial 
production may be keyed to the requirements of marketing. The 
all-important problem before our country is that of evolving a well- 
conceived strategy of marketing in the context of India's deve- 
loping economy so as to make India industrially resurgent and to 
improve her living standards. Such a marketing strategy must have 
one over-riding objective: to secure a progressive rise in the level 
of production by such methods as are calculated to make possible 
an indefinite continuance of thb developmental process. In such a 
situation industrial production would become closely integrated with 
the marketing system. 

Strategy tvhich is always long-range helps in manipulating the 
problem in an extremely effective manner. Once, however, the 
ground is prepared for a suitable marketing strategy, an ever- 
expanding horizon on the economic scene will be opened up. In fact, 
a substantial increase in industrial production becomes really possible 
when the national economy is so geared that the search for, and 
adoption of, ne%v marketing techniques becomes, as it were, a built- 
in process in the long-range solution of a suitable marketing strategy. 
It thus becomes evidently clear that a tvell-conceived marketing 
strategy cannot be evolved overnight. It is the painstaking efforts 
made according to a consistent plan over the years that go to the 


* See The Hindu, September 4, 1963. 
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making of a sound marketing strategy which is based on scientific 
merchandizing principles. 

Scientific Merchandizing Principles 

Since marketing provides the wherewithals for the economic ex- 
pansion, tliere is obvious need for projecting the image of scientific 
merchandizing principles in the productive apparatus of the country 
if the best results are to be obtained. The perfection in the marketing 
system largely depends on tire attainment of the best possible rela- 
tionships between the functions and the value of service which is 
rendered by the various marketing channels employed in the dis- 
posal of goods. In this age of competition, the consumer stands in 
no danger of being mulcted in price for the goods he buys in the 
market. Prices are more or less standardized which tend to be uni- 
form for the same range and variety of manufactured goods. It is 
therefore of vital importance tliat mai'keting should be streamlined 
by an individual manufacturer so that he may not be forced to 
trail behind his rivals in the competitive market. He should offer 
the best semces to the merchanting channels so that they may be 
induced to create a good impression for his goods in the market. 
In tliis way, the mai'keting system can be improved a good deal 
which would mean so much for the ultimate success of the business. 

An efficient marketing system provides a good working tool 
which helps tlie businessman to get his articles into the hands of 
the consumer with ease. The time-lag between production and 
consumption is cut down and the wheels of production are not 
allowed to start creaking. On the contrary, such a system of market- 
ing pours in the oil, thereby the machinery of production continues 
to work smoothly for the good of the national economy. But it is 
incumbent that scientific merchandizing principles are adopted at all 
levels. It is felt that India -will have an efficient economic edifice 
consequent on a clearer appreciation of the role of marketing in 
the rapid expansion of business activity. That ivould bring her 
nearer to the rightful place in industrial society and ensure a far- 
reacliing industrial progress • in future for the building of a great 
nation. 

Modem Concept of Marketing Against Ancient Background 

Interestingly enough, marketing has an ancient tradition in India, 
as Indians sailed the high seas in olden days, carr)'ing large quan- 
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tides of musJin and other manufactured goods to be marketed 
abroad. Ancient historical records have prov’cd beyond doubt that 
Indian manufactured goods had captured tvorfd markets and domi- 
nated them for thousands of years, long before Europe and America 
embarked upon the path of modem industrialization svdth its asso- 
ciated phenomenon of organized marketing. Indians had ewlved an 
organized system of industrial production and marketing, under the 
*SkTeni' 'vith subordination to ‘Shratstkya' (?T0). The science as 

^veli as the art of marketing existed in ancient India in all its search- 
ing profundity. But the modem concept of marketing has been slo\v 
in coming to us. It has not been tackled by us in all its bearings not- 
withstanding the fact that wre liave long accepted the latest tech- 
niques in production. It is time that marketing svas understood by 
us in a comprehensive way so that the creative productive function 
may be discharged by us to the best interest of enlarging tire pro- 
ductive apparatus of the national economy. The Indian economy 
can and must progress, as it will overcome many of the obstacles 
because of a better understanding of the marketing s>'stem. All 
efforts should therefore be made to develop a sound marketing 
strategy in India’s developing economy, so that increased produc- 
tion may find large and e.xtcnsive markets both at home and abroad. 

Marketing as Indispensable Pnmer of Economic Deretopmeni 
Since marketing promotes trade and employment, and co-ordi- 
nates finance, production and distribution, the utmost attention needs 
to be bestowed on marketing for obtaining the maximum results. 
Marketing is the indispensable primer of the country’s economic 
development. As such, it should be so re-fashioned that the national 
economy may be boosted. Viewed in tliis context, what is sur- 
prising is that no effective strategy seems to have been conceived of 
in this direction for furthering the interest of the Indian economy. 
For example, we hear a lot about export promotion. Export promo- 
tion is a fundamental and basic necessity of the Indian economy at 
present. It is a cardinal principle of economics that export market- 
ing diminishes costs of production by absorbing overhead charges. 
It is, therefore, of vital importance that additional manufactured 
goods be marketed abroad. There will apparently be need for a 
wcll-tliQught out export promotion driw. It should be clearly under- 
stood in this connexion that the world is not accustomed to looking 
upon India as a supplier of manufactured goods. It was only World 
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War II and its aftermath that placed India in such a position. 
She seized the opportunity, captured the bulk of the home market, 
and secured a footing in foreign markets for her industry’s manu- 
factured products. After acquiring political independence on August 
15, 1947, tire gains of tire war years were consolidated when the 
country laimched planned economy within the democratic set-up 
in April 1951. The stage has now been reaehed rvhen she should 
comprehend and manipulate tlie marketing problem with the trvo- 
fold purpose of satisfying tire home market on the one hand, and 
meeting tire export needs by supplying Indian manufactured goods 
on competitive basis to tire world’s markets on the other. This would 
enable her to become a great industrial power in keeping rvith her 
vast size, immense natural resources, and ever-growing population. 
She must zealously guard her home market rvlrich is by all accounts 
inexhaustible, so to speak. And then she should develop her export 
markets notwithstanding the difficulties in their development, for 
they rvould serve as marginal and corrective forces. She should, 
with her tradition of skills and crafts, take advantage of tlie situa- 
tion by catering to the demands of highly sophisticated markets 
abroad in certain specialized handicrafts and other dehcate goods. 
After all, such goods have always had a traditional appeal to affluent 
societies of the world and there is no reason why India should not 
reeapture these markets by making use of modem marketing tech- 
niques and refinements. It would also add to her reputation: the 
image of India ivould be projected into these markets which is 
bound to give neiv breadth and depth to export marketing for 
Indian manufactured goods as a whole. These promotional tech- 
niques can act as cross-fertilizers. 

Qiiantitative Smallness of India’s Exports 

At present India’s exports represent only about 6 per cent of 
her gross national product. Prof. W. B. Reddaway says: ‘Inter- 
national trade has never played a large role in the Indian economy, 
so far as its quantitative aspect is concerned. Roughly speaking, Indian 
exports of goods and services were some 74 per cent of her gross 
national product in 1955-56, before development really started to 
accelerate, and about 6 per cent in 1959.’2 Today’s export figures, 
as pointed out earlier, are just about 6 per cent of the gross national 

2 W. B. Redda^vay, The Development of the Indian Economy, London, 1962, p. 26. 
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is broken in this field so that production and marketing svent 
together. 

Increased Prodicclion and Marketing 

Since marketing, viewed as a whole, is a catalytic agent which 
reduces conditions of glut and scarcity by equating demand and 
supply, the basic knowledge in, and understanding of, marketing 
is of the utmost importance in pushing up the sale of goods manu- 
factured in a deired way. Unless we study and comprehend the 
true dimensions of marketing, our industrial development is likely 
to be on a hit-or-miss basts with expediency playing the major role 
rather Uian our taking a factual and planned approach in the scheme 
of increased production. The deplorable setbacks so far suficred by 
the Third Five-Year Plan (1961^6) could have been avoided by 
manipulating the marketing problem so that increased production 
could catch the fancy of the market 

The success of increased production largely depends on the effi- 
cient marketing of the products of industry. This docs not mean 
that other factors or aspects are not important, but once the goods 
are manufactured, other elements become, in a manner of speaking, 
a fait accompli, and tlicreaficr the success or failure of increased pro- 
duction is determined by the marketing system. An efficient market- 
ing system removes any noxious weeds for levelling up the road 
leading towards accelerated industrialization. Marketing proves 
a sort of tonic to make our productive apparatus more energetic, 
thereby sustaining the economy on an en^cn keel. It enables the 
industrial body of the country to stand up against all storms accom- 
panied by gales. 

A Sound Marketing System 

The marketing system provides a link between the manufacturer 
and tlic ultimate consumer. Tlie pace of industrial production will 
always be governed by marketing. No manufacturer can afford to 
accumulate huge stocks and continue production in the context of 
such a m.arkcting situation. Production under such conditions and 
circumstances would find the operation of the law of diminishing 
returns. As such, an effective way may be found to give stimulus 
to industrial production under developmental planning. The solu- 
tion of this problem svill be provided by a sound marketing system. . 
Had we adopted a sound marketing system in the wake of the 
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country’s industi'ial development, we would have reaped the harvest 
of our labours by establishing a stong marketing base which would 
have quickened the pace of industrial development, so much so 
that tlie margin of unutilized industrial capacity in tlie Indian 
economy -would have 'been narro^ved down to the advantage of 
the economic advancement of tlie nation. It would have manifested 
itself by guiding the appai-atus of production on right lines. The 
time-lag between production and consumption would have been 
reduced to a minimum. In short, the acceleration of productive 
apparatus essentially depends upon a harmonious blend of various 
market requirements, and tliis blend in turn depends upon a sound 
marketing system. 

Standard of Living and Marketing Policy 

A sound marketing policy contributes towards bettering the lot 
of the nation. The nation attains a higher standard of living. Prof. 
Harry L. Hansen says tliat Paul Mazur hit tlie nail on the head of 
marketing when he asserted that die esprit of the marketing process 
was to be found in the fact that marketing is die delivery of a standard 
of living,-^ Truly, marketing raises the living standards of a nation 
: — ^ — 'pective in the scheme of increased 


a heaven-sent gift but die result 
v'ever, we can place in the hands 
jices and at the same time export 
: manner, we shall be successful 
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ana])’sis, upon such a policy hinges the nation’s standard of 

living. 

Impact of Political Independence and Developmental Planning on the 
Indian People 

Till recently, the needs of an average Indian were simple. Most 
of the things \vhich are treated as ‘necessaries’ in the more advanced 
countries of the world were being treated by him as ‘luxuries’ and 
‘comforts’. This way of life has been changing fast, particularly 
after the attainment of political independence. The incentive fur> 
nished by the country’s political independence has gathered speed 
under the impact of developmental planning. The increase in per 
capita income has led to a better standard of living, and the desire 
and efforts for improving one’s lot are found everywhere. While 
the increase in the literacy ratio has broadened the vision of the 
people and deepened their desire to consume more and more pro- 
ducts, improvement in transport and communications has brought 
various parts of the country together into a svell-knit economic 
fabric, thereby opening out to the people new opportunities for a 
richer and more varied life. The Indian people have thus been 
exposed to the wider perspectives of life, and they want to enjoy 
the fruits of modem life. The background having thus radically 
changed, the out-dated modes of marketing should in the nature 
of things undergo a complete transformation. But that requires 
considerable ingenuity in the domain of marketing so that the impact 
of political independence coupled vrith that of developmental plan- 
ning on the Indian people is manifested in all directions. The indus- 
trial progress of India in the difficult years that lie ahead, will 
depend largely on the development of a suitable marketing strategy 
so that what is produced is sold out quickly in home and foreign 
markets. 

Under-Utilization of Induslnal Capaaty and Alarketing 

In a planned and developing economy like ours, the continued 
neglect of marketing would prove disastrous. Marketing which 
constitutes the bone and muscle of production, has to occupy 
pride of place in the economic life of the nation. It is one of the well- 
known ironies of India’s industrial scene that under-utilization of 
capacity has almost become a national phenomenon: the existing 
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margin of unutilized capacity in tlie country, which is widely esti- 
mated to average 25 per cent for tlie Indian economy as a whole, 
is a disturbing factor, more especially in the context of tlie national 
emergency. It should be inescapably clear to us that without the 
aid of marketing, industrial production would be retarded at every 
point. The country’s industrial progress will be held up. Leaving 
aside the quantum of industrial production, what is more deplor- 
able is that tliere ivould be a wdening gap between production 
and consumption which -would arrest tlie forces of economic progress. 
The umvanted production would not readily capture the markets, 
and thus would in turn clog tlie wheels of production. Thus a vicious 
circle would be created ivhich would damage the interest of India’s 
developing economy. 

Industrial Production and Marketing: A Realistic Approach 

Industrial production can only be accelerated to the desired 
extent if -we adopt a wholly realistic approach to the complex problem 
of marketing. The urgency of India’s developing economy justifies 
the need for tlie utmost circumspection in evolving a suitable market- 
>ing strateg)’ which ivill answer the needs of the day. Gone are the 
days when the needs of the Indian people were relatively simple. 
Most of them lived in almost self-sufficient tallages and small toivns 
•which had little contact tvitli tlie outside world. During that period 
the ti'ansactions tvere generally based on the barter system. But 
tills is now a nearly forgotten phase. In today’s world when tlie 
country is looking forward and producing diversified goods and 
sendees under tlie impact of developmental planning, the direct 
contact between tlie manufacturer and the consumer has been 
replaced by tlie network of a complex marketing system. It is 
this system of marketing which needs to be geared to the exigencies 
of modem requirements of industrial production. The ‘big push’ 
that industrial production of tlie country requires can be given 
only if we have a strong and efficient marketing base. It is time 
that a realistic approach is brought to bear upon the complicated 
problem of marketing to obtain the optimum results from develop- 
mental planning. 

Scientific Study of Modem Marketing as a Basis for Planned Economic 
Development 

A scientific study of modem marketing opens up a vast field 
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for modem economic development of the nation. It could form a 
basis for blazing a new line of approach for solving the problem 
of planned economic development of the country. It will certainly 
become more complex as the national economy gathers speed in 
the context of planned economy and various products vie for a 
place in the consumer’s basket. There has got to be a clearer under- 
standing of the marketing techniques and practices for improving 
the productive apparatus of the nation. In the future, as now, Indian 
businessmen would be laced with the problem of marketing; they 
will be required to estimate the potentialities of their markets at 
home and abroad in the light of continuous developments in the 
nation’s economy. 

^Ve are on the way to becoming an important manufacturing 
nation : our manufactured products range from bicycles to diesel- 
electric motors, and from sewing machines fb refrigerators in addition 
to traditional products. \Ve are faced at et'ery step tvith the market- 
ing aspect of such diversified production in our planned economic 
development. Unless we develop a scientific study of modem market- 
ing, we would be lost. It should be clear to us that marketing governs 
production. Obviously, planned economic development at an 
accelerated speed is inextricably tied up with better and more 
effective marketing. In short, roarketingholds the key for all economic 
progress of the nation. 

Profile of ike Indian Eeonomy Under Second and Third Plan Vts-a’t'is 
Planned Marketing 

\Vc may adopt Prof. W. B. Reddaway’s model which seeks to 
portray the profile of the Indian economy at the end of the Second 
Five-Year Plan. His statistical figures for 1960-61 of the Indian 
economy are close to ‘actuals’. They are given in the table on 
pp. 446 and 447. 

Prof. Reddaway has also worked out statistically the broad 
framework of the Indian economy which is .likely to emerge 
on the completion of the Third Five-Year Plan. Strictly speaking, 
table II, given on pp. 448 and 449, represents a model of what 
might happen, based on stated assumptions, ratlier than an attempt 
at prediction. Nevertheless, it portrays an almost correct picture 
of how the Indian economy would develop during the five-year 
period ending 31st March, 1966, in case the movements of 
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\^rious segments of the economy take place on the charted 
path.® 

Broadly speaking, the difference between table II and table I 
represents the additions at 1960-61 prices which are likely to accrue 
to the Indian economy during. tlie five-year period of tlie Third 
Plan. But this ivould largely depend upon the adequate fulfilment 
of plan taig^ets. The need for marketing therefore is indeed very 
great. The underfulfilment or overfulfilment of these targets would 
mostly depend upon our evoking the correct marketing strategy 
in this development process of the Indian economy. A great respon- 
sibility for evolving a suitable marketing strategy devolves upon 
us. This strateg}' should enable the Indian economy to operate at 
a high level and to proceed step by step so as to reach the realistic 
appraisal of the Indian economy of Prof. W. B. Redda\ray by the 
end of the Third Plan as given in table II. 

Marketing Techniques Abroad and Their Adaptation to Indian Conditions 

India presents an ideal example of a developing economy, ^vhere 
the improvement in marketing equipment would activize the 
apparatus of production. Unfortunately, the problem of marketing 
has not received commensurate attention from us, ^vith die result 
that we have so far missed the planned targets in various sectors 
of the Indian economy. IVe tend to devote attention to marketing 
only when something goes wrong, clogging the w'heels of production. 
That is a isTong attitude— a kind of fire-brigade action. The more 
realistic approach would be to regard marketing as something 
vital to turning smoothly the ivheels of production so that no 
clogging takes place in tlie productive system. 

It is necessar>" for us to comprehend the marketing techniques 
of industrially advanced countries of the wnrld. They can be borroisrd 

^ Prof. tv. B. Reddaway has given exp!anator>' notes on these two tables on 
pages 187-88 of his book The Development of the Indian Economy. This is ivhat he 
saj-s: Tn general, the conventions adopted are those usually follotved in input- 
output tables, and are not described here. In particular, all the figures are mea- 
smed on the basis of the prices received by the supplying industiy, rather than 
those paid by the recipient; the difference, representing the pa>ment for transport, 
distribution, etc., is regarded as a service which is bought by the recipient separately 
from the transport or distributive industries.’ One wishes, hotvever, that Prof. 
Reddaivay should have follotved the conventional s>-stem by -working out an 
input-output model ivhich involves a matrix of transactons representing the flow 
of goods and services between different sectors engaged in the productive appa- 
ratus of the nation so that a more integrated profile of the Indian economy could 
be portrayed. 
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and transplanted here, at small cost but with fruitful results, thus 
conveying an accelerating effect to the Indian economy. Happily, 
we have in Shri Manuhhai Shah a Minister who is devoted to the 
cause of international trade. In an attempt to reorganize the methods 
and machinery of developing international trade, a study team 
consisting of officials and non-officials sjwnsored by the National 
Productivity Council, left New Delhi early in September 1963, 
on a tour of West Germany, the United States, and Japan, with 
a view to studying their trade techniques and organizational set-up. 
On its return to India, it produced a usehil report.® It makes a good 
beginning, marking a significant advance in current thinking on 
marketing. It has created the right atmosphere for other steps to 
follow in the interest of the marketing development of the nation. 
What is needed in the context of India’s developing economy is 
that such teams be sent abroad regularly: these teams should make 
a specialized study of marketmg techniques of those countries in 
order to adapt them suitably to Indian conditions. That would 
go a long way to evolving a suitable marketing strata over the 
years which will ultimately give India a stature in the field of into 
national trade and commerce. 

Marketing Pallems oj Amenca, Bntatn, Gemany and Japan 

No bne can study the marketing system of a nation without being 
impressed by the many striking parallels obtaining in the marketing 
system of other nations of the world. Of course, significant variations 
in the scales, tempo, and compJe.xity of marketing patterns of different 
nations would be discovered as the marketing system of each nation 
is conditioned by the stage of its economic development. These 
patterns are representative of the internal dynamics of a complex 
inter-action of economic development. At best wc can only indicate 
the broad contours of the marketing system of a nation. For example, 
the American marketing system permeates all aspects of the national 
economy. It seems to have completed a full circle. The pre-eminence 
of marketing in all its complex aspects is the starting point of pro- 

* The report entitled Techntqaes of International Trade tn M’«f Cermeny, the US A. 
and Japan has since been released by the Nauonal Productivity Counal Truly 
has It remarked: ‘We would only add that if Indian manufacturers and exporters 
are to compete effectively in the Horld market, t^y will have to match inter- 
national trading houses in the strength of theor organizational Structure, in the 
scale of their operations and in the ecceUence of their marketing skills ’ (See 
Techniques of International Trade w lV«st Cermaiy, the USA. and Japan, September 
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duction in tlie American economy. Under the American system, 
production follows the marketing needs instead of marketing follow- 
ing tlie productive apparatus. There productive forces of the nation 
represent, by and large, a distillation of marketing, as marketing 
is more important than production. Marketing comes first in the 
thinking process of production which is resourceful enough to look 
after the needs of production. In short, marketing pressure, as com- 
pared with other countries of the world, is by far tire greatest in 
America. In England’s marketing system, the importance of market- 
ing, though great and vital, is still lacking in that resilience rvhich is 
pervading ‘affluent’ America. Basically, the difference between the 
American and British marketing systems lies in the fact that the 
British public Hkes to buy while the Americans like to sell. There 
seems to be a little built-in obsolescence in ‘semi-affluent’ Britain in 
so far as marketing is concerned. But there is growing desire in 
Britain to make good, particularly in export marketing. And with 
good reason too. Practically, three-quarters of her total industrial 
output finds its place in the world markets. As such, she is deter- 
mined to build up the marketing system equal to the needs of the 
situation. Britain has begun to learn with increasing receptivity the 
lessons in marketing from America as the latter had learnt from 
the former in the past in so far as production techniques are con- 
cerned. The British marketing system has absorbed some of the 
American dynamism in this field. Germany is another country 
where efforts are being made to keep pace with her main com- 
petitors in the domain of marketing. The German industry appears 
to have made, ^tith characteristic thoroughness, full use of modem 
marketing techniques. It is conscious of the need of building up an 
image of its manufactured products. Prof. Lud^vig Erhard, who for 
the past 18 years has successfully piloted his country from utter chaos 
■and bankruptcy to its present position of economic prosperity and 
stability, has acknowledged that his country has accomplished the 
economic miracle mainly by building up the marketing system based 
on the concept of universaflty. It has a thoroughness and a philosophy 
which are characteristically its o^vn. Right from 1946, in all his 
speeches and writings. Prof. Erhard has been forcefully expounding 
a simple philosophy of action. He has been stressing pointedly that 
the most successful means for the achievement and retention of 
economie prosperity is competition. Here tlie role of marketing is all- 
important. The nation’s determination to go ahead is manifest in 
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all directions, including marketing. The remarkably efficient market- 
ing organization of Germany, under which the closest relationship 
between the manufacturing 'and the mercantile classes has been 
established, has led to the marvellous resurgence of that country. 
The National Productivity Coundl of India, in its report on Market- 
ing and Distribution in the U.K., the U.S.A., and ^Vest Germany, 
has quoted the followng from the German marketing system: 
‘American marketing is advanced in many practical ways. We arc 
not satisfied with all American marketing literature but there is 
much good in it, though the application of their mctltods may in 
many ways difler from ours. Our (eeling, however, is that we are 
going over to American methods, though our philosophy is different. 
We in Europe look at it more from tlie side of production, whereas 
in the States they begin with the marketing side — in a very empirical 
tvay. With us it is not aKva>'s easy to make the manufacturer look 
at it from the marketing angle. But in Europe wc arc on the svay 
to accepting it.’’ Turning our attention to Japan in Asia, tve find 
that she built up her economy within such a brief span of time from 
the shambles of war. ‘Japan has managed, in the last ten years, to 
capture an e.\traordmary c.\port market; an almost incredible 
achievement when one considers that the Japanese industrial base 
was destroyed almost completely during the \\’ar. More unbeliev- 
ably, Japan has concentrated on quality articles of predsion manu- 
facture, while before the war her name was a synonym for cheap 
shoddy imitation. .\t the same time, her standard of living has 
risen far above the rest of the countries of Asia, and is beginning to 
compare favourably with tJiat of Europe.’* Here slie was helped 
immensely by her marketing system which is functionally-oriented. 
Japan’s marketing system has woven a philosophy of its owTi. Japan 
succeeded in the tremendous task of economic recovery because of 
her unique marketing sy’stem. There are no direct sales by her 
manufacturers. Her marketing development seems to have caught up 
waih that of Europe and America. It has a sense of boldness and 
•»vfrttr«ci.‘i:rOTi. ^ oogmsttA t£ ■nfat’seXTiig-imnitAiiess 

holding the key to her economic salvation. She has geared her 
economic system to the needs of the world’s markets. She has b^n 
to use evxry conceivable marketing device to seek her industry’s 

’Sec Madehng and Distniuttm « t/JT., end WtsC Germanj, National 

Productivtcy Council, India, 1961, p 43 

’ Sec Planned Selling, February 1963, p IS. 
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outlets in oversens mmkets. It hns ulmost become sn uccepteci 
phenomenon ^\4th the Japanese manufacturei-s and mercantile 
classes tlaat export prices must be lower by a certain percentage 
than tlie home market prices, altliough no manufactured goods are 
exported from Japan belo^v the cost of production. The commend- 
ably practical approach to the problem of marketing of Japan is 
indeed a lesson to otlier cotmtries of the ^rarld, particularly of Asia. 

A Critique of India's Marketing System 

WTaen \ve reflect upon die marketing system of these countries 
and turn to India, we find that she has to traverse a long way to 
master the techniques of markering for building up a formidable 
edifice of the marketing system. She has to start almost from 
scratch. She must bring about the marketing consciousness in the 
case of her fast-expanding manufacturing industries. She must 
regard marketing as important as production — in fact, more, in order 
to catch up ivith the rapid industrial advancement that is taking 
place under the impact of developmental planning. She must neces- 
sarily absorb the dynamism of marketing of advanced countries of 
the ivorld. 

Our industrial progress hinges on our hard, consistent and conti- 
nuous efforts in the realm of marketing. Unfortimately, tve consi- 
dered marketing as nothing more than an excrescence in the indus- 
trial si’stem. It tv'as thousfht tiiat marketing would take care of itself. 
The stage has been reached when we have to work out a marketing 
system so as to guide tiie apparatus of industrial , production on 
scientific lines. That ivould enlarge the scope of industrial produc- 
tion imder our planned economy. 

By developing a new armoury of ideas and weapons of marketing 
in India’s developing economy, ive can infuse neiv strength and 
stamina into the nation. It is time that marketing is paid the atten- 
tion it deserves in the overall scheme of industrial production. Any 
further negligence in the domain of marketing would prove too 
costly inasmuch as the planning apparatus of the country ^\•ould 
not get the necessary lubricating effect for the self-pumping of the 
industrial production. It is but fair that the focus is shifted from 
production to marketing in the context of our planned economy 
so as to strengthen the sinews of the nation. 

India’s marketing system is still in srvaddling clothes. Let tire 
child be properly nursed to manhood by disciplining it in the art 
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and the saence of ymw th-manshi p so as to enable it to attain c\-cn» 
tual maturin'. There is nothing wnwig in learning from the more 
experienced countries of the worid in the domain of marhering. 
Efr«ti\x absorption of available mariceting sKUs of different countries 
of the ^^'orid into the Indian system would hdp in bringing about 
the materialirarion of the economic progress which will automati- 
cally ‘feed-back’ the Indian economy. 

Thr L'p 

The need for the dcselopment of scientific marketing techniques 
and practices ^^'Ollld be increasingK’ felt in India’s planned economy. 
In recognizing the importance of marketing in the scheme of Indian 
industrialization, we shall bring about d>-nainic changes in the 
Indian economy. Prof Xfax Kjar Hansen of Denmark has de- 
scribed marketing as the industrialization of sales. ‘This devdop- 
laent'. he saj-s. ‘started not in Europe but in the United States, 
between 1900 and 1910 ’* This has now tra\*clled far, and costts 
not only Europe but also Asia and other parts of the svorid. It is 
time that India should also develop the knowledge of marketing 
adapted to modem mass production so that we may also become a 
modem nation in all respects. ^Ye may astiil ourselv-es of the sendees 
of forcjgn esqscrts who may ad\-isc us m this field and enrich oxir expe* 
nence. This step ssall help us in dcrisung lessons from advanced 
coontries in the field of marketing so as to give a slant to marketing 
in the scheme of industrialization. That would go a long way in 
boosting the Indian economy. 

We mr^ look ahead and address ourselv-es to the task of indus- 
trial and consumer marketing as we did in the past in the case of 
agricultural marketing. In agricultural marketing we have conducted 
elaborate researches cs'Cr snee the appointment of an Agricultural 
Marketing .Adviser on 1st January, 1935. The States (known as 
Provinces at that time) followed stut, The central marketing orga- 
tuzatiou, now designated as the Directorate of Marketing and Inspec- 
dan, Au>' cnatfavittf mm t- mirieaQg surrejy Jbr agrTCtci’ficra? prt?- 
duce. Many individuals have also conducted researches on agn- 
cultural marketing in one way or another. In spite of all these kalri- 
doscopic developments in agricultural markcring, industrial and 

* See hr Mcv^aritrv n , pnHghed by the Euroixaii Prodoctivity 

.Kgocy of tbe Oj^&iutaaoa far Kiir^aeaa EcoaoTaic Co-opcanoa, Paris, 1957, 

p. II. 
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consumer marketing remained almost entirely neglected. This is 
an undesirable state of affairs, though perhaps not altogether sur- 
prising in tlie face of the colonial economy which had reduced India 
to the position of a mere supplier of raw materials and agricultural 
produce to her British masters, and of an importer of their manu- 
factm-ed goods. 

Thanks to British liberalism, and to India’s magnanimity o^ving 
to the Gandhian approach, India has become a free coimtry. She 
is on the friendliest terms witli Britain. She may rise to unprece- 
dented industrial greatness during the next few decades. But she 
^vill have to ponder over the marketing aspect by attaching due 
weight to it -with a \aew to removing imbalances in production and 
consumption. Obviously, she would be faced rwth a formidable 
task if only because the lack of adequate knowledge in industrial 
and consumer marketing in the past plagued the Indian economy. 
It has too long stifled the economic progress of the nation. Now 
that we have reasonably good prospects of economic growth, it is 
to be hoped that ^ve shall evolve a suitable marketing strategy in 
India’s developing economy. There is no doubt tliat such a planned 
effort in the domain of marketing would prove immensely useful and 
rcNvarding. 

India has begim to work out her economic and commercial 
destiny under a planned economy wthin tlie democratic set-up 
which has given a new dimension to current thinking and policy. 
But she can only advance satisfactorily and effectively \vithout 
needing to apply brakes time and again in the context of planned 
economy with democratic vision if only she devotes concentrated 
attention to industrial and consmner marketing. There should be an 
entirely natural diverting to\vards industrial and consumer marketing 
from agricultural marketing. That ^vould lead to greater emphasis on 
industrial and consmner marketing than on agricultural marketing 
with the result that the industrial bias to the national economy 
would be rendered possible without encountering much difficulty on 
the production front. An efficient marketing system wfll assess the 
reactions and requirements of the markets by keeping itself abreast 
of the changing market requirements, thereby ensuring that com- 
petitors do not ^\'in over the buyers during periods of production 
setback. After all, ■we are working out a picture in the changing 
pattern of the Indian economy, which -^vould ultimately bring us 
nearer to industrially advanced countries of the world. 

30 
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The day is not far off when we shall also claim to be an industrially 
advanced country by bringing about the shift in emphasis from 
agricultural bias to industrial bias in our economy in the context 
of our developmental planning. Following the attainment of the 
take-off stage during the next ten to fifteen years, there would be 
the wind of change in our economy. India tvould usher in a new 
era. Her economy ^^’ould resound tvith industrial greatness. 

As surely as the sun rises in the East, India as its focal point is 
bound to come into her osvn in the svorld of industry if we succeed 
in grappling svith the problem of marketing more effectively. This 
can be done by evolving a suitable marketing strategy in her deve- 
loping economy, which would fulfil the rising expectations of a 
richer and more varied life for all Indians 
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TRAINING FOR AIARKETING EXECUTIVES 
mTH SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON THE 
UNITED STATES AND ITALY* 

Marketing techniques have come to be recognized as a potent instrument 
for the rapid expansion of production. But their successful adoption presupposes 
a training programme on a nation-ivide scale. The U.S.A. proiides a striking 
illustration of the benefits conferred by the provdsion of training facilities at 
different levels. Europe is fast emulating the American example and Italy is 
a typical case of a countr>- which is devoting special attention to the setting up 
of training facilities in the realm of marketing. Prof. J. R. Hawkinson of the 
U.SA., draiving upon his experience of marketing in the States and in EuropCj 
has underscored the essential similarities in the field in the tivo Continents. 
His views find expression in the following discussion from Alarkeiing by Month 
factierers reproduced by special arrangement uith the publishers. Let us hope 
that India, which has made a happy start by making marketing studies an 
important adjunct of the neivly ‘established Indian Institute of Foreign Trade, 
will profit from the e.xperience of the various cotmtries of the -world and blend 
the different trends that have proved useful within the framework of her otvn 
economy', so that she may* accelerate still further the pace of her industrializa- 
tion. The methods and strategies of marketing must be well-conceived in the 
interest of sustained marketing development of the nation and -we -(vould do 
well to transplant some of these skills, with some modification, to suit Indian 
conditions in this complex, computerized marketing game. Prof. Ha^vkinson’s 
specialized study on the subject will be of great help to India for gaining a proper 
insight into the techniques of international marketing so that these techniques 
might be adapted to Indian conditions and environment. 

Differences between training in Europe and in the U.S.A. f 

The main differences between the United States and the countries 
of Europe as regards the training for marketing executives are essen- 
tially these: 

1. It appears that marketing is considered more important in the 
United States. The Marketing Department occupies a position 
in the company management parallel with Production, Finance, 

* From Marketing by Manufactiirers. By courtesy of the European Producti\ity 
Agency of the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
Paris, 1957. 
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and other top departments immediately under the chief exe* 
cutive of the company. 

2. Along wztli this groxvth in importance there is also a change 
in the chief marketing executive's duties and Tesponsibiltlies. 
In the more advanced companies, he is responsible for all 
the marketing activides and for their effective co-ordination. 
It is belie\'ed that only throi^i such co-ordination of all acti- 
vities directly related to marketing, can the company’s entire 
marketing programme be effectively planned and carried out. 

Today’s successful marketing ocecutivc must be analytical 
and objective in his approach to his marketing problems, 

3. My impression is that the United States executives generally 
— and certainly marketing executives — delegate to a greater 
extent, depending more on their subordirtates. They thereby 
secure more time for analysis and planning. Such delegation 
naturally provides good experience and training for younger 
executives, as it affords them greater opportunities for apply- 
ing their training. 

4. An increasing number of marketing executives in the United 
States are graduates of university schools of bxisiness adminis- 
tration, tvhere they will have followed a ivide range of business 
courses, including Marketing Principles, Marketing Research, 
Marketing Problems and possibly even Sales Management. 

3, Among top United States executives the idea lias gained 
ground that one can tram an executive to become a better exe- 
cutive and tliat executive skills can be analyzed and their 
basic factor^ isolated for study and practice. 

Job Analysis as a Pre-reguisite of Training 

These fundamental differences arc discernible only as tendencies, 
but they create a distinctly more favourable climate in the United 
States for the training of marketing executives. 

In a large company, the term “marketing executive” can be 
applied to a ivide range of posts in the marketing department. Apart 
from the chief marketing executive, these include, e.g. the chief 
staff appointments (advertising mana^r, marketing research mana- 
ger, customer services manager, etc.) and the position of sales mana- 
ger. In a smaller company, several such responsibilities are performed 
by one executive, The responsibilities, and consequently the training. 
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vary of course -with tire post. So tlie point of departure for the train- 
ing programme has to be the job analysis, in which the duties and 
responsibihties of the executive are analysed and described in uTitten 
form. This analysis will show tliat tlie ability to sell is no longer the 
dominating qualification, but tliat in selecting a marketing executive 
great emphasis must be placed on other characteristics, tlie more 
important ones being: knowledge of the company and its products; 
of advertising and sales promotion, etc.; knowledge of psychology 
and experience in handling people; abihty to analyse and to plan; 
creative ability and initiative; then energy, discipline, and adminis- 
trative ability. 

Sources of Marketing Executives 

As regards the problem of where to find marketing executives, 
certain basic ideas apply regardless of the size of the company or 
level of executive. In this respect, long-range planning should be 
made just as, for example, in tlie case of selecting plant locality, and 
questions of investment, plant capacity, or production programme. 

In the case of large companies, tliis can perhaps be done by the 
personnel department preparing a list of potential candidates for 
each post and providing the necessary ti'aining for them. Frequently, 
promising talent is recruited from the universities and trained accord- 
ing to a programme that includes certain studies, on-the-job training, 
and experience. 

An advantage of such a list and training plan lies in the fact that 
it throws a spotlight on the discovery of potential talent ivhich other- 
ivdse might frequently be overlooked, whereas the recruitment of 
many men from outside the firm might discourage good candidates 
witliin the organisation and even create a problem of company 
morale. 

To an increasing extent in the States, and to a lesser extent in 
Italy, large and small companies are depending on consultants for 
their executives and on firms who specialize in the placing of execu- 
tives. These firms charge the company and not the candidate for 
the placing. 

Bravoing up the Training Programme 

The list of executives required is also the basis for drawing up 
the training programmes, and the foUo^\mg ''vdll be found helpful 
in this connection: 
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1. Determining the objectives. For example, for what type of 
employee or for what level of employee is the training designed? 
Is it to be refresher training or training for management in 
the light of new policies or undCT some new set of circumstances ? 

2. Preparing a list of the duties and responsibilities to be handled 
by the trainee. If a job description is available, this might 
serve as a guide. 

3. Determining wha^ the executive needs to know. This becomes 
the contents of the training or the subject matter. 

4. Determining what training methods arc to be used; and espe- 
cially which of the three basic methods (leciures, demonstra- 
tion, cases and problem assignments) or which combination of 
methods iTOuld be prelcrablc. 

5. Determining ivho is to give the training and inhere it is to be 
carried out. Is it advisable to use external professional trainers 
or men from the company? Should the trainers be practi- 
tionen or professional instructors, possibly university lecturers ? 

6. Evaluating the present training programme. IVhich training 
efforts are producing the results, and what should be changed, 
added, or omitted ? Such evaluation is difficult, of course; com* 
panics have found that requests for frank opinions from exe- 
cutives who have completed their training and then actually 
w’orked in the job for a sufficiently long period often produce 
very helpful suggestions. 

Training for marketing executives in the United States is achieved 
by a variety of efforts both within and without the company. The 
mailer companies, in which the need for a marketing executive occurs 
only rarely and at irregular inlervab, do not have organised pro- 
grammes. Generally, they select a man from within the company 
who appears promising, and then la^Iy depend on the training 
available outside the company. 

Laiger companies often recruit promising men from the univer- 
ioes and coffeges and' provide oiganised training programmes lor 
^nem, often by placing them in various posts u-ithin the company’s 
o^'m marketing department, but also by arranging for them to 
attend special courses and routine meetings such as sales supervisor 
■ inferences, etc. Almost all the training efforts of this kind combine 
on-the-job training in various appemtments with simultaneous 
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theoretical instruction by following courses and taking part in 
periodic discussion meetings. The technique of discussion has been 
developed to a high level, so that tliis method of training is preferred 
for many purposes. 

Anotlier interesting type of training is to organise a jimior Board 
of Directors, enabling its trainee- members to prepare themselves 
thoroughly for appointments which they will assume later in their 
career. 

Programmes for Developing Executives Outside the Company 

Outside the company, toining for marketing executives is offered 
by various associations and organisations, and by the universities. 
The American A'lanagement Association offers several main types of 
training: the Annual Marketing Conference, three-day Orientation 
and Workshop Seminars, and longer courses in marketing management. 
The Association’s latest development is a course for mature market- 
ing executives, conducted in tliree one-week sessions with sufficient 
time allo^ved between tliem to digest and relate the material to 
individual company situations. 

The National Sales Executives — ^which, incidentally, has organi- 
sations also in several European cities — offers regular discussion 
meetings, the Annual Distribution Conference, and courses at the 
Graduate School of Sales Management and Marketing. 

The American Marketing Association does not yet have a formal 
programme for training marketing executives but is now consider- 
ing this as a future project. Present activities offering a form of train- 
ing are two national conferences annually, special seminars in larger 
cities, and the publication of the Journal of Aiarketing. 

Finally, the National Association of Manufacturers has conducted 
one-day seminars specially for the training of marketing executives. 

Many of the programmes offered by the universities include 
marketing as a subject, though not all courses are on -the executive 
level. Executive development programmes are now offered at about 
fifteen imiversities, these programmes varying in length from one 
month to six months and being aimed at botli the top and the mid- 
management level of executives. The conference method is exten- 
sively used, providing for member participation and for an 
exchange of ideas. Another important factor is that time is allowed 
for the students to meet and study in groups outside the regular 


sessions. 
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Treirir.^ Ktf Mcaluixr^ Execvtkes in tuiy 

In Italy, trainingformarkctmgcxccu6v«hashad tobeapproached 
from an entirely different angle. In this countr)’, medium and small- 
sired companies predominate, and as a consequence there are 
{r\\cf organised programmes for training within the company. 
Moreoscr, in many instances, znarLetlng executives slill do not 
enjoy the same status as the production executives. In consequence, 
the marketing department — including its training methods — is not 
so highly des-cloped here as it is in the United States. 

Some large companies hnvc devdoped extensive training pro- 
grammes for markenng cxccudtcs, conducted within the company, 
in one case at a companj-owned school, and at other training centres. 
In one instance, theoretical instruction includes a five months' 
training course offering lectures, discussions and seminars as 
svcll as case studies. Successful candidates then receive confirmation 
of cmpJojTncnr and are placed in the different departments of a 
model branch ofEce for four months. Only then are they given 
practical appointments as junior supervisors. 

Under some programmes, candidates for top executive positions 
are sent to the Unit^ States or to some European couQtr>Mo improve 
their kno%s ledge in the marketing 6cld. 

Outside the compan)-, training for marketing cxccudvts in Italy 
is offered b>’ associations and organisations and by the univeisity 
institutes. The National Sales Executives of Milan has deitloped a 
course of six ^vorking sessions, each lasting for sesxral hours, at which 
the speakers and discussion leaders arc experienced practitioners. A 
similar programme is planned for Turin. 

A programme aimed primarily at the smaller manuiacturcis, and 
hence including a wider range of topics, has been organised in fifteen 
Italian towiis by the National Committee for Productirit)’. Mark/ling 
research is one of ten topics treated at these seminars. 

Tic Italian Marketing Association organises a three we^’ course 
in marketing research each year, directed mainly tois’ards marketing 
executives. 

Interest in the subject of marketing appears to be increasing 
among the Italian unisersities. Up to the pre^t, there arc only a 
fc%v courses in marketing alongtide other courses aimed at cxecutisx 
Ics’cls, but an extension of such programmes is being planned. 

The most interesting dcvclopmoit in this field is the I.P.S.O_A. 
(Institute for Postgraduate Study in Business Administration) in 
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Turin; its training methods are rather similar to those used at the 
Graduate School of Business Administration of Harvard University. 

The Importance of a Favourable Climate 

In concluding, it is once again emphasised that manufacturing 
will in the future be based to an increasing extent on mass produc- 
tion, ■which is possible only w'hen it is supported by efficiency in 
marketing, and this in tinns calls for more effective training for 
marketing executives. Each programme must be tailored to fit 
the needs of each executive post. In the various countries, many 
training facilities are offered both inside and outside the company 
W'hich cater for the needs of the smaller as well as the large manu- 
factmers. My experiences in this field in the States and in some 
European coimtries have comdnced me that the similarities are 
greater than the dissimilarities. It is not only important that organised 
efforts should be made for developing marketing executives but it 
is even more important that a climate which is favomable to exe- 
cutive growih should prevail within the company. 

Top management must not only be con-vinced that it is essential 
to train its potential executives, but it must also very ob\iously 
encourage such efforts in many ways. Top management executives 
create this climate when they: 

1. Delegate responsibifities and hold men accountable for their 
performance and the results; 

2. Set challenging tasks -which test men’s abilities and provide a 
stimulus and interest for them; 

3. Motivate men not only through adequate compensation and 
promotion but also through written and oral recognition of 
good performance; 

4. Set performance standards, and tell men where they stand 
and how they are progressing. 
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TRAINING FOR MARKETING EXECUTIVES* 

Markctmg executives today need to keep abreast of dneJopmcnts in market* 
iog, including rel(ni*ant ps^'chometric techniques. This can be done only through 
suitable training programmes. A ‘star salesman’ need not nccesaanly be an 
outstanding marketing executive. According to Mr. E. J. Ramey, Director and 
Field Sales Controller, Lamson Paragon Ltd., England, the selection of the 
right type of candidate is the first and foremost consideration in the training 
of a marVeling executive. In the following discussion which has been reproduced 
in full from Markiling bj Atanu/iulums With the permission of the publishers, 
Mr Ramey lists the essential qualities m the trainee and outlines the requisite 
training programme both inside the Company and outside He naturally oepresses 
surprise and regret that the science of marketing finds no place in the vast pio- 
gramrae of education and training chalked out by the British Gos eminent for 
turning out more scientists and technol<^ists. This is of direct relevance to Inda 
where marketing is still m its infancy and where it can develop into an important 
factor in speeding up the rate of her industnalizauon provided the marketing 
s>'Stem IS geared to the precise requirements of the Indian economy. A reorienta* 
uon of the entire marketing system is apparently called for in our coumry, so 
that marketing can be conducted under fair conditions of competitive bu^wg and 
selling, based on intelligent human undeistanding and sound business ethia. 
The work of experts like Mr. Rainey could be ofpreat help m creating the right 
climate of matiecingio India H’ehavetogiveancwlookto the subject of market- 
ing by imparting to it a scientific characicr and a psychological touch. AH this 
will go a long w ay in broadenmg the marketing programme of the nation, there- 
by steppmg up our exports under each Five-Year Plan and hastening the economic 
progress of the nation. It is in this hope that Mr. Ramey’s spccialued study on 
the subject has been included as the last appendixof the present book on industrial 
and consumer marketing, otherwise known as Morkrtinf of Indian Manufacturtd 
Goods at Home and Abroad. 

The Type of Afarketing Execulhe Required 

A vvell'knotvTi British industrialist said recentlj’ that if he had to 
appoint a marketing executive and the choice lay bettveen an ex- 
salesman extrovert or a back-room introvert, he would choose 
the latter. This ^vas a controvereial svay of saying it docs not 
follow that because a man is the **star” salesman he is the best 

• From Marktlmg fy ASansifatlyrtrs By curtesy of the European Prcductivity 
Agency of the Organization for Economic Co-opcratlon and De\Tlopmcnt, Paris, 
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man to be promoted to marketing executive, as so frequently 
happens. 

The first consideration in training for marketing executives must 
be the selection of the trainees, since, unless selection is right, all 
that follows in training and development is waste. During the course 
of a successful career as a marketing executive, the company may, 
by way of remuneration, invest in tiiat executive a sum of between 
£50,000 and £100,000, and the strcngtlr of this investment is in 
direct relation to the skill applied in tlic selection. The essential 
qualities which candidates should reveal are; 

1. Leadership, 

2. Ability to give and create loyalty, 

3. Ability to radiate and maintain enthusiasm, 

4. Ability to generate inspiration and inspire others, 

5. Ability to cultivate yet control ambition, 

6. Ability to think, 

7. Ability to decide, 

8. Ability to delegate, and finally, 

9. Ability to mellow his functional specialisation into the broader 
issues of the top management team. 

Analysis of the A'larketing Executive's Job 

Before actual training can begin, it will be necessary to prepare 
an analysis of the marketing executive job,^ and the most 
important fields of activities are field sales (the main aspects here 
being territorial coverage, field activity control, the forecasting of 
quotas, personnel training, field sci-vicc, etc.), then internal sales 
(including advertising, exhibitions, sales promotion, samples, pricing, 
statistics, research, etc.), and finally, where there is not an export 
manager witliin the marketing framework, exports. 

Where the development of home sales executives is concerned, 
my company’s policy is by way of promotion to District Manager 
Area Manager— Sales Manager. The men receive constant post- 
appointment training ^vhiIe doing the job, the geographical size of 
Britain being relatively so small that personal contact and collec- 
tive meetings for group discussion of field sales techniques are fre- 
quent. Group discussions are also held at the main factory with 

1 See the chart on the Analysis of the Marketing Executive Job on page 470 which 
is, indeed, oversimplified. 
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executives of the internal departments. No fixed curriculum exists, 
but the constant contact donm the line plus the wider considera- 
tions of the factory group discussions provide practical training at 
its best. 

Training the Trainer 

After \Vorld W'ar II we recognised the need for refresher courier 
for our demobilised salesmen. So w selected as “trainer” a young 
man ivho bad proved himselfa good salesman and showed promise 
of considerable development. Accordingly he sat in at, and then 
took part in the instruction at, our two w'eeks’ refresher courses 
and finally took charge of the programmes. He was then trained 
in conference technique and later prepared the entire programme 
for our first post-war national sales conference held in 1947. To 
give him the broadest possible background a marketing training 
programme was c\xilved, the arrangement being that he tvould, 
during one week in every four, concentrate whole-time in receiving 
instruction, the instruction being pven by the head of each depart- 
ment for three days in the week plus two days to be spent in actual 
tvork in that particular function. The course covered a period of 
one year. The “trainer” has meanwhile been appointed to full res- 
ponsibility for training and education throughout the field sales 
organisation. 

Selecting Candidates for Appointment as Marketing Executives 

^Vhen the need arose for more marketing executives, particularly 
for overseas assignments, ive selected a “practical” man from within 
the company’s sales force, who had developed rapidly as a sales- 
man, and a university graduate, and in 1950 these two men em- 
barked upon a whole-time training course timed to last seven months. 
We found that the experienced salesman who had come up the 
hard way, or the “practical” man as we may call him, made consi- 
derably more progress initially titan the graduate who had the 
advantage of a uniycjsily trained brain but the disadvantage of 
no commercial background. But each ^vas a help to the other, one 
from the practical angle, the other from the questions arising from 
a trained and logical mind. Botii men are making good and it tvill 
be interesting to observe their devdopment into men of broad vision, 
prompt action and commercial balance. 
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The Training Programme 

In 1951 we took a long-term approach to the ti'aining programme 
and re-timed tlie former schedule over a whole training period of 
two years, again selecting a “practical” man and a “graduate.” 
Toiv'ards the end of 1954 ive engaged two further “graduates” 
and in 1955 a third. These “graduate” trainees are following the 
same programme but as there is no urgency the timing has been 
extended over a “tliree-year period” and these trainees are hving 
in and ^vorldng through each department or fimction, and before 
moving to the next are required to furnish to top management a 
report upon the -work in this function. This is in no way a “sneak” 
report on the ivorkings of any part of the organisation but is a 
measure of the development of tlie trainee, Iiis grasp upon tliat 
particular fxmction and of his analytical, constructive and creative 
faculties. We are convinced tliat tliis is a much more satisfying 
method to the trainee himself w'here he feels he is doing real work 
in return for his salary. Should the need arise this programme can 
be speeded up in relation to any one trainee. From tliese experiences 
we feel the “practical” trainees selected from our home or overseas 
sales forces, watli their e.xisting knowledge of and background to 
our business, can be brought in line with the “graduates” by a 
programme of “w'orking tlirough” internal marketing functions for 
a period of not more tlian one year. Parallel with the foregoing is 
the training of young executives selected and appointed by overseas 
companies and associates ^vho come to London for this training 
programme. 

Qualifications of the Trainer 

In my owm company -we have two “trainers” competent to train 
to executive level requirement, one -within the Marketing Di-vision, 
the other within the Production Dhision. Administration and 
accounting must be taken by tlie heads of these divisions, or their 
deputies. In the Marketing Dhision our “trainer” is the marketing 
executive trainee ^vho constituted the first training phase of our 
combination of practical sales experience, study and ^vorking through 
the various functions which go to make up the marketing circle. This 
basic training has since been augmented by lectures and discussions 
at association meetings, by attending marketing sessions of manage- 
ment conferences and by daily contact -^vith the head of his di\'ision. 

We face the fact tliat wLere no alternative e.xists or can be created. 
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the sales manager himself must undertake the “tn^ing of the 
trainer,” as a priority within his responsibilities. 

Training Outside the Compare 

Where training outside the company is concerned, the British 
Institute of AJanagement has wthin its organisation a progressive 
Marketing Dirisian which among its other activities continues to 
promote study groups on various aspects of marketing and covers 
“marketing” as a pan of a four weeks’ wholC'time executive cpxuse; 
sessions devoted to the problems of marketing and their solutions 
are also provided at national and regional conferences. The Institute 
of Industrial Adminulration which is incorporated with the B.I.M. 
also includes the study of marketi&g in its syllabus and examina- 
tions for its diploma. 

The Administrative Staff College, Henley, course (residential and 
of three months’ duration) for e.xecutives intended for top manage- 
ment also co\eR marketing as a subject of management. At the 
London School of Eamomus, marketing is of course one of the subjects 
studied and taken in the examinaaons for the external Uoit'crsity 
of London degree of Bachelor of Commerce. 

The Sales and Advertising Executive Organisation are the back- 
bone of study for marketing executives and are the only organisa- 
tion concentrating exclusively on speeialisation in the fields of 
sales and advertising. The Incorporated Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion* tvhich has held examinations in sales management since 
1928 does not itself prortde any course of instruction, but 
local educational authorities have agreed to provide tuition for 
the examinations at technical and commercial colleges 

and other educational institutes. To proridc students \rith oppor- 
tunities to discuss their studies with successful sales managers and 
specialists in particular aspects of sales management, most I.S.M.A. 
branches ha\e formed student societies w’hich meet monthly from 
October to May. In the field of advertising the Advertising Asso- 
ciation and the Institute of P*racCitioneR in Advertising made provi- 
sion for an Advertisingjoint Intermediate Examination, and students 
passing this t\iU be eligible to proceed to the Final Examination for 
the Association’s or the Institute’s diploma for membership of that 
body, subject to other qualificafions. 

* Tie Incorporated Sales Managers’ Association {I.S.MA.) is now called the 
Institute of Markedog. 
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Case Histories as a Training Adethod 

On the subject of case histories, I am not at all certain that a 
case history is a worth-while exercise in the traininsj of marketinsr 
executives. The word \vith which I take issue is that of history. I 
am not convinced that the study of a sales management problem 
based on a different industry, situated in a location and at a time 
removed from the present, rviU prove an efficient exercise in the 
quality we are seeking to develop— namely, judgment. All too 
often the measurement of such judgment is based on the established 
solutions arrived at by responsible opinion some two or more years 
ago when conditions were perhaps vastly different from those exist- 
ing today. I would rather see such training in judgment based on 
contemporary problems where the solutions could be analysed and 
tested in the atmosphere of a real and urgent situation. For such exer- 
cises to be effective the senior executive should ensure that his 
protege is thoroughly trained in and conversant with the admini- 
stration techniques and procedures of tlieir own organisation. 

A Note on the United Kingdom 

My concluding remarks are addressed rather to the British dele- 
gates at this conference. The Biitish Government have committed 
tliemselves to an education and training programme for the deve- 
lopment of more scientists and more technologists at an additional 
cost of ;£'97,000,000. Although the “white paper” mentions “sales- 
manship,” nowhere in it is to be seen mention of the science of^ 
marketing. 

Many United Kingdom companies provide facilities for “living 
the practices” of marketing and pay a “graduate” during the pro- 
cess, but in the case of the “practical” man the “mental pursuit of 
the subject” is frequently a voluntary effort on his part, in his pri- 
vate time and at his own expense. This seems to me strangely illo- 
gical. I would like to see the “practical” man of 35 to 45 year's of 
age — the man rvho has striven and by his proved energy, enthu- 
siasm, ability and leadership, has driven himself above tire masses 
I would like to see this man given an opportunity by his com- 
pany to devote three, six or even trvelve months, at university level, 
to the specialised study of marketing in particular and management in 
general. The combination of mature experience and proved ability, 
with the advantages of university study, should produce an outstand- 
ing marketing executive. 
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The preparation of tliis paper wiU have served its purpose only 
if a recommendation goes back to tlte United Kingdom from tlie 
British delegates at this European conference to the effect that 
wntliin this ^^97,000, 000 programme pro\ision should be made for 
full-time and sandwich courses at University level for trainees selected 
by their firms, costs to be borne jointly by the Government and 
industr)'’, trainees to “learn whilst tliey earn” MARKETING. 
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